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Child Welfare Services Today: An Overview 


and Some Questions 





Moe 
Bake, 
To 


By ALAN Kerrra-Lucas 


ABSTRACT: The field of child welfare is distinguished by the 
multiplicity and variety of programs it encompasses. These 
develop at very different rates and are offered under many 
widely differing auspices, both public and private. Co-operation 
and communication are both feasible and desirable, but too 
close a co-operation has disadvantages. Attempts have been 
made to distinguish public and private functions. These have 
been attended by some success and also by some unresolved 
questions. The basic philosophy of the field has never been 
clarified, and trends toward both family-centered work and 
child-centered work are observable. The problem is com- 
plicated by the too frequent assumption that children’s “rights” 
and parents’ “rights” are of the same nature and that one must 
choose between them. The question has implications for 
society, for the training of practitioners, and for practice itself. 
A major need in the field is the clarification at law of the rights 
and responsibilities of parents, children, and agencies. 





Alan Keith-Lucas, Ph.D , Chapel Hill, North Carolina, is Alumni Distinguished Pro- 
fessor and Associate Dean of the School of Social Work of the University of North 
Carolina, where he is also Director of the Group Child Care Project and of the Chapel 
Hill Workshops for Institutional Personnel. He formerly was Supervisor of Children’s 
Services in the Louisiana State Department of Public Welfare and case worker and 
supervisor in the Cleveland Humane Society. He is author of numerous books and 
articles, many in the field of Child Welfare, including Decisions about People in Need 
(1957), The Church Children’s Home in a Changing World (1962), and The Church 
and Social Welfare (1963). 


2 THE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


HIS is the first volume of THE 

ANNALS to be devoted to the broad 
scope of child welfare services in Amer- 
ica for almost a quarter of a century.? 
It is, or was, intended to be something 
of a reappraisal. A team of writers was 
assembled, as far as possible both from 
practice and teaching, representing both 
public and private endeavor. Each, a 
specialist in some service or group of 
services, was asked to respond to the 
following questions: what are we doing? 
what are we trying to achieve? what is 
actually happening to children in this 
service? is this sufficient? what are 
its major practical problems? what is 
needed to make it work better? 

It is apparent from many of the 
responses that the field sees its chief 
problems to be lack of money, a lack 
of trained personnel, and a lack of 
public understanding. Although there 
are notable exceptions, rather little 
question is raised in most papers about 
the goals or even the methods employed. 

The problems mentioned are, of 
course, real ones and reflect to some 
degree the vitality found in the field. 
At the same time, this enthusiasm and 
this relative sureness about method are 
somewhat characteristic of child welfare 
workers, who, even when not writing 
for a more general public, tend to pre- 
sent their needs as something of a 
crusade. Although some might con- 
sider it somewhat of a caricature, there 
is often about their writing an echo 
of an exhortation made in a Children’s 
Bureau pamphlet not so long ago: 
“What are we waiting for? We know 
what should be done! We know who 


1TH Awnats, Vol. 212 (November 1940): 
Children in a Depression Decade. 

2The absence of writers from the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau is greatly regretted. Be- 
cause of the work involved in implementing 
the 1962 Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, the Bureau has been forced temporarily 
to limit the participation of its staff to its 
own publications. 


must do it! We have the know-how. 
Let us move forward until social serv- 
ices for all of our children become a 
reality.” è 

American services for children are, 
however, a vigorous plant and, despite 
some lacks, are probably as well staffed 
as any in the world. In some areas, 
they have fallen behind—in day care, 
perhaps in homemaker service, in train- 
ing for direct child-care positions, par- 
ticularly in group care, and in not 
having developed any kind of family 
allowance to put a financial floor under 
family life—and, in others, their pre- 
eminence is not perhaps what it was. 
But nowhere else in the world is there 
so long or so deep a tradition of indi- 
vidualizing the needs of every child. 


VARIETIES OF PROGRAM 


One cannot, in fact, help being im- 
pressed by the number and variety of 
programs designed, in the words of an 
excerpt from a definition of the field, 
“to reinforce, supplement or substitute 
for parental functions which parents 
cannot perform fully. .. .”4 This 
symposium attempts to describe fifteen 
of them, and even then there are nota- 
ble omissions, due either to lack of 
space or to the diffculty of finding a 
writer who had both the requisite time 
and knowledge. Among these excep- 
tions are, to my sorrow, direct work 
with unmarried mothers, the attack on 
juvenile delinquency that is being made 
by what is known as “detached 
workers” who work with gangs, the in- 
vestigatory and reporting service which 
is given by many welfare departments 
in nonagency adoptions, the institu- 
tional care of the handicapped, work 

8 Elizabeth Deuel, “The Content of Child 
Welfare Services,” in Child Welfare at the 
Crossroads (Washington: U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, 1949), p. 19. 

4 Child Welfare as a Field of Social Work 


Practice (New York: Child Welfare League of 
America, 1959), p. 6. 
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with mentally retarded children, and all 
forms of recreation. 

In this symposium, the services de- 
scribed are grouped in terms of what 
they essentially set out to do—care for 
a child when his parents cannot, find 
a new home for him, give aid and 
counsel to his family, help him when 
he is in trouble, treat him when he is 
disturbed, ensure him adequate medical 
care, and provide him with legal safe- 
guards. These are the tasks, in general, 
that child welfare has undertaken, and 
this approach gives a better under- 
standing of what the field is about 
than the more usual classification by 
program or whereabouts of the child. 


CHANGING NEEDS AND FUNCTIONS 


Co-ordination between so many func- 
tions and so many programs to fulfill 

them is, of course, a tremendous task. 
` Not only does each program and func- 
tion have its enthusiasts, but as needs 
change so do the importance and promi- 
nence of programs and functions. Day 
care, for instance, after a period of 
almost mushroom growth during World 
War II, declined in the postwar world 
but has recently begun to be impor- 
tant again, with a different clientele— 
no longer the war worker, but the 
working wife and mother and, in par- 
ticular, the mother whose children have 
been left without parental support. 
Homemaker service is growing in im- 
portance at the present time as its 
potentialities become more apparent. 

At the same time, some programs 
are changing in method and even in 
function much faster than others. 
Adoption is quite different from what it 
was in 1940, if only because of the 
trend to adoption at a much earlier 
age and the finding of adoptive homes 
for children who were previously 
thought to be unadoptable. Children’s 
institutions have changed almost beyond 
belief, both in method and in function. 


Some have become residential treat- 
ment centers and others agencies di- 
rected toward the restoring of family 
life. One of the oldest programs, 
foster-family care, appears to many of 
us to have made very little progress 
in the past fifteen years. Dr. Tafts 
contribution to the 1940 volume of 
Tue ANNALS still has a great and as 
yet largely unlearned impact. It could 
almost have been written today. 

These variables, and the still greater 
variable between well and poorly run 
programs and between programs with 
good and less good objectives, render 
an over-all assessment difficult indeed to 
make. Differences in quality of service 
may cause both social workers and 
clients to turn to a less appropriate 
service with good standards rather than 
to the “right” service poorly run. And 
some services, let it be said, are inher- 
ently less difficult. One reason why 
foster-family care seems to me, in some 
areas, to be becoming less adequate and 
group care more so in the face of an 
increasingly more disturbed child at 
intake is that foster-family care in- 
volves much more complicated and less 
well structured relationships than does 
an institution. 


VARIETIES OF AUSPICES 


Child welfare services in America 
“developed” rather than grew in a 
planned way. They are offered under 
many auspices. In general, it is cus- 
tomary to speak of “public” and “pri- 
vate” agencies, but each group is in 
itself composed of many different parts. 
The public sphere includes departments 
of public welfare, schools for the handi- 
capped or the delinquent which may 
be administered by quite different de- 
partments of government, mental-health 
centers, some of them shared public- 
private enterprises, school social work 
services, and the programs of an en- 
tirely different arm of the government, 
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namely the courts. “Private” agencies 
may be community-sponsored, through 
Community Chests or United Funds, 
may be maintained by churches or fra- 
ternal organizations, or may be en- 
dowed by individuals. Many day-care 
centers and some residential treatment 
centers are individually owned. 

To some extent, co-ordination is 
achieved at the national level by the 
Child Welfare League of America and 
the United States Children’s Bureau 
and at the state and local levels by 
state departments of public welfare, 
regional associations, and city or com- 
munity councils. But, obviously, close 
co-ordination is an impossibility. Nor 
is it perhaps desirable. Although every 
community needs to assure itself that 
as many as possible of its children are 
receiving appropriate care, it would 
have been tragic, for instance, if, in the 
enthusiasm for the foster-family home 
which swept the country in the 1930’s, 
all institutions had been swept away. 
Although a number of these agencies 
remained outside the main stream of 
progress for two or three decades, they 
have recently begun not only to be 
needed again but to lead the field in 
a number of respects. Not the least of 
their contribution has been the fact 
that many of them have been church- 
sponsored, with somewhat different in- 
sights and even at some points different 
goals from that of the secular agency. 
Of late, there have been some signs 
that religion can and does have much 
to add to our understanding of human 
growth and development and the ways 
in which man can be helped. It is part 
of the genius of the American scene 
that these agencies have been free to 
maintain their difference, even at times 
in which this difference may have 
seemed reactionary to would-be plan- 
ners, and that this difference now is 
being built on in constructive ways. 

The real contribution of the League 


and the Bureau has been in standard- 
setting and in the way in which they 
have worked to keep communication 
open between sectors of the field. In 
this they have been most successful. 


PUBLIC-PRIVATE RELATIONSHIPS 


The area in which there has been 
most difficulty in defining public-private 
relationships has been that of the direct 
care of the dependent child. It has 
been complicated by a number of fac- 
tors. Among these are tradition, par- 
ticularly about the role of private en- 
terprise and the relationships between 
church and state; the growing number 
of children who come under care 
through the courts rather than through 
voluntary action on the part of parents 
or relatives, and the fact, arising 
from historical reasons, that private 
agencies, particularly those sponsored 
by churches, tend to provide prima- 
rily group-care (institutional) facilities 
whereas public welfare departments, 
which for the most part began to pro- 
vide child care at a time when institu- 
tional care was at a low ebb, tend 
even more strongly to care for children 
in foster-family homes. 

In 1950 the Child Welfare League 
formulated what was for the most part 
accepted social work theory and prac- 
tice.” This formulation gave, in effect, 
to the public agency the basic respon- 
sibility for providing care to all de- 
pendent children. Private agencies 
were urged to specialize and experi- 
ment. They might undertake the care 
of particularly difficult children, or 
those whose care was too expensive for 
the taxpayer to undertake, or those 
whose needs were not as yet recognized 
as a public charge. Provision was 
therefore made for a “growing edge” in 
the field. The unfortunate situation 

5 Principles and Policies of Public Child Wel- 


fare (New York: Child Welfare League of 
America, 1950). 
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whereby the form of care offered a child 
depended largely on whether his care 
was assumed by a public or a private 
agency was solved, at least in theory, 
by having the public agency purchase 
from the private agency care for those 
children who might need the kind of 
facilities that the private agency could 
provide. 

The system has many advantages, 
and many private community agencies 
as well as some church-sponsored ones 
have accepted responsibility for such 
specialized work. We owe to it to some 
extent the growth of residential treat- 
ment centers. A few agencies have in 
the course of time “worked their way 
out of” more than one function, begin- 
ning something new when their former 
function has been sufficiently demon- 
strated as essential and taken over by 
the public. 


VARIATIONS IN PATTERN 


Such a theory depends in practice 
on a number of assumptions which are 
not always true within a state or a 
region. It assumes, for instance, that 
the public welfare department has ade- 
quate facilities, in staff, money, and 
resources, to do the basic job at an 
acceptable level. Where this is not so, 
either the private agency finds itself 
being used not so much for children 
for whom it has a specialized service 
to offer but for those for whom the 
public agency is not equipped to care 
or the private agency, desirous of higher 
standards for certain groups of chil- 
dren, offers a parallel service of, hope- 
fully, a higher standard. This requires 
that the private agency become multi- 
functional—that is, offer a variety. of 
services—which some have done. It is 
fashionable sometimes to sneer at those 
who wish to care for their own. Some 
groups do, indeed, do so out of a spirit 
of exclusiveness, and some groups try 
to do so with inadequate facilities, but 


others may do so with good reason. 
Church agencies may, in particular, 
look toward a time when parents may 
have a genuine choice between service 
from their church and service from 
the state. 

There are other objections raised by 
this division of responsibility. On a 
philosophical level, the Catholic church 
and some other groups have wished to 
confine public services to the part of 
the job that private agencies cannot 
do. This is in many ways in the Amer- 
ican tradition.® Its weakness in prac- 
tice would seem to lie in the assumption 
that child welfare services have a fixed 
content. Certainly, if the private serv- 
ices undertook the basic job, they would 
have little incentive to develop new 
and experimental forms of care. 

The “purchase of care” plan also 
raises some questions. It is not ac- 
ceptable to those groups who feel most 
deeply about the separation of church, 
and, with others, it raises the question 
of control. Many public agencies feel 
that where public funds are used public 
agencies should retain custody and be, 
in effect, the primary planners for the 
child and his family. Some private 
agencies feel that this puts too much 
power into the hands of the public 
agency, and others, even though they 
will not accept payments for care, insist 
on the public agency’s custody for fear 
that they will be saddled with the care 
of children for whom they cannot plan. 
The result is sometimes confusion, par- 
ticularly on the part of parents, about 
their responsibility to one or another 
agency, and, as this type of care moves 
toward more constructive work with 
parents, this becomes a disadvantage. 


®¥For a full and most carefully reasoned 
presentation of this and opposing points of 
view, see the Special Edition of Child Wel- 
fare, February 1952, and, in particular, the 
articles by Msgr. Lennon and Miss Martha 
Branscombe. 
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It has also led some welfare depart- 
ments to assume a supervisory role 
beyond the accepted right to license. 
Perhaps a possible plan is one in which 
both public and private agencies may 
purchase from each other a type of care 
they do not themselves have for a 
limited period of time, with the proviso 
that care of longer duration requires 
the transfer of planning rights and 
responsibilities. 


CHILD AND FAMILY WELFARE 


The trend in some agencies toward 
working with the family as a whole 
raises a question of a more basic nature. 
Is there, or should there be, a distinct 
area of practice identified as “child 
welfare’? There is certainly argu- 
ment about it. To some, for instance, 
Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren (AFDC) is a “family,” not a 
“child welfare,” program—a distinction 
perhaps strengthened by differences in 
federal sponsorship.” Yet even the 
most obviously “child welfare” of all 
services—institutional care for children 
—is beginning to talk of itself as 
“family-centered.” 

This is rather more than a question 
of definition. It might be wise, how- 
ever, to start with some areas of agree- 
ment and then proceed to difference. 
Few workers in the field would ques- 
tion the importance to a child of his 
own family or the fact that child wel- 
fare workers spend a very large part 
of their time working with adults and 
not directly with children. And no 
one doubts that in certain cases society 


7 At the time of the passage of the Social 
Security Act, AFDC, then Aid to Dependent 
Children (ADC), was placed in the Social 
Security Administration, and the child wel- 
fare grant was administered by the Children’s 
Bureau, then a part of the Department of 
Labor. They have since been drawn together 
in the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and, more lately still, in the Wel- 
fare Administration of that department. 


must, in some way or other, intervene 
in a family situation for the benefit 
of the child. The question is, rather, 
whether, outside of judicially sanc- 
tioned intervention, there should be a 
group of social workers, or social agen- 
cies, professing a particular partisan- 
ship for the child. Is child welfare, in 
fact, a term describing a number of 
services that affect the welfare of chil- 
dren, or is it a cause that transcends 
and unifies these services? 

The question has been complicated— 
and, indeed, to some extent shown for 
what it is—by the way in which certain 
child welfare workers speak of them- 
selves as “representatives” of the child. 
This has allowed them to champion 
children’s “rights” in opposition to 
those of parents. But this is a false 
dichotomy. What is actually liable 
to be opposed is, in fact, the parents’ 
and the community’s concept of what is 
good for the child, in spite of the ef- 
forts of some writers to show that 
representing the child is no threat to 
a parent’s rights because “most parents 
want to be good parents. It is part of 
the total culture.” 8 


REACTION TO THE Maas REPORT 


A clear example of the tendency of 
some workers to think in terms of 
children’s rights as being opposed to 
those of their parents came as a result 
of confirmation by Maas and Engler?’ 
of what was already patent—that far 
too many children were being reared in 
foster care with very tenuous relation- 
ships to their own parents and none of 
the protection of adoption. The situation 
was seen to be due to unrealistic indul- 
gence of parents, and one writer sug- 


8 Annie Lee Davis, Children in Their Own 
Homes (Washington: Children’s Bureau, 
1953), p. 34. 

® Henry J. Maas and Richard E. Engler, 
Children in Need of Parents (New York 
Columbia University Press, 1959). 
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gested that “the field should review the 
concept of parental rights with greater 
attention to the rights of the child.” +° 
Yet the report had made clear that all 
too often these parents had been left 
without agency assistance of any kind. 
They were not so much indulged as 
ignored.7+ 

The report certainly gave impetus to 
a number of adoption statutes which 
permitted agencies to petition for 
permanent custody of children where 
parents had failed, during placement, 
to fulfill their responsibilities*# Yet 
these laws, although they required that 
agencies make every effort to encourage 
parents’ participation, did not require 
that the responsibilities of the parent 
be spelled out at the time that tempo- 
rary custody was given to an agency. 
This had been recommended and the 
powers involved delineated by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau five years before. 
Nevertheless, many a parent must find 
himself deprived of rights he never 
knew that he had. 


“CHILD-CENTERED” PRACTICE 


It is obvious that there are implica- 
tions for family life and for the rela- 
tionship between individuals and their 
society, to say nothing of the experts 
in it, in the concept that children have 
“rights” beyond those recognized by 
law, synonymous with their needs,** 


10 Robert H. McCrae, “Jane Addams and 
Our Unfinished Business,” Child Welfare, Vol. 
39 (October 1960), p. 5. 

11 Maas, “Highlights of the Foster Care 
Project: Introduction,” Child Welfare, Vol. 38 
(July 1959), p. 5. 

12See, for instance, Shad Poller, “New 
York’s New Adoption Law: The Permanently 
Neglected Child,’ Child Welfare, Vol. 38 
(July 1959), pp. 1-4. 

13 Standards for Specialized Courts Dealing 
with Children (Washington: Children’s 
Bureau, 1954). 

14Emma O Lundberg, Unto the Least of 
These (New York: Appleton-Century, 1947), 
p. 4. 


and that their implementation in indi- 
vidual situations is the legitimate duty 
and concern of community agencies. 
Historically, this is a fairly recent 
concept. It belongs specifically to this 
“Century of the Child.” It clearly also 
has implications for training in child 
welfare work. There has been some 
disquiet recently about the disappear- 
ance of specific child welfare courses in 
schools of social work and some ques- 
tion about the knowledge of both child 
psychology and the specifics, say of 
child placement, that more general 
courses provide. 

Probably no responsible worker is an 
absolutist in this respect. The field 
itself often shifts in both directions at 
once, as in the new adoption laws and 
in the renaming of AFDC to recognize 
the family. Discriminating readers 
may be interested in discerning one 
trend or the other in the articles which 
follow. The subject is also one fraught 
with emotion. The “child-centered” 
worker is apt to claim a superior love 
of children, even to misquoting Jesus. 
“Unto the least of these” does not refer 
to children, but to the least considerable 
or attractive, which well may mean the 
neglecting parent.” It is therefore 
with some trepidation that I advance 
my conviction that although such a 
concept is manageable at a highly pro- 
fessional level, it often does more harm 
than good at the untrained or local 
level, where a love of children is too 
often a result of unresolved conflict 
with parents. There are too many 
child welfare workers who are deeply 
suspicious of anyone’s care of a child 
but their own, and too many whose 
concept of protecting a child involves 
protecting him not only from his “bad” 
parents but from the realities of life. 
I would have to say that, in my experi- 
ence as a worker, a supervisor, a con- 


16 See Interpreters Bible (New York: 
Abingdon, 1951), Vol 7, pp. 565-566. 
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sultant, an administrator, and a teacher, 
I have seen more children harmed by 
overprotection by the worker than I 
have by asking of them more than 
they can undertake. Others may 
disagree strongly. 


RicHtTs AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


It is frequently held that a family- 
centered approach tends to allow par- 
ents to indulge their own wishes at the 
expense of the child. This would not 
be so if the field could stop thinking 
in terms of “rights” alone and take 
more seriously the responsibilities that 
accompany parenthood, a discovery 
that is being made by not a few place- 
ment agencies.2® But there is also a 
great need to define a child’s “rights” 
in a more positive way. This is the 
theme of one of these articles, and its 
implications are widespread. The fact 
is that the law of parent and child is 
entirely inadequate in the light of 
modern child welfare developments. 
The law appears to recognize only the 
child’s need to be cared for. It ignores 
his need for someone to stand in a 
planning relationship to him. The very 
word “custody” with which a child 
comes into the care of an agency means 
at one and the same time mere posses- 


18 See, for instance, Jack Hoyle, “We Ex- 
pect Something of Parents,” Chapel Hill 
Workshop Reports (Chapel Hill. School of 
Social Work, University of North Carolina, 
1960), Part II, pp. 25~61. 


sion, the act of taking under immediate 
care, and an ill-defined responsibility 
akin to guardianship, so that it is a 
fortunate agency which knows with 
what powers it has been entrusted and 
a still more fortunate parent who knows 
what powers he has lost and what he 
retains. Foster parents are sometimes 
held to have “custody” of a child and 
a presumptive right to his person, even 
though they may have been paid for 
his care by an agency. Some courts 
confuse custody with the termination 
of all parental rights. 

Perhaps a clarification of the rights 
of parent and child would resolve some 
of the questions that we have raised. 
The rights and responsibilities of public 
and private agencies also need clarifica- 
tion, particularly in the area of child 
protection. Child welfare statutes are 
often alarmingly vague in the powers 
that they do or do not establish, and 
the respective powers of the court, as 
the judicial agency, and of the agency 
which cares for or works with the child 
are in need of clarification. Too often 
each seems to exercise powers that 
should belong to the other. 

Whatever can be said of the field, 
it is an expanding one, staffed by dedi- 
cated and in some cases highly skilled 
persons but also entrusted all too often 
to those without such qualifications. It 
is an integral part of the American 
scene, which is all the more reason why 
its concepts and methods should be 
afforded a close scrutiny. 


Unmet and Future Needs 


By E. ELIZABETH GLOVER and Josera H. RED 


ABrsTRACT: Cultural and economic changes have had an im- 
pact on the American family that has resulted in new problems 
in child welfare. Aid to Families with Dependent Children; the 
nation’s basic child welfare program, is failing to meet even 
minimum physical needs of children and their parents. The 

_number of children under eighteen with working mothers, and 
with disorganized and inadequate parents, requires that day- 
care programs be established for children of all ages. Home- 
maker programs should be expanded and protective services 
provided on state-wide bases under public administration. All 
states need additional services for unmarried parents, especially 
for nonwhites and poor whites. The number of children in 
foster care is rising; socioeconomic and cultural factors demand 
a re-evaluation of long-held assumptions regarding foster- 
family and group care. Methods of child care need to be 
studied systematically. A nationwide pattern for financing child 
welfare services is necessary to eliminate divided and confused 
responsibility among federal and state, public and private 
bodies. The shortage of professional and nonprofessional per- 


sonnel in child welfare is critical. Unmet needs in child welfare ` 


services can be filled when these services are perceived in terms 
of basic national policy. 
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URING the past thirty-five years, 

progress has been made in pro- 
viding necessary child welfare services 
in the United States and in improving 
the quality of services. At no time, 
however, have the services met the 
needs of millions of children; neither 
have they been developed with fore- 
sight and planfulness. To a consider- 
able extent, they have been looked upon 
as charities and made available only if 
a group of citizens with common re- 
ligious or social interests decided to 
establish and support them. Nowhere 
is there clearer evidence of the Amer- 
ican people’s failure to comprehend 
the impact that social, economic, and 
technological changes have had on the 
family than in the present state of 
the nation’s services for parents and 
children, 

Cultural and economic changes have 
taken place with staggering rapidity 
through the Great Depression, World 
War II, the atomic period, and into this 
space age. They have had disorganizing 
effects on the family and other social 
institutions. The extended family has 
been replaced by the mobile, nuclear 
family. “One out of every three 
mothers with children under 18 is in the 
labor force.” * Thousands of Negroes 
from the South and whites from de- 
pressed areas all over the country have 
migrated to urban centers. Many of 
these people have little in the way of 
knowledge, skills, or other resources 
necessary for maintaining homes and 
rearing children in such a complex 
society. Hundreds of thousands of 
families are housed in ghettos and in 
buildings that are not fit for human 
habitation. People are marrying at 
younger ages—in fact, many children 
are getting married. Medical advances 
and new drugs have dramatically re- 

1Seth Low, “Child Welfare Services, 1962— 


Their Range and Extent,” Welfare in Review, 
Vol. 1, No. 1 (July 1962), pp. 10-20. 


duced mother and infant mortality 
rates, and these drugs permit children 
with severe impairment to survive. The 
country is faced with the reality that 
each year four million babies? are 
being born, some to parents who are 
ill prepared to rear them. At the same 
time, these young, often immature 
parents, and other families, are living 
under social and economic stresses that 
are greater than any with which our 
society has ever had to cope. 

The social work profession—like 
many local and national planning bodies 
and, recently, President Johnson in his 
declaration of war on poverty—recog- 
nizes that the myriad problems of the 
family that affect children and their 
welfare cannot be dealt with by social 
welfare agencies alone. If many prob- 
lems are to be prevented and effectively 
coped with, the combined, co-ordinated 
efforts of all the nation’s organizations 
and institutions—private and public, 
business and government—must be 
brought to bear on them. Social serv- 
ices will be no panacea unless there are 
jobs, education, decent housing, health 
services, family planning, and adequate 
social insurances. If we are to make 
significant headway in preventing family 
breakdown and in meeting the needs 
of children, all of these essential ele- 
ments must be provided—and without 
racial discrimination. 

The extent to which the American 
people have failed to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the effect of economic, 
technological, and social changes on 
families and children in our society is 
evidenced, also, by the prevalence of 
antipathy for public welfare programs 
and by the punitive attitude toward 
those who need financial assistance. 


2 Katherine B. Oettinger, “Public Child 
Welfare Services: New Goals and Responst- 
bilities,” Child Welfare, Vol. 42, No. 9 (No- 
vember 1963), pp. 421-426, statistics on p. 
423. 
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Our people have clung to the myth that 
every enterprising American can be self- 
supporting. The notion that poverty is 
a state that is wilfully chosen by the 
poor is perpetuated among many groups 
in our country. The United States was 
the last of the major Western nations to 
establish a national program of social 
insurance and welfare. It remains one 
of the few that does not provide finañ- 
cial support for families without a 
means test. The percentage of the total 
national income spent by West Euro- 
pean countries for social insurances is 
three times greater than ours.* 

President Kennedy was the first Pres- 
ident to deliver an address on welfare 
to the Congress. In that message, he 
said: “The times, the conditions, the 
problems have changed—and the nature 
and objectives of our public assistance 
and child welfare programs must be 
changed also, if they are to meet our 
human needs.” * As a consequence of 
the multiple problems and the condi- 
tions that obtain in our society, we have 
child welfare problems that are new 
in many aspects and of a magnitude 
never before encountered. Thus, we 
must provide a wider spectrum of serv- 
ices than we have ever had, and we 
must realize that these services will be 
needed by millions of children instead 
of thousands. 


CHD WELFARE SERVICES DEFINED 


In an examination of children’s needs 
that can -be met through child welfare 
services, we shall confine ourselves to 
the definition of child welfare services 
that is in Section 528 of the Public 
Welfare Amendments of 1962. 


8 Elizabeth Wickenden, The New York 
Times, April 6, 1964, Editorial Page. 

#Norman V. Lourie, “Public Welfare Serv- 
ices and Family Life,” Helping the Family in 
Urban Society, ed. by Fred DelliQuadri (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1963), p. 
49, 


...the term “child-welfare services” 
means public [and private] social services 
which supplement, or substitute for, par- 
ental care and supervision for the purpose 
of (1) preventing or remedying, or assist- 
ing in the solution of problems which may 
result in, the neglect, abuse, exploitation, 
or delinquency of children, (2) protecting 
and caring for homeless, dependent, or 
neglected children, (3) protecting and pro- 
moting the welfare of children of working 
mothers, and (4) otherwise protecting and 
promoting the welfare of children, in- 
cluding the strengthening of their own 
homes where possible or where needed, the 
provision of adequate care of children 
away from their homes in foster family 
homes or day-care or other child-care 
facilities. 


The Public Welfare Amendments of 
1962 took great strides forward in legis- 
lative intent and purpose, but they did 
little to change the plight, in a basic 
way, of the families and children who 
are living on a poverty level and those 
who are trying to live on relief provided 
by the Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC) program. AFDC 
is our primary child welfare program, 
and it directly affects many more 
children than all other child welfare 
services combined.” To be sure, the 
amendments decreed that AFDC case 
loads will be reduced to 60 per worker 
so that casework service will be pro- 
vided families, and they allowed for 
75 per cent federal reimbursement to 
the states for personnel. But they did 
nothing to raise the allowances for food, 
shelter, clothing, and so on. In most 
states, AFDC grants are so low that 
children’s minimum physical needs are 


5 About 4 per cent of the children in the 
United States receive Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children at any given time, and 
one out of six children reaching the age of 
eighteen has been a recipient of the AFDC 
program at some time during his life. 
“Children Receiving AFDC,” Welfare in Re- 
view, Vol. 2, No. 3 (March 1964), pp. 16-18. 
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not even met, let alone other needs. In 
many States, the budgets that are estab- 
lished by experts on their staff, as being 
minimal to ‘meet health and decency 
standards, are reduced as much as 40 
per cent or more. Some of the states 
set an arbitrary limit on the amount of 
the grant any family may receive, re- 
gardless of the number of children in 
the family. It is folly—if not hypocrisy 
—to plan for and talk about providing 
casework services and educational re- 
sources for- people who are miserably 
housed and-hungry. It is equally un- 
realistic to think that parents who are 
deprived of basic physical needs, and 
who are given even these by a resentful 
society, will be able to meet the needs 
of their children. 

Thus, in the writers’ opinion, the 
major child welfare program in the 
country is failing to meet the needs of 
children. Unless it is strengthened in 
a fundamental way, it is also unlikely 
that other child welfare services can be 
made as effective as they could be, 
because those programs will be handi- 
capped, if not deluged, by the numbers 
of children with severe problems who 
will continue to pour from AFDC 
caseloads.’ 


Day Care 


In a society that professes the value 
of its children and that is as ostensibly 
concerned as ours with their healthy 
development, one would expect that 
such a revolutionary change as the em- 
ployment of large numbers of mothers 
outside the home would have been 


6E. Elizabeth Glover, Editor's Page, 
“Hunger Can’t Wait,” Child Welfare, Vol. 43, 
No. 4 (April 1964), p. 160. 

TSpace does not permit a discussion of the 
need for an increased -government role in 
raising the level of income for all families— 
not just those who are currently eligible for 
financial assistance—and in broad prevention 
programs in connection with the schools 


treated with national concern. During 
World War II, there was some effort 
made by the government and by private 
industry to provide day-care facilities 
for children of working mothers, but 
these programs, for the most part, were 
discontinued when the war was over. 
Not until the 1962 Public Welfare 
Amendments was there a reassertion of 
government’s responsibility to assist in 
caring for these children. The amend- 
ments call for a maximum of $10 mil- 
lion per year to be made available to 
the fifty states and territories. With 
more than 15 million children under 
eighteen whose mothers work,’ it is 
obvious that $10 million is not very 
much money in terms of meeting need 
for day-care services. Only $4 million 
was actually appropriated by the Con- 
gress for the fiscal year 1964.° In con- 
trast to this nation’s attitude, Russia, 
Israel, Yugoslavia, and Poland, which 
have surprisingly similar statistics on 
working mothers to those in the United 
States, have taken responsibility for 
establishing centers and other services 
for children whose mothers work and 
who need to be cared for by someone 
outside the family.*° 


8 Florence Ruderman, “Day Care: A Chal- 
lenge to Social Work,” Child Welfare, Vol. 
43, No. 3 (March 1964), p. 119. 

? Ellen Winston, “A New Era of Partner- 
ship in Services for Children,” Child Welfare, 
Vol 43, No. 5 (May 1964), p. 221. 

10Henry David, “Work, Women, and 
Children,” The Nations Children, Vol. 3: 
Problems and Prospects, ed. by Eli Ginzberg 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1960), pp 180-199 See also Martin Wolins, 
“Some Theory and Practice in Child Care. 
A Cross-Cultural View,” Child Welfare, Vol. 
42, No. 8 (October 1963), pp. 369-377, 399. 
“From 12 per cent to 20 per cent [of the chil- 
dren of working mothers] are under the atten- 
tion of a day care center” in Russia. Grace 
Holmes Barbey, “The Case for Day Care,” 
Helping the Family in Urban Society, ed. by 
Fred DelliQuadri (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1963), pp. 89-90, passem, quote 
on p. 90 “In Austria, factories have amazing 
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In addition to the millions of children 
whose mothers work and who need 
some form of organized day-care serv- 
ices, there are millions of others in city 
and rural slums who are in need of day 
care to supplement their parents’ inade- 
quacy in child-rearing. Many of these 
parents—illiterate, and often the prod- 
ucts of disorganized, deprived homes— 
are incapable of training their children 
to live constructively in modern society. 
If the children of these parents are to 
have a chance to experience anything 
different, and to escape from the per- 
petually degrading influences of illiter- 
acy, bad housing, violence, and hope- 
lessness, it will be necessary for society 
to provide socialization and rearing, 
even if the children remain with their 
parents. This could be done by estab- 
lishing day nurseries in school buildings 
for children under six and by setting up 
facilities in the schools to care for older 
children after school hours. In this 
way, both children of working mothers 
and those with inadequate parents could 
be given proper care and an opportunity 
for development. 


HOMEMAKER SERVICE 


Homemaker service—that child wel- 
fare service which is provided by 
placing into a family a woman, em- 
ployed by an agency, who has been 
trained to assume the mother’s home- 
making duties in situations in which 
the mother is absent or in need of help 
in the home—has been used to a limited 
extent to prevent placement of children 
outside their homes. The effectiveness 





day care centers,” ibid, p. 89. England also 
established day-care services for children of 
working mothers as “a bulwark in a system 
of national defense.” Maurice Bruce, The 
Coming of the Welfare State (London: B. 
T. Batsford, Ltd., 1961), p. 271. 

1 E, Elizabeth Glover, Editor’s Page, “Sup- 
plementary Child Rearing,” Child Welfare, 
Vol 42, No. 6 (June 1963), pp. 264, 301. 


of homemaker service as a preventive of 
placement for some children has been 
dramatically demonstrated by numerous 
agencies and at far less cost than foster 
care.!? Homemaker service also has 
been proved to be a most valuable serv- 
ice in the training of mothers in house- 
hold management and in the rehabilita- 
tion of troubled, disorganized families." 
Nevertheless, few communities have a 
substantial homemaker program, even 
as a preventive of placement. ‘This is 
true even though in many cities chil- 
dren are daily put into grossly over- 
crowded shelters and are allowed to 
languish in hospital beds because of 
inadequate placement resources. 


PROTECTIVE SERVICE 


In addition to financial assistance, 
casework service to children in their 
own homes, day care, and homemaker 
programs, another basic, essential serv- 
ice for children living in their own 
homes is protective service. This serv- 
ice—in contrast to the others, which are 
provided upon the request of parents 
or guardians—is initiated upon com- 
plaint that a child is being neglected 
or abused. Through authorized agen- 
cies, the community takes responsibil- 
ity for intervening in a family situation 
on behalf of children. A competent 
protective service program offers par- 
ents, who can change, skilled casework 
and other help in learning to be respon- 
sible. Agencies petition the courts for 
children’s removal from those parents 


12 “Nine- to Twenty-four-Hour Homemaker 
Service Project,” prepared by staff of the 
Homemaker Service, Children’s Aid Society, 
New York, Child Welfare, Vol. 41, Nos. 3 
and 4 (March and April 1962), pp. 99-103, 
pp. 153-159. 

18 See, for example, Ruth M. Snyder, “A 
Public Agency’s Homemaker Service Pro- 
gram,” Child Welfare, Vol 43 (March 1964), 
pp. 124-128; Bessie Mae Jones, “A Demon- 
stration Homemaker Project,” Child Welfare, 
Vol, 43 (March 1964), pp. 133-137. 
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who will not or cannot give their chil- 
dren proper care. In hundreds of coun- 
ties in the United States, there is no 
protective service for children, other 
than police services, and, in many of 
the nation’s largest cities, the only pro- 
tective service is provided by voluntary 
agencies that are not sufficiently fi- 
nanced to give total community cover- 
age. This condition obtains even 
though, in this country, neglect is the 
single most important problem for chil- 
dren who are served by private and 
public agencies.‘ In most communi- 
ties, people know more readily whom to 
call to report abuse of animals than the 
neglect or abuse of children. 

The alarming incidence of physical 
battering and abuse of young children 1" 
has resulted, in some states, in legis- 
lation that requires physicians to report 
all cases of suspected battering. Such 
legislation can be helpful in case 
finding but, without basic protective 
service programs throughout the states, 
few children, even in this category, 
will be protected, as there will not be 
adequate follow-up work or the neces- 
sary casework and placement services 
that are essential. 

In the writers’ opinion, every county 
and city should have a publicly financed 
and administered child protective serv- 
ice, operated on a twenty-four-hour, 
seven-days-a-week basis under the di- 
rection of professional social workers. 


14Helen R. Jeter, Children, Problems and 
Services in Child Welfare Programs, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 403 (Washing- 
ton: U. S Government Printing Office, 1963), 
p. 30. 

15 See, for example, United States Children’s 
Bureau Communication of November 29, 
1962; “The Battered-Child Syndrome,” Edi- 
torial, Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, Vol 181 (1962), p. 42; Protecting 
the Battered Child (Denver, Colorado: The 
American Humane Association, 1962); The 
Neglected/Battered-Child Syndrome (New 
York: Child Welfare League of America, 
1963). 


This program would be an integral part 
of a community’s child welfare services 
and would have available the services 
provided through other programs, such 
as AFDC, homemaker, day care, and 
foster care. It should be so clearly 
identified and publicized that all per- 
sons would know to whom they could 
report situations in which children are 
being neglected or abused. 


SERVICES TO UNMARRIED PARENTS 


In a penetrating article on unmarried 
mothers, Elizabeth Herzog asked: “Are 
we [the nation] concerned about il- 
legitimate births? Are we concerned 
about extramarital conception? Or 
are we concerned about extramarital 
coitus?” *® Any nationwide approach 
to the basic issues of the phenomenon 
of unmarried parenthood would need 
to include consideration of these ques- 
tions. For purposes of this article, 
however, we are concerned with services 
that are needed by many of the thou- 
sands of women and girls who become 
pregnant out of wedlock and by the 
men and boys by whom they conceive.*” 

The pattern of services for unmarried 
parents varies from state to state, and 
the majority of services are provided 
by voluntary agencies. Service for un- 
married fathers is provided by few 
agencies in the country. There are 
only 192 maternity homes—all under 
voluntary auspices—with a capacity for 

18 Unmarried Mothers: Some Questions to 
Be Answered and Some Answers to Be Ques- 
tioned,” Child Welfare, Vol. 41, No. 8 (Octo- 
ber 1962), pp 339-351, quote on p. 340. 

17 Jt is estimated that 220,600 illegitimate 
births occurred in the United States in 1959. 
Vital Statistics of the U. S. 1959 (Washing- 
ton: U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Public Health Service, National 
Office of Vital Statistics, 1960), Vol. 1, Sec- 
tion 3, Natality Statistics, pp. 3-30. Forty 
per cent of unmarried mothers, in a given 
year, are estimated to be under twenty years 
of age. Herzog, op. ctl. 
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5,000, located in forty-seven states.*® 
Even though only one third of unmar- 
ried mothers are white, three-fourths of 
the total service given by public agen- 
cies is to white women; one fourth of 
the maternity homes are restricted 
against Negroes.1® From information 
obtained by Child Welfare League of 
America and from the findings of the 
Adams study, it is known that there 
are insufficient services for unmarried 
parents in all states and an absence of 
services in some. Where services exist, 
they are frequently restricted in rela- 
tion to race, residence, religion, and 
recidivism. Few agencies that serve the 
unmarried mother provide the total 
services she needs or take responsibility 
for making them available through 
other agencies. These services include 
all or several of the following: medical 
care, casework, financial aid, housing, 
foster care, legal assistance, and adop- 
tion. Those girls and women most de- 
prived of services are Negroes, other 
nonwhites, and the white unmarried 
mothers who are without financial re- 
sources. We believe that maternity 
homes should always provide foster care 
and adoption services, in addition to 
their traditional services. 


ADOPTION 


In 1962 the courts granted petitions 
for the adoption of about 121,000 chil- 
dren; 52 per cent of these adoptions 
were by adults who were not related 
to the children.?® About 70,200 of the 


18 Hannah M. Adams, Social Services for 
Unmarried Mothers and Their Children Pro- 
vided Through Public and Voluntary Child 
Welfare Agencies, Child Welfare Report No. 
12 (Washington: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Children’s Bureau, 
1962), pp. 11—12. 

19 Ibid., pp. 8-12. 

20 “Facts About Children—Adoptions in the 
United States’ (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Welfare Administration, Children’s Bu- 
reau, 1963). 


children adopted were illegitimate,” 
and this figure does not represent all of 
the children available for adoption. 
Child welfare agencies have made tre- 
mendous progress in the past ten years 
in providing adoption for children in 
need of it, and they have steadily in- 
creased the number of adoptive place- 
ments each year. In spite of the estab- 
lishment of realistic requirements for 
adoptive applicants, elimination of out- 
moded practices and procedures, and 
year-round adoptive home recruitment 
programs, many communities have been 
unable to provide families for the ever 
growing number of children for whom 
adoption is desirable. The problem of 
placing older children, those with physi- 
cal or emotional difficulties, and those 
of minority groups has become critical. 
In some states, such as Florida, the 
state-wide voluntary agency has had 
such an increase in children in care 
that it is seeking homes—even for 
normal, white infants—through the 
assistance of agencies in other states.?? 

Although the percentage of nonwhite 
adoptions has increased more than that 
of white adoptions in the past decade,” 
agencies cannot obtain a sufficient num- 
ber of adoptive families for the non- 
white child. Several agencies in the 
country—some, after having invested 
large amounts of money and staff time 
in recruiting Negro adoptive homes with 
little success—have concluded that 
adoption will not be realized for a large 
number of Negro children who have 
been relinquished for adoption.** Con- 


21 Ibid. 

22 Child Welfare League of America is now 
conducting a study to determine what the 
national picture is vis-à-vis the number of 
children available for adoption and the 
number of adoptive parent applicants. 

28 “Facts About Children,” op. cit. 

24 This conclusion was supported by the 
findings of a study by Lelia Calhoun Deasy 
and Olive Westbrooke Quinn, “The Urban 
Negro and Adoption of Children,” Child 
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sequently, they have imaginatively ini- 
tiated plans to obtain long-term, so- 
called “permanent” foster homes for 
these children, the majority of whom 
are under three years of age.” It is 
thought that many Negro families, as 
well as white, who, because of economic 
and social barriers or psychological 
reasons, are unwilling to assume the 
risks and responsibilities of adoption, 
will be interested in taking a young 
child into their homes on a perma- 
nent basis. Agencies will pay all 
expenses of the children’s care; at the 
same time, they will encourage the 
foster parents to assume as much re- 
sponsibility as they are willing to take 
in other areas, even allowing them to 
give their names to the children. 

Adoptive home recruitment programs 
should be continued, and the develop- 
ment of quasi-adoptive homes should 
be accelerated. In addition, until a 
child reaches his majority, finances 
should be provided to those qualified 
families who wish to adopt but are 
financially unable. Also, there should 
be in every state an adoption exchange 
`” in which all licensed agencies would 
participate and a national adoption 
exchange through which the state ex- 
changes would work. These exchanges 
would facilitate the use of all qualified 
adoptive homes in the nation and 
would open up all available resources 
for children, irrespective of a child’s 
geographical location. 


Foster CARE *6 


The magnitude of the problems af- 
fecting children and families and the 





Welfare, Vol. 41, No 9 (November 1962), 
pp. 400-408 

25 Rebecca Smith, “Permanent or Long- 
Term Foster Family Care,” Child Welfare, 
Vol, 43, No. 4 (April 1964), pp. 192-194. 

26 Foster care is defined as child welfare 
services that provide care, protection, and 
therapy for a child who is unable to live 


ineffectiveness of the current methods 
used for coping with the care of placed 
children demand that consideration be 
given to revamping traditional services 
and developing new ones. The number of 
children in foster care has risen steadily 
from 1958 through March 31, 1961— 
229,500 to 255,000.27 In nearly every 
city in the country, there are inade- 
quate facilities to care for children who 
must be removed from their own homes. 
They are crowded into temporary 
shelters and hospitals where they wait 
indefinitely because foster homes and 
group-care resources are unavailable. 
Often, they are placed in grossly in- 
appropriate situations because spe- 
cialized facilities—such as residential 
treatment centers—to meet their known 
needs are lacking. Since 46.5 per cent 
of the children who are in foster care 
are placed because of neglect, abuse, or 
exploitation, there is little basis for 
assuming that a large number can be 
returned to adequately functioning par- 
ents.’ Of the other 53.5 per cent of 
children in foster care, many can 
neither be placed for adoption nor re- 
turned to their families. Hence, these 
children will need to be in foster care 
until they are self-sustaining. This 
knowledge points up the need for de- 
veloping ways in foster care for 
maintaining stability in a child’s living 
situation. In addition to community- 
integrated child welfare institutions, 
this stability can be ensured through 





with his legal parents This care may be 
provided in a foster-family home, in a group 
home, or in other group-care facilities. 

27 Alfred J. Kahn, “Child Welfare: Trends 
and Directions,” Child Welfare, Vol. 41, No. 
10 (December 1962), pp. 459-477, see esp. 
p. 464. This estimate, prepared by the 
Children’s Bureau, excludes children in resi- 
dential treatment centers, maternity homes, 
training schools, and institutions for the 
handicapped The figure 255,000 was re- 
ported by Seth Low, op. cit, p. 11. 

28 Jeter, op. cit, p. 30 
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agency-owned or -rented group and 
foster-family homes for which child 
care workers and foster parents are em- 
ployed. Also, some of the young chil- 
dren may be placed on a quasi-adoptive 
basis, referred to in the section on 
adoption. 

For many years, the child welfare 
field has enunciated a preference for 
foster-family care for the child needing 
placement who could be contained in a 
foster-family home. This attitude has 
been influenced by the structural and 
social similarities of this form of care 
to what is considered normal and desir- 
able in this society and by knowledge 
that congregate and depersonalized in- 
stitutions are harmful to the emotional 
and social development of children. 
This has resulted in an overdependence 
on foster-family care and blindness to 
some of its shortcomings. It has also 
blocked careful examination and study 
of the full potentialities of group care 
in a variety of forms. It may have 
also retarded systematic study of what 
children need and can use effectively, 
irrespective of setting. 

If the needs of children who are now 
and will be in foster care are to be met, 
agencies must also examine long-held 
assumptions in the light of the effect 
of socioeconomic changes on the nature 
of the children in their case loads. 
More than 50 per cent of the children 
in foster care today have personality 
problems °° and there is some evidence 
that an increasing number are aggres- 
sive and acting-out There is also a 
large number of adolescents in foster 
care who need to be prepared for inde- 


29 Joseph H. Reid, “Next Steps,” Children 
in Need of Parents,” ed by Henry S. Maas 
and Richard E. Engler, Jr. (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959), p. 391. 
“The study indicates that where parental 
rights were modified by court action, the 
chances of the child returning to his own 
home were also sharply decreased.” 


pendence and self-sufficiency. All of 
these factors require re-evaluation of 
certain assumptions to determine 
whether children are being served with 
outmoded methods. 

At the same time that the field—es- 
pecially the public agencies—has relied 
so heavily on foster-family homes,” it 
has done relatively little to make caring 
for children attractive to active and 
potential foster families. Boarding rates 
still reflect the concept that adequate 
payments to foster parents will tarnish 
their relationship with foster children. 
Most foster parents receive nothing for 
their service and often not even enough 
to cover their out-of-pockets costs. 
This pattern persists even though there 
has been a steady decrease in the ratio 
of adequate foster homes to the children 
for whom they are sought. 

It is thought that this shortage of 
foster homes may be caused by: smaller 
houses and inadequate housing, in- 
creased mobility of the population, 
more employment of women, low board 
rates, and reduced rural population. If 
these assumptions are valid, it is im- 
perative that foster parents be paid on 
the same basis as other employees who 
render services. Since some of the 
above facts about changes in our so- 
ciety also affect the availability of 
child-care workers in institutions and 
group homes, it is equally essential that 
salaries for these positions be set at 
levels that will attract adequate people. 
It will also be necessary for agencies to 
provide formal orientation and training, 
both for foster parents and child-care 


30 The public and private agencies have 
approximately equal percentages of all foster 
children—53 per cent by the public and 47 
per cent by the private. Of those in foster- 
family care, however, 74.7 per cent are in 
public agencies, Children’s Bureau, Child 
Welfare Statistics—1961 (Washington: U. S. 
Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare, 
1962), p 35. 
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workers, and to maintain ongoing staff 
development programs, in addition to 
the help that is given by caseworkers 
and supervisors. 


CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


In the limited space permitted, we 
have not been able to discuss three 
major areas of unmet needs in child 
welfare services—research, financing, 
and personnel. We have only hinted 
at some of the questions in child welfare 
services that need to be researched. We 
do not know, for example, “. . . how 
much of the apparent Jack of success 
in foster care is attributable to factors 
inherent in the separation of children 
from their families and how much to 
inadequacies in the quality of foster 
care as now carried on—or other 
factors.” 3! 

We have barely touched on the criti- 
cal and complex problems in the current 
methods of financing child welfare serv- 
ices, other than to point out the need 
for more money—private and public— 
and the necessity of the federal gov- 
ernment providing more funds. The 
pattern of financing varies from state 
to state for all child welfare services, 
except AFDC. State and local govern- 
ments toss the problem back and forth. 
In many communities, financial support 
for child welfare is not only inadequate 
but depressed, as a result of the divided 
responsibility and confusion among vol- 
untary agencies, private funding bodies, 
and municipal authorities. One step 
that is urgently needed is congressional 
legislation to provide open-ended fi- 
nancing to the states for foster care 
payments. This action would eliminate 
the current discrimination against foster 
care; it is the only major area of human 


81 Helen L. Witmer, Director, Division of 
Research, U. S. Children’s Bureau, in a letter 
to one of the authors. 


need for which almost no federal funds 
are appropriated.*? Bruce reports that. 
after World War II, during which 
people in England had seen the rapid 
and possible development of welfare 
services, they began to ask: “If for 
warfare, why not for welfave?”*? We 
in the United States should ask and 
continue to ask: “If for the moon, why 
not for mankind?” 

The shortage of professional man- 
power and of trained nonprofessional 
personnel in child welfare is critical. 
In 1960 in public agencies only 43 per 
cent of the child welfare workers had 
received any professional education; 
this was in contrast to 51 per cent in 
1950.°%* There are now 9,350 full-time 
caseworkers in the child welfare field 
in public agencies; by 1975, 20,000 
will be required.*® Since the public 
agencies serve 53 per cent of the chil- 
dren in foster care alone,™® the need 
for expanding programs for educating 
social workers for the child welfare field 
is dramatically clear. It is also equally 
imperative that the child welfare field 
step up its efforts to delineate those 
tasks involved in rendering services 
that can be performed by nonprofes- 
sionals, Formalized staff training pro- 
grams are essential for teaching tech- 
niques, procedures, and the like to non- 
professionals. Such programs are be- 
coming more and more necessary, also, 
for teaching special knowledge and 


82 Other than a few hundred thousand dol- 
lars of Child Welfare Services funds, the only 
federal funds now available in the states for 
foster care payments are for those children 
who are placed from a family receiving AFDC 
as long as the family is eligible for AFDC. 

330p ct, p. 272. 

3t Katherine Oettinger, of. cit, p. 424. 

35 Elen Winston, op cit, p. 222. 

86 Children’s Bureau, Child Welfare Sta- 
listics—-1961 (Washington: U., S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 1962), 
p 35. 
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skills to those professionals who have 
not had graduate field instruction or 
experience in child welfare. 

Finally, child welfare services reflect 
societal values and goals. These serv- 
ices also reveal the degree to which a 
society has integrated its goals and 
values with the social and economic 


structure that it has created. The 
unmet needs in services for children in 
this country testify to the nation’s 
failure to comprehend the problems 
and, consequently, to perceive services 
for children in terms of basic na- 
tional policy, crucial to its defense and 
ultimate survival. 


Child Welfare Research: A Review and Critique 


By Eomund V. MECH 


ABSTRACT: Child welfare is uneasy about the limitations of 
its scientific information. Expressions of dissatisfaction with 
the contributions of research to practice are not uncommon. A 
survey of studies in child welfare, undertaken as a basis for 
documenting the nature and direction of current research, 
reveals the following types of investigations being pursued: 
characteristics of child welfare populations, decision-making, 
evaluative studies of services, and developmental studies of 
children and families. Evaluative studies of services and anal- 
yses of the characteristics of special populations, typically 
unwed mothers, adopted children, and foster parents, dominate 
research activity. Decision-making procedures involving practi- 
tioners and administrators are receiving only token attention. 
Methodological gaps exist which must be bridged for the pur- 
pose of improving research in child welfare. The need also 
exists for researchers to plan studies of a programmatic nature 
so that each study builds on the previous one and to gather data 
in the crucible of actual practice situations, 
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HILD welfare faces countless chal- 

lenges as it seeks to promote the 
well-being of children. Not only are 
resources required in the form of com- 
prehensive networks of services and 
facilities, the need exists also for fresh 
knowledge that deepens our understand- 
ing of how to improve services to chil- 
dren and families. One of the ways in 
which child welfare is able to increase 
its knowledge is through research. 
Speaking in support of a scientific 
perspective, Katherine Oettinger, Chief, 
United States Children’s Bureau, stated 
recently, “We are more convinced than 
ever of the importance of research that 
will bring to... child welfare the 
same kind of scientific objectivity that 
has been brought . . . to medical prob- 
lems.”* Because research in child wel- 
fare is expanding rapidly there is value 
in reviewing its direction and progress 
and in speculating about future pros- 
pects. Accordingly, our paper sought 
to identify salient areas of investigation, 
to document the tenor of empirical find- 
ings, and to venture an assessment of 
the present status of child welfare 
research. 


TRENDS IN CHILD WELFARE RESEARCH 


The following study areas were 
noted: differential characteristics of 
child welfare populations, decision- 
making in child welfare, evaluative 
studies of child welfare services, and 
developmental studies of children and 
families. Our survey wielded a broad 
brush in attempting to portray the con- 
temporary scene in each of the four 
research areas. 


Differential characteristics of child wel- 
fare populations 
Research aimed at documenting the 
characteristics of child welfare popula- 
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tions is accumulating at a rapid pace. 
“Who are our clients and what are they 
like?” appears as the predominate 
theme. Effort has been devoted to 
studying the characteristics of many 
groups including adoptive and foster 
parents, children who are separated 
permanently or temporarily from par- 
ents, and unwed mothers. 

As early as 1933 Leahy? reported 
data on the characteristics of more than 
2,000 adoptive parents. At that time, 
it was found that a large percentage 
were native-born Americans, their aver- 
age age was older than was observed for 
comparable groups of natural parents, 
an average of ten years had elapsed 
between marriage and adoption of a 
child, and the proportion of adoptive 
fathers in professional and business 
occupations was about four times that 
of males in general. A study by Maas® 
corroborates much of the information 
reported by Leahy during the Depres- 
sion era. Maas’s profile of the typical 
adoptive couple contains the following 
ingredients: white, married about ten 
years prior to placement of a child, 
couple in mid-thirties, both members of 
same church, usually Protestant, high 
schcol graduates, and free from notice- 
able health problems. Preference for 
an infant was expressed by most 
couples. Maas’s analysis suggests that 
older children and children with special 
needs were more acceptable to “blue- 
collar” applicants than to “white- 
collar” adoptive couples. Differential 
preferences for children are by no 
means limited to adoptive families. 
Variations in capacity to accept differ- 
ences in children stemming from age 
and deviations in mental, physical, or 
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emotional traits may be observed as 
well in foster parents.* 

Large numbers of children are sepa- 
rated from their own families. Some 
of the separations are temporary, others 
are permanent. To what extent is sepa- 
ration responsible for creating adjust- 
ment problems in children? Despite a 
plethora of opinions on the topic, few 
clear-cut answers are available. When 
Bowlby’s č analysis on separation effects 
appeared, its flavor was decidedly pes- 
simistic. Separation was seen as having 
a deleterious effect on children with a 
strong likelihood of causing permanent 
damage. Although too little is known 
yet about separation and its effect on 
the well-being of children, particularly 
as it relates to later life, few deny 
the hazards of prolonged institutional 
living or foster placement. Many are 
concerned and are searching for ways 
of compensating for some of the de- 
priving elements associated with sepa- 
rating children from their own families. 
A study by Weinstein,® for example, 
suggests that the well-being of children 
in foster care is enhanced if the child 
is able to visit with his own parents. 

With respect to adoption, several 
studies have reported a high incidence 
of emotional disorder among adopted 
children, Recently, the United States 
Children’s Bureau’ questioned whether 
the high incidence of adoptees using 
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psychiatric facilities is representative of 
the adjustment of the majority of 
adopted children. Information on the 
issue, though sparse, suggests that in- 
ferences based solely on clinic cases 
may overestimate the frequency of emo- 
tional problems among adopted chil- 
dren. When adopted children are com- 
pared with a matched group of children 
raised in their own families, differences 
in functioning are seldom as dramatic 
as suggested by clinic studies. Admit- 
tedly, all children face problems, and 
whether adopted children have more or 
fewer problems than natural children 
may not be a vital issue. What does 
seem important is to identify the prob- 
lems most likely to face adopted chil- 
dren and to determine what aspects 
appear related to adoptive status. 
Maternal employment and its effect 
on children represents still another form 
of parent-child separation. Stoltz® has 
pointed out that one can say almost 
anything about the characteristics of 
children of working mothers and find 
evidence for the assertion in some re- 
search report. When she considered 
only those studies that exercised suf- 
ficient control over variables such as 
socioeconomic level and size of family, 
some semblance of consistency was 
noted in the findings. Contrary to 
popular belief, no significant differences 
were noted between working status of 
mother and delinquency or adjustment 
in children. Moreover, a report by 
Hoffman ?® suggests that a mother’s at- 
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titude toward employment is a potent 
determinant of a child’s behavior. 
Working mothers who disliked their 
work seemed less involved with their 
children, and, in turn, their children 
appeared hostile and assertive. 

Another problem which continues to 
hold the interest of investigators is the 
unmarried mother. What are the char- 
acteristics of unmarried mothers, and 
what factors are responsible for their 
dilemma? Causative explanations of 
unmarried motherhood are many and 
include low mentality, economic depriva- 
tion, and a host of personality disturb- 
ances. Psychodynamic theorists view 
out-of-wedlock pregnancy as neurotic, 
acting-out behavior triggered by the un- 
conscious hostility of daughters toward 
their mothers. One of the beliefs about 
the unmarried female portrays her 
being raised in a home psychologically 
dominated by the mother. Recent re- 
search suggests that such a sweeping 
generalization may outdistance the evi- 
dence. Vincent ** had occasion to com- 
pare the family backgrounds of unwed 
mothers with that reported by a group 
of single, never-pregnant females. His 
results are sobering. The percentage of 
single never-pregnant females who re- 
ported mother dominance of family was 
actually higher than was the case with 
pregnant unmarried women. Herzog,’? 
in-an attempt to make sense out of a 
muddy area, concludes, “So far no 
single trait or condition—physical, in- 
tellectual, or emotional—stands up as 
the overwhelming constant character- 
izing the unmarried mother—except, of 
course, bearing a child out of wedlock.” 
Meyer** suggests that unmarried- 
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mother research has been hampered 
in several respects, mainly by sampling 
bias, overemphasis on psychological 
explanations, and by viewing all un- 
married mothers as a single type. 


Decision-making in child welfare 


Child welfare is an active process and 
requires practitioners and administra- 
tors to make choices among alternate 
courses of action. Because the well- 
being of many children depends on the 
soundness of professional judgments, 
studies on how decisions are made ap- 
pear vital. Let us consider the follow- 
ing questions: what criteria are used 
in deciding for or against a child’s sepa- 
ration from his own family? what 
placement settings are “best” for which 
children? what models are most valid 
in selecting couples for adoptive and 
foster parenthood? what are the costs 
of various child welfare services? and 
what are optimum work loads for staff? 
The paucity of research on these and 
other complex issues is disturbing and 
constitutes an arresting situation for the 
field. Though limited in number, studies 
on decision processes appear pointed in 
two directions. One cluster is con- 
cerned with practitioner decisions per- 
taining to the evaluation of couples for 
adoptive and foster parenthood and the 
placement of children in suitable set- 
tings. Another line of inquiry has to 
do with research in the administration 
of child welfare services. 

Studies on practitioner evaluations of 
parents by Brieland?* in adoptions and 
Wolins*® in foster care suggest that 
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caseworkers’ decisions are far from ca- 
pricious. Brieland obtained significant 
agreement among caseworkers from dif- 
ferent agencies who were each asked to 
rate the same applicants with respect to 
acceptability for adoptive parenthood. 
Furthermore, Brieland noted that case- 
workers from the agency attaining the 
highest level of agreement periodically 
held meetings to discuss their expec- 
tations and standards for adoptive 
couples. Even though a scarcity of 
data. exists in all facets of decision- 
making, the most distressing gap ap- 
pears to be in relation to the placement 
of children. Data are virtually non- 
existent on issues such as “When 
should children be separated and where 
should they be placed.” Briar’s*® ex- 
periment suggests that caseworkers are 
more likely to agree on whether or not 
a child is sufficiently disturbed to re- 
quire placement than they are on where 
to place the child. An important study 
by Boehm," now underway, is con- 
cerned with identifying the criteria used 
by child welfare workers in deciding 
for or against a child’s separation from 
his own family. With placement prob- 
lems increasing in complexity, her 
investigation is timely and is likely to 
have many implications for practice. 

Research studies related to adminis- 
trative planning and decision-making 
are appearing with greater regularity. 
Analysis of costs and the allocation of 
funds within service programs is one of 
the topics receiving attention. A method 
of measuring costs based on work units 
in child welfare has been developed by 
Schwartz and Wolins.7® A survey of 
costs in residential treatment centers 

18 Scott Briar, “Clinical Judgment in Foster 
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for children has been completed by 
Hylton.® In her report, data from 
sixteen centers showed the yearly costs 
of treating individual children ranged 
from $3,928 to $17,947. On the aver- 
age, the highest cost was for seriously 
disturbed children who came from 
stable homes; the lowest cost was for 
problem children who came from a dis- 
turbed or unfit family. Cost is a factor, 
too, when consideration is given to case- 
load reduction as a method of im- 
proving service to families. When work 
loads were reduced in a study con- 
ducted in a public assistance setting,?° 
caseworkers in the experimental group 
had three times as many contacts with 
families as did workers carrying a usual 
load. It remains for the welfare ad- 
ministrator to balance the possible gain 
of reducing work loads against the 
increased cost of adding staff. 


Evaluative studies of child welfare 
services 


Measuring the effectiveness of serv- 
ices to children and families is neces- 
sary. Child welfare has concentrated 
on the evaluative type of study as a 
method of improving services, and for 
good reason. Evaluative research seeks 
to answer a question vital to practi- 
tioners—namely, “How well are we 
doing?” Investigations have been con- 
ducted on such issues as: how do 
adopted children turn out? to what 
extent do children who grow up in 
(Publication No 366, Washington, D C: 
United States Children’s Bureau, 1958) 
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families receiving public assistance de- 
velop satisfactorily? how effective are 
programs aimed at reducing juvenile 
delinquency? and how successful are 
treatment centers in helping disturbed 
children? Other deserving questions 
could be added to this list. Numerous 
programs have reported research find- 
ings describing the effectiveness of their 
services. Although far from decisive, 
the results are encouraging. Our point 
is best illustrated by sampling informa- 
tion from various programs. 

Promising findings have been reported 
in the field of adoptions. Follow-up 
studies of families who legally adopted 
children have shown adoption to be a 
highly desirable placement choice for 
many children. By combining the 
results of major studies published be- 
tween the years 1924 to 1963," in- 
cluding agency as well as nonagency 
placements, it was possible to estimate 
placement success in adoption. Of the 
more than 1,100 adoptive placements in 
which outcome was evaluated, approxi- 
mately 74 per cent were judged satis- 
factory. Even though over-all findings 
pertaining to the success of adoptive 
placements appear positive, the results 
of evaluative studies point to a need for 
new directions in adoption research. 
Recent research suggests that many 
parents have difficulty in interpreting 
adoption to children, particularly at 
critical points in the child’s emotional 
development. Adoption research would 
do well to move from a diet of gross 
outcome studies and devote attention to 
sharply focused problems related to ad- 
justment situations faced by families in 
the years following placement. 


21 Representative studies during this period 
are Sophie Van S. Theis, How Foster Children 
Turn Out (New York: State Charities Aid 
Association, 1924); and Helen Witmer, Eliza- 
beth Herzog, Eugene Weinstein, and Mary 
Sullivan, Independent Adoptions (New York 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1963). 


Another population of concern to 
child welfare is families who require 
financial aid to stay together. To what 
extent are assistance programs for fami- 
lies with dependent children successful 
in providing an opportunity for needy 
children to develop into responsible 
citizens? A partial answer is given by 
Blackwell and Gould ** based on a sur- 
vey of families with dependent children. 
State departments of public welfare co- 
operated in the study by filling out re- 
search forms on children in more than 
6,500 families who also received assist- 
ance under the Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren (ADC) program. In nine out of 
ten families, the program allowed chil- 
dren to remain with their mothers. The 
investigators suggest that without finan- 
cial aid many families would have dis- 
integrated, perhaps resulting in perma- 
nent damage to the children. Notable 
among the results reported in Future 
Citizens All was the finding that delin- 
quency and crime occurred less fre- 
quently than might have been expected 
of children reared in disadvantaged and 
low-income families. A restudy of ADC 
programs since the 1952 report by 
Blackwell and Gould confirms their find- 
ing pertaining to the relatively low 
delinquency rate among ADC children.” 
Yet the effectiveness of traditional pro- 
grams in preventing or reducing delin- 
quency has not been convincingly 
demonstrated. Witmer and Tufts” in 
their analysis of antidelinquency pro- 
grams covering projects in slum areas, 
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recreational approaches, and education 
and therapeutic plans concluded that 
relatively little is known about how to 
prevent or reduce delinquency. Numer- 
ous programs operate on the basis of 
good intention and high hope but too 
often fall short because of inadequate 
plans for evaluation. 

Even though child welfare aspires 
to develop ways and means for prevent- 
ing malfunctioning in children, the 
present state of knowledge concerning 
prevention is inadequate. The fact re- 
mains that large numbers of children 
and youth are in trouble and require 
help. To what extent are treatment 
facilities able to help disturbed children 
function more effectively? No single 
or conclusive answer is possible, pri- 
marily because too few treatment pro- 
grams have been evaluated. Despite 
limited evidence, the results reported 
by certain treatment facilities cannot 
be overlooked. 

One of the pioneering investigations 
aimed at evaluating the results of treat- 
ing disturbed children was conducted 
by Johnson and Reid.*® The Ryther 
Child Center located in Seattle, Wash- 
ington provided the setting. Judgments 
were made of the later adjustment of 
339 children following their discharge 
from treatment. Beneficial results were 
noted for approximately 75 per cent of 
the children. ‘The findings take on 
added significance when the life experi- 
ences of various children prior to treat- 
ment are considered. One child was 
admitted for treatment after he was 
discovered chained in a pigpen at home, 
another after it was discovered he was 
responsible for setting about forty 
forest fires. The most striking thera- 
peutic success was obtained with pre- 
school children. Our excursion into the 
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nature of evaluative research has neces- 
sarily been brief. It is hoped that the 
high lights touched upon illustrate the 
strategic necessity of evaluative methods 
in child welfare. 


Developmental studies of children and 
families 


Developmental studies attempt to 
describe variations in functioning in the 
same population over extended periods 
of time. At present, too many studies 
in child welfare derive data from brief 
observations of children and families. 
Developmental procedures are more 
likely to detect fluctuations in a par- 
ticular group than is the single-episode 
approach. Although this method is ap- 
plicable to a variety of settings, the 
majority of developmental studies in 
child welfare are concentrated on adop- 
tion. Typical of studies in the develop- 
mental group are the ones mentioned 
here. Yarrow and Goodwin?’ are in- 
vestigating the immediate and long-term 
effects of a change in mother figures on 
adoptive children during infancy. Meas- 
urements of the intellectual and person- 
ality development of the children are 
planned until each reaches early adoles- 
cence. The Yarrow-Goodwin study is 
expected to provide needed information 
on the stresses faced by adopted chil- 
dren and their families at different time 
periods and their effect on the psychic 
development of children. Another proj- 
ect underway is reported by Pease and 
Gardner *’ and is designed to study the 
long-term effect of maternal discon- 
tinuity during infancy. Three groups of 
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children are to be used. One group con- 
sists of infants who experienced “mul- 
tiple’ mothering for several months 
prior to adoptive placement. A second 
group experienced only foster-home 
placement prior to adoption. A third 
group, the controls, consists of children 
raised by their own parents. Compari- 
sons between adopted and nonadopted 
children at two years of age on reactions 
to “stress” produced no significant dif- 
ferences. A developmental study in 
progress at the Children’s Bureau of 
Delaware** plans to follow adoptive 
families until children reach middle 
adolescence. Ratings are made of 
adoptive couples at application and con- 
tinue through home study, placement, 
and supervision. Estimates are made 
as well of each child’s potential in terms 
of biological heritage, birth factors, and 
placement experience prior to adoption. 
Follow-up visits are planned with fami- 
lies when children reach age two, four, 
seven, ten, and thirteen. A reference 
group of natural parents and children. is 
included and will serve as a base line 
for interpreting the developmental in- 
formation gathered on adoptive families. 
The Delaware Family Study assumes 
that not only do adoptive parents in- 
fluence the child, but the child’s innate 
capabilities, reactivity, and appeal exert 
a counterinfluence on the parents and 
serve to shape the child’s environment. 

One of the pioneering studies was 
conducted by Skodak and Skeels ? who 
studied the mental development of 
adopted children. It was learned that 
the mental development of children 
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adopted as infants is above average and 
this advantage is maintained into ado- 
lescence. Their results are interpreted 
as justifying early placement when 
adoptive homes offer warmth, security, 
and above average educational and 
social opportunities. Skodak and Skeels 
are currently studying the same children 
who are now adults ranging in age 
from twenty-seven to thirty-three years. 
In the last analysis, if we wish to 
examine the permanence, or lack of 
permanence, of various aspects of func- 
tioning in children and families, then 
long-term observation is necessary. De- 
velopmental research is relevant in 
child welfare and should not be over- 
looked simply because its methods are 
time consuming. 


CRITIQUE 


How adequate is child welfare re- 
search? Practitioners and researchers 
alike would agree that contemporary 
research fails to meet the usual tests 
of scientific adequacy. Sympathetic 
observers would remind us that re- 
search in social agencies and service 
programs is patently difficult and for 
this reason should not be judged too 
harshly. Though not without merit, 
such a view does little to discourage 
mediocrity. Practitioner dissatisfaction 
with current research is perhaps best 
summed up by Herstein,®° who states: 
“Most of the research studies . . . have 
not followed the practice situation very 
closely. They have omitted important 
variables . . . or they have introduced a 
fragmented array of variables which 
have been separated from their original 
relationships. . . .” At the same time, 
speaking from a research perspective, 
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Kadushin ** has suggested that knowl- 
edge derived from the practitioner is not 
without its drawbacks. He observes 
that the line between practitioner 
hypothesis and fact is often nebulous 
and that self-evident hypotheses many 
times achieve the status of fact by 
sheer repetition, not by research valida- 
tion. 

Development of knowledge is a long- 
term undertaking. It would be mis- 
leading indeed to suggest that the 
shortcomings of child welfare research 
are easily correctable. In terms of 
scientific considerations alone, it ap- 
pears that child welfare research has 
not always adhered to the methodolog- 
ical restraints accepted as common- 
place among behavioral scientists. I 
have discussed procedural issues else- 
where in relation to separation research 
with children.” A digest of these ob- 
servations on methodological needs ap- 
pears appropriate at this juncture 


Need for programmatic research 


Child welfare has been hampered by 
a lack of cumulative research. Numer- 
ous studies represent fragments of in- 
formation that do not fit anywhere. 
One of the deficiencies of current re- 
search is the pragmatic seeking of rapid 
solutions to problems of immediate im- 
portance. Emphasis on minutiae and 
on questions of restricted scope often 
leaves the dragon-sized issues un- 
touched. Much of the problem stems 
from researchers who “raid” the field 
by virtue of staying only long enough 
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.too familiar. 


to produce one or two exploratory 
studies before moving on to another 
area. Knowledge is most likely to ac- 
crue when investigators begin to work 
intensively in a particular area and 
unify data from a programmatic series 
of studies, each study building on the 
previous one. 


Need for guiding scientific inquiry 


The deceptively simple Baconian 
notion of science appears to dominate 
child welfare research. Facts and fig- 
ures are amassed but often without ben- 
efit of clarity in problem formulation. 
Hypotheses stated in advance of data 
gathering are all too infrequent. Child 
welfare research may be wallowing in 
what Underwood * refers to as a kinder- 
garten stage of inquiry exemplified by 
the “I-wonder-what-would-happen” type 
of study. Themes such as “I wonder 
how adopted children turn out” are all 
The need for collabora- 
tion between researchers and practition- 
ers in formulating hypotheses to guide 
data gathering is acute. Child welfare 
has barely begun the task of co-ordinat- 
ing research and practice at a conceptual 
level. 


Need for direct study of practice 
processes 


Too frequently, child welfare studies 
are initiated after a service is completed. 
The popularity of follow-up studies 
supports our assertion. Reluctance 
to examine processes in settings as 
they actually unfold stems partly from 
a concern that research may interfere 
with service objectives. Fanshel °* has 
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suggested a straightforward solution to 
the dilemma, namely to utilize practi- 
tioners in making observations of events 
at the time they occur. Researchers 
have erred by failing to interpret to 
practitioners the necessity for gather- 
ing data in the context of actual practice 
situations. 


Need for behavioral observation 


Researchers have shown a preference 
for data-gathering based on the verbal 
reports of persons studied. That verbal 
data cannot be interpreted as synony- 
mous with overt behavior stands as one 
of the painful realities of social science 
research. The possibility of a dis- 
crepancy between the two sources of 
data is often overlooked and behavioral 
meaning erroneously attributed to verbal 
reports. Because child welfare research 
so frequently relies on the interview in 
data collection, the need exists for 
better balance between verbal informa- 
tion and actual behavior. Truly ef- 
fective analysts of behavior have al- 
ways observed their subjects! 


Need for comparative groups 


Researchers have not been enthusi- 
astic about including reference groups 
in studies of special populations. Yet, 
many have seen the need for compara- 
tive groups after completing a project. 
It is clear that numerous studies on 
separated children have proved difficult 
to interpret because investigators failed 
to utilize a comparison group of non- 
separated children. In adoption, for in- 
stance, there has been reluctance to 
attempt comparisons with groups of 
natural children and their families. 
Whether a study population consists of 
adoptive families, foster children, public 
assistance families, children of working 
mothers, or unmarried mothers, we gain 
perspective on their characteristic pat- 
terns by comparison with other com- 
munity groups. 


Need for quantitative analysis 


Research is dependent on measure- 
ment and adequate methods of data 
analysis. Mathematical statisticians have 
provided researchers with an impressive 
array of analytical devices. Methods 
are now available for studying many 
factors concomitantly. Investigators 
no longer need be limited to studies 
using the traditional “one” factor ap- 
proach. Child welfare research has 
been backward in its use of modern 
statistical tools and stands to gain 
much from developments in multi- 
variate analysis, decision theory, scaling 
and measurement theory, and the use 
of computers. Quantitative methods 
are necessary to complement the quali- 
tative documentation supplied by case 
record materials and the global impres- 
sions of research interviewers. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 


Child welfare is uneasy about the 
limited value of its research. That 
many are dissatisfied may be a good 
sign and hopefully is one that will 
trigger a needed transition from medi- 
ocrity to adequacy. Some progress is 
already apparent. Recent years have 
witnessed a marked increase in the 
number of child welfare studies. New 
sources of financial support undoubtedly 
have been instrumental in enhancing re- 
search activity. One resource that has 
contributed in good measure to the 
budding scientific transformation in 
child welfare is the Child Welfare Re- 
search and Demonstration grants pro- 
gram administered by the United States 
Children’s Bureau. Studies are now 
underway in numerous institutions and 
agencies as a result of Children’s Bureau 
support. A few illustrations will point 
up the range of topics under study. 
Adoption is one area that shows little 
evidence of losing its momentum. Stud- 
‘ies on the adjustment of adoptj 
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dren and parents in the years following 
placement are in progress at Bryn 
Mawr College, the University of 
Chicago, the University of Wisconsin, 
and the Child Welfare League of 
America. One project at the Child 
Welfare League of America is follow- 
ing the progress of Caucasian families 
who have adopted Indian children. 
Environmental and cultural differ- 
entials and their effects on children 
is yet another area under scrutiny. In- 
vestigators are attempting to study the 
life situations of culturally handicapped 
children and families in order to un- 
cover ways of helping disadvantaged 
groups more fully to achieve their 
potential. Studies devoted to the effects 
of early life experiences on the edu- 
cability and social functioning of Negro 
children are now in progress at the 
University of Chicago and at Fisk Uni- 
versity. Moreover, the increase in 
working mothers has prompted cities 
such as New York and Los Angeles to 
explore the adequacy of day-care ar- 
rangements for children. In a similar 
vein, the Community Council of Greater 
New York and Howard University are 
exploring ways of helping families avert 
placing their children in foster homes 
and shelters. Even though prevention 
of dysfunctioning is the ultimate goal, 
the need for treatment remains a reality. 
Studies are underway at New York 
Medical College to evaluate the effects 
of group therapy with retarded adoles- 
cents and at the Iowa Children’s Home 
Society to test out new approaches in 
working with disturbed children in 
foster care. In the area of illegitimacy, 
a corrective focus is emerging. Public 
Schools in the District of Columbia are 
sponsoring a School Centered Rehabili- 
tation Program geared to help pregnant 
teen-age girls continue their education. 


In Los Angeles, the Vista Del Mar 
Child Care Service is engaged in study- 
ing ways of helping the forgotten man 
of child welfare—the putative father. 
Despite an encouraging upswing in 
research productivity, there is little 
reason for complacency. Child welfare 
research stands at the crossroads; it has 
yet to blaze new trails for practitioners. 
Much remains to be done. Money, 
manpower, and methodological acumen 
are often cited as necessary ingredients 
for research progress. Yet one may 
have access to funds and manpower 
but lack the organizational structure 
needed to maximize research produc- 
tivity. An incisive diagnosis by Ger- 
shenson *° suggests weak organizational 
structure to be a major ailment in child 
welfare research. He recommends that 
new models of research organization be 
established which “. . . offer career 
opportunities for research personnel, a 
research milieu, an organizational struc- 
ture designed for research programs, 
inspirational leadership, and competent 
administration.” This is a large order 
but by no means impossible to fill. A 
brighter future hinges on whether new 
studies are successful in avoiding the 
pitfalls and errors that have plagued 
past investigations. Tomorrow’s prog- 
ress depends on the extent to which 
administrators, practitioners, and re- 
searchers in child welfare today are 
ready and willing to respond to the 
need for upgrading research. Only by 
giving the highest priority to scientific 
considerations in planning new studies 
can child welfare feel secure that its 
research is pointed in the right direction. 
85 Charles P. Gershenson, “Institutionaliza- 
tion of Child Welfare Research,” paper pre- 
pared for the Institute on Child Welfare 
Research: An Assessment of Knowledge, Gaps 


and Methodologies, Amherst, Mass, 1963, 
p. 15. 


Foster-Family Care: Has It Fulfilled Its Promise? 


By Mary Lewis 


Asstract: Foster-family care seems to promise children 
who must leave their own home for some type of foster care the 
closest approximation to normal life in their own home. The 
close and continuing relationship with responsible adults and the 
opportunities to participate in family and community life should 
provide a corrective and growth experience for the children in 
care. Casework services with parents should enable them to 
re-establish a home for their children or to move ahead on 
permanent planning for their children. The effectiveness of the 
use of foster-family care is tested against its promise. Inescap- 
ably the conclusion must be that it has failed to meet the 
expectations of social agencies and communities. A disappoint- 
ing proportion of children return to parents or are placed for 
adoption; ever growing numbers of children are remaining for 
long periods in foster-family care. For the latter children, the 
prospect seems bleak and unrewarding. Parents are “‘lost” to 
many of the children; many children exhibit emotional and 
social problems. As the conditions under which care has been 
given are examined, it becomes painfully clear that, for many 
children, the promise of foster-family care was doomed to fail 
from the start. But it is also clear that the promise is there if 
the profession, the social agencies, and the communities pursue 
a dedicated, thoughtful approach to its fulfillment. In the dis- 
tress over what has happened to many children, it should not be 
forgotten that, for many others, foster-family care did provide 
security, love, and opportunity for a new and better life. 





Mary Lewis, M.A., New Orleans, Louisiana, is Professor at the School of Social Work, 
Tulane University, where she has been a faculty member for ten years. Prior to teach- 
ing, she was professionally engaged in the field of child welfare, serving as caseworker, 
supervisor, consultant, and administrator. In the field of foster-family care, she is 
author of “Long Term Temporary Care,” published in Child Welfare in 1951. She has 
published in social work education in the particular area of field instruction. 
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N the United States today, there are 

nearly one hundred and seventy- 
five thousand children who are looking 
to foster parents, with help from a 
social agency, to provide the care their 
own parents are unable or unwilling to 
give. Many of these children will grow 
up in foster families or in some other 
foster-care arrangement; a disappoint- 
ingly small proportion will return to 
their own families or will be placed for 
adoption. 

For these children, and for thousands 
who have grown up in foster homes, it 
is not difficult to give a categorical 
answer to the question posed in the 
title. Both social work and popular 
literature reflect a continuing and 
growing uneasiness about the effective- 
ness of foster-family care as it has been 
and is being used by social agencies. 
Joseph H. Reid, Executive Director of 
the Child Welfare League of America, 
has said, “Despite the enormous ad- 
vances made by social welfare in caring 
for the dependent, neglected, and dis- 
turbed child, his lot, as revealed by this 
study of foster care, is an unhappy one, 
and more often than not he remains dis- 
advantaged throughout his childhood.” * 
A resounding “no” would have to be 
the answer for most children and for 
most social agencies; for some children, 
foster-family care has amply fulfilled its 
promise, but for most the promise has 
not come to pass. 

Why has this happened? Was the 
promise as envisioned by communities 
and social agencies unrealistic consider- 
ing the nature of foster-family care, the 
- children coming into care, and the 
practical realities of life? Were the 
conditions surrounding the giving of 
care such as to defeat its very promise? 
If so, can a more realistic promise be 
defined with hope that the conditions 

1 Henry S. Maas and Richard E. Engler, 


Jr, Children in Need of Parents (New York 
Columbia University Press, 1959), p 378. 


necessary for the fulfillment of the 
promise can be provided? This paper 
is concerned with an exploration of 
these questions. 

The availability of two recent stud- 
ies of foster care of national scope as 
well as some studies of foster care in 
more limited geographical areas make 
this an auspicious time for examination 
of the effectiveness of foster-family care. 
Social work literature reveals that a 
searching examination of foster-family 
care is going on in the child welfare 
field, and many thoughtful and imagina- 
tive suggestions concerning such care 
are being proposed for testing through 
experience and research. 

What is foster-family care? For 
purposes of this paper, the following 
definition, taken from the Child Wel- 
fare League of America Standards for 
Foster Family Care Service, is used: * 


Foster family care is the child welfare 
service which provides substitute family 
care for a planned period for a child 
when his own family cannot care for him 
for a temporary or extended period, and 
when adoption is neither desirable nor 
possible. 


The Standards go on to state:® 


The distinctive component of foster family 
care is the development and use of the 
foster family home to provide substitute 
family life experiences, together with 
casework and other treatment services for 
both the child and his parents. 


Foster-family care as defined here has 
the following broad characteristics: (1) 
it is care given by another family than 
the child’s own and in another home 
than the child’s own; (2) it is for a 
“planned period” and therefore has a 
quality of impermanence; (3) it is care 


2 Child Welfare League of America Stand- 
ards for Foster Family Care (New York: 
Child Welfare League cf America, Inc, 
1959), p 5 
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arranged by a social agency that ac- 
cepts continuing responsibility for de- 
termination that foster-family care is 
the best service for the child and his 
family, for assurance of the caliber of 
care given, and for provision of the 
additional services necessary to insure 
that the use of foster-family care will 
be effective for the child and his parents. 

Foster-family care is given in dif- 
ferent kinds of foster homes; these are 
generally designated as boarding homes, 
free homes, work and wage homes. The 
names are descriptive. In boarding 
homes, families receive pay for the care 
of the child; in free homes, they do not. 
In work homes, the child does a certain 
measure of work to earn his board and 
room; in wage homes, he earns not 
only his board and room but an addi- 
tional sum. Boarding homes are used 
for the majority of children in foster- 
family care. 


THE PROMISE OF FosTER-FAMILY CARE 


The promise of foster-family care— 
or of any child care—is not a static, 
changeless one. Rather, the promise is 
always in process of redefinition in 
terms of current philosophy about 
children and their parents and current 
knowledge concerning the development 
and care of children. This attempt to 
evaluate whether or not the promise of 
foster-family care has been realized 
relates to the promise of the recent past 
as it is mirrored in the social work 
literature. It may no longer be the 
“true” promise as seen by the most 
knowledgeable persons in child welfare. 
Social work publications of the last five 
to ten years would indicate that the 
promise of foster-family care is being 
carefully assessed against the actuality 
of its accomplishments and that very 
different ideas of its promise—“poten- 
tial” may be the better word—and of 
the conditions under which the poten- 
tial can be achieved are emerging. 


Since colonial times, communities 
have had to provide care for children 
who were left homeless by the death, 
desertion, or illness of parents, who 
were so neglected and abused by parents 
that they could not be left in their 
homes, or whose parents were unable 
financially to provide for their care. As 
the history of such care is examined, 
three major trends have importance for 
understanding the promise of foster- 
family care: (1) the shift from inden- 
ture to institution to foster-family care 
as the preferred method of care for most - 
children; (2) the increasing emphasis 
in the twentieth century on the preser- 
vation of the child’s own home or, when 
this was not possible, the placement of 
a child in an adoptive home; (3) the 
evolving responsibility of the social 
agency from responsibility primarily for 
placement to the modern-day concept 
of continuing responsibility throughout 
the duration of care. 


Shifts in preferred types of foster care 


The provision of foster care for chil- 
dren reflects the prevailing philosophy 
about children and child care. Thus, in 
Martin Wolin’s telling words, “. . . the 
status of the child in foster care has 
evolved from that of an investment in 
the future to that of physical organism 
to that of social being.” * When chil- 
dren were considered “an investment in 
the future,” indenture was the promi- 
nent form of care; the expectation was 
that the individual responsible for the 
child’s care would give it adequately in 
order to protect his investment although 
hopefully he might be motivated by 
nobler reasons. As children emerged as 
persons in their own right, other forms 
of care were devised. Because there 
was little awareness of, or knowledge 
about, emotional and social develop- 

*Martin Wolins, Selecting Foster Parents 


(New York and London: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1963), p. 8. 
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ment, emphasis was placed on physical 
care. Hence the development of large, 
congregate institutions that could pro- 
vide adequate physical care for many 
children in clean, wholesome surround- 
ings. B 

When children were perceived as 
“social beings,” communities and agen- 
cies began to provide the experiences 
that would allow children to develop 
emotionally and socially as well as phys- 
ically and that would equip them to live 
in a society in which the family was the 
basic social institution. Common sense 
indicated the use of substitute families 
long before the discoveries of Sigmund 
Freud and others gave insight into the 
importance of early family relationships 
in the development of children. Freud’s 
discovery of the importance of the 
child’s early relationship with parents, 
studies that showed the deleterious ef- 
fects of maternal deprivation and in- 
stitutional care on the emotional and 
physical development of young children, 
all played a part in a swing to foster- 
family care as the most promising kind 
of foster care in our particular culture. 

Growing sophistication in social work 
in the last ten to fifteen years about 
knowledge of the socialization process 
enlarged ideas about the potential bene- 
fits of foster-family care, emphasizing 
the importance of experiences in family 
life that gave children the opportunity 
to learn about the rewards and demands 
of family living, appropriate behaviors 
for different family members, the tasks 
of family life, and so on. 

The swing to a belief in the efficacy 
of foster-family care in child welfare 
circles was so great that in the 1930’s 
and 1940’s many, if not most, child 
welfare workers would have unhesitantly 
selected foster-family care as the pre- 
ferred service for any child although 
the best professional knowledge recog- 
nized the need for different types 
of care. 


Bitter experience with the results of 
the inappropriate placement of children 
in foster-family care, coupled with 
great improvement in institutional care, 
finally made apparent the need for a 
variety of facilities if children were to 
be served well. The recency of the 
struggle can be seen, however, by this 
statement in a 1962 editoral in Child 
Welfare: ® 


The battle between foster family and in- , 
stitutional care is over. Increased under- 
standing of children’s needs, more careful 
intake studies, more effort to analyze be- 
havior, plus changing social, economic, 
and cultural factors are all being reflected 
in an enlarged spectrum of foster care 
facilities. 

Emphasis on a permanent home for all 

children 


In the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, concern arose about 
the removal of children from their own 
homes for reasons of poverty alone. 
Growing recognition that many individ- 
uals were poor because of social and 
economic conditions rather than be- 
cause of personal fault, coupled with a 
recognition of the rights of parents and 
children in a society based on demo- 
cratic values, prompted a movement to 
preserve their own homes for children. 
Thus, Henry W. Thurston notes that 
at the White House Conference on 
Dependent Children held in 1909 “there 
was a pronouncement that even dull 
ears could hear as to the value of the 
experiences of family home life to the 
child: ‘Except in unusual circumstances 
the home should not be broken up for 
reasons of poverty.’ ” ê 

The psychological and social knowl- 

5Editor’s Page,” Child Welfare, Vol. 41 
(March 1962), p. 98 

ê Henry W Thurston, Tke Dependent Child 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 
1930), p. 272. Quote from Proceedings of 


the Conference on the Care of Dependent 
Children, 1909, p. 10. 
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edge that was pushing communities 
and social workers toward the use of 
foster-family care as the preferred care 
also reinforced the movement to keep 
children in their own homes. The 
nation, states, and localities embarked 
upon a variety of programs and services 
that would enable parents to maintain 
and care for children, such as financial 
assistance of varying kinds, insurance 
benefits for widows with children, 
protective services in the home, and 
homemaker services to enable families 
to stay together. 

A tremendous impetus was given to 
these programs by increasing knowledge 
about the effect of separation from 
parents on children. Esther Glickman, 
a well-known authority on foster care, 
expressed the prevailing professional 
opinion when she said, “The act of 
placement in itself creates what is 
known as a separation trauma.” * She 
described this trauma as being to the 
child “the ultimate in rejection” and 
noted that separation “crystallizes 
feelings of inferiority” in the child 
and “leaves him with pain almost im- 
possible to bear.” So persuasive was 
the belief in the traumatic effects of 
separation that many child welfare 
workers were prone to overlook the 
tremendous damage being done to some 
children in homes where there was ter- 
rible neglect and abuse. 

Some children, of course, had to be 
placed in foster care. As social workers 
became increasingly aware of the failure 
of foster-care programs to offer security 
and the conditions necessary for the 
fullest development of the child, as 
there was more and more emphasis on 
an “own” home for every child, adop- 
tion became the preferred method of 


T Esther Glickman, “Treatment of the 
Child and His Family After Placement,” The 
Social Service Review, Vol. 28 (September 
1954), p. 279. 

8 Ibid. 


care for children for whom there was 
no hope of return to their own families. 
Foster-family care, then, along with 
other kinds of foster care, was seen as 
a prelude to a more permanent plan of 
care for the child. Thus, Henry S. 
Maas and Richard E. Engler, Jr., wrote 
in 1959; ° 
There is a conviction among most profes- 
sional child welfare workers that every 
child has a right to his own parents, and 
that if his own parents have proved in- 
adequate he should, if possible, be provided 
with permanent substitute parents—ideally, 
through adoption. 


Growth in responsibility of the social 
agency 


The final trend to be discussed is the 
growth of the role and responsibility of 
the social agency. As there was con- 
tinuing experience with foster-family 
care, as social workers recognized 
many of the difficulties attendant on 
making this form of care successful— 
the separation trauma for parents and 
children, the problems inherent in the 
two sets of parents, the disturbances of 
the children coming into care, the 
stresses and strains of foster parent- 
hood—it became clear that the social 
agency had an important role to play 
throughout the time the child was in 
foster-family care. Wolins noted: 1° 


Today’s foster parent is not the Bridget 
Fuller of two centuries ago nor a kind 
farmer in the West. Foster care has be- 
come a complex system involving not just 
child and owner, or child and foster parent, 
but child and parent and agency and foster 
parent and even community. 


Foster-family care, then, seemed to 
offer to children the closest approxima- 
tion to normal life. Such care could 
give children emotional and social ex- 
periences that not only allowed for 

® Henry S. Maas and Richard E. Engler, 


Jr., op. dt, p. 1. 
10 Martin Wolins, op. cit., p. 12. 
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normal growth and development (care) 
but also for correction of the damage 
the child had suffered in his develop- 
ment (treatment). Further, because the 
child was removed from the damaging 
conditions, further injury to the child 
would be prevented (protection). Ad- 
ditional services provided by the social 
agency were expected to help the child 
make the best use of foster care and 
help parents either to re-establish their 
home for the child or move to some 
permanent plan for him. Thus, foster- 
family care seemed to offer three pos- 
sible outcomes for children, given in the 
order of their preference: (1) reunion 
with “own” family; (2) placement in a 
permanent family relationship (prefera- 
bly adoption); (3) remaining in foster- 
family care on a planned basis where a 
close, continuing, and sustaining day- 
by-day relationship would be main- 
tained with the foster family while at 
the same time maintaining the tie with 
“own” parents. 


THe FAILURE OF THE PROMISE 


Clearly, the promise has not come to 
pass. When social workers can speak 
of children in foster-family care by such 
terms as Beatrice Malone’s “the child 
in an in-between world” or by Joseph 
Reid’s “orphans of the living,” it is 
obvious that the profession assuming 
major responsibility for foster-family 
care is sorely troubled about the chil- 
dren receiving care. What are the facts? 

Do the children return home or move 
into adoptive homes? ` All of the evi- 
dence indicates that permanent homes 
are not being achieved for most chil- 
dren in foster-family care.* Maas and 

Child Welfare League Standards for 
Foster Familiy Care, p. 7. 

12Most of the data available are based 
on children in all types of foster care. In 
the studies, however, the largest proportion 
of children were in foster-family care, so 


that it would seem that the trends shown 
would be applicable to them It should be 


Engler, on the basis of their study of 
all children in foster care in nine differ- 
ent communities of various size, geo- 
graphical location, and cultures, pre- 
dicted that better than half the children 
in foster care at the time of the study 
would live “a major part of their child- 
hood in foster families and institu- 
tions.” 18 The report further stated 
that adoption or return home was not 
occurring to an encouraging degree ex- 
cept, perhaps, in one community; in 
most of the communities, about 20 
per cent of the children were leaving 
care in a six-to-nine-month follow-up 
period.** 

The evidence of the failure to achieve 
permanent plans for children was even 
more overwhelming in a 1961 study by 
the Children’s Bureau in collaboration 
with the Child Welfare League of 
America; a sample of over 62,000 chil- 
dren representing a population of 
425,000 children was used. Of all 
children receiving foster care under the 
auspices of public agencies, return home 
was anticipated for only 12 per cent 
and adoptive placement for another 
13 per cent; voluntary agencies were 
having better success with placements 
for adoptions—25 per cent—a reflec- 
tion of the larger proportion of infant 
children of unmarried mothers in their 
case load. Their success in reuniting 
parents and children was comparable 
to that of the public agencies—13 per 
cent. Remaining in their present place- 
ment or moving to another foster-care 
facility was the plan for 71 per cent of 
children in foster care under public 
auspices and for 57 per cent of children 
cared for in foster care by voluntary 
agencies." 





recognized that there might be some differ- 
ences by types of care that are not indicated 
by these figures 

18 Maas and Engler, op cit, p 356 

14 Ibid., p 350. 

15 Helen R. Jeter, op. at, p 87. 
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Another index of the failure to pro- 
vide some permanent plan for children, 
other than foster care, is the length of 
time children stay in foster care. The 
Children’s Bureau found that 22 per 
cent of the children in public foster 
care had been served from six to eleven 
years and that 9 per cent had been 
served twelve years or more.*® Maas 
and Engler found that the average 
(median) years in foster-family care 
ranged from 1.2 years in one commu- 
nity to 8.0 in another; the percentage 
of children in foster care for more than 
5.5 years ranged from 7 to 46 per 
cent?” Many of these children are 
truly “orphans of the living,” rootless, 
unhappy, without close ties to anyone. 

There are sound reasons why many 
of the children in care are not returned 
home or placed for adoption. There 
is a sizable proportion of children whose 
parents are interested in them, maintain 
continuing contact with them, but, for 
one reason or another, cannot or do 
not plan for them to return home. 
Other children, for whom adoption 
would seem to be the answer, are fre- 
quently the children most difficult to 
place—children emotionally disturbed, 
intellectually or physically handicapped, 
older, or from minority groups. Many 
times, too, outmoded laws stand in the 
way of legally freeing children for 
adoption. 

Do the children who must grow up 
in foster-family care—a number run- 
ning high into the thousands—have a 
sustaining and continuing relationship 
with one family? Many do, but many 
others do not. The Children’s Bureau 
found that 58 per cent of the children 
in foster care under the auspices of 
public agencies had had more than one 
placement; of this group, 16 per cent 
had had four or more placements, and 
“in the rare case the child had been 


16 Ibid , p. 5. 
17 Maas and Engler, op. cit, p. 420. 


placed 22 times!” 1! Do they maintain 
close and meaningful ties with their 
own parents? Again, the answer must 
be “no.” Maas and Engler found that 
in approximately half of the cases par- 
ents visited infrequently or not at all.” 

Are the children who do remain in 
care achieving the emotional and social 
development that seemed promised by 
foster-family care; are they overcoming 
the many problems that they brought 
with them to care? Again, the answer 
for many children is “no.” Maas noted 
that “forty to fifty per cent or more 
of the children in foster care in every 
one of our nine communities showed 
symptoms of maladjustment.” 7° Many 
child welfare workers have noted, along 
with Maas and Engler, that children 
without close and continuing ties with 
responsible adults are the children who 
have a confused sense of identity, relate 
shallowly, and are unable to learn to 
trust others. All other studies seem to 
indicate that for many children foster- 
family care has not provided the condi- 
tions that would allow for normal 
growth and development and for over- 
coming the effects of prior deprivation 7 


THE FUTURE oF Foster-FAMILY CARE 


It was always expected that, for some 
children, the promise would not be 
realized. The failure of the promise, 
from a professional point of view, is in 
the large number for whom realization 
has not been possible. With such 
devastating results, social agencies and 
communities must find the answer to 

18 Helen R. Jeter, op cit, p. 5. 

18 Maas and Engler, of. cat, p. 380 

20 Henry S. Maas, “Highlights of the Foster 
Care Project: Introduction,” Child Welfare, 
Vol. 38 (July 1959), p 5. 

2i See, for example, Gordon Trasler, In 
Place of Parents (New York: The Humani- 
ties Press, 1960), p. 2; and Bernice Boehm, 
“Deterrents to the Adoption of Children in 


Foster Care,” Child Welfare, Vol 38 (July 
1959), p 22. 
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two questions: (1) were the conditions 
such (or can they be) that the promise 
could be fulfilled? and (2) was the 
promise itself an illusion? 

For any professional service to 
achieve its maximum potential, two 
conditions are essential—it must be the 
treatment of choice, and the service 
itself must be given competently. Is 
foster-family care, as generally used, 
the treatment or service of choice? 
The evidence shows, rather, that chil- 
dren are given the kind of foster care 
that is available in a particular com- 
munity. Child welfare workers experi- 
ence much too frequently the bitterness 
of having to use foster-family care for 
the, disturbed child who desperately 
needs a residential-treatment home, for 
the older child who longs for an adop- 
tive home, or for the child whose family 
could be kept together if there were 
adequate social services available to 
support the family. Differences in pro- 
portions of children in different kinds 
of care in the nine communities studied 
by Maas and Engler were too great to 
be caused by differences in the needs 
of the children; evidently they related 
much more to community patterns of 
child care and laws relating to sever- 
ance of parental rights.”? 

What can be done? The profession 
of social work must take responsibility 
for determining the proportion of chil- 
dren likely to need different kinds of 
care. Then communities must be kept 
informed of the need for various types 
of care and the reasons they must be 
available. Communities, too, cannot 
shirk their responsibilities; they must 
give up their biases in favor of a par- 
ticular kind of care and accept the need 
for a variety of resources to meet the 
needs of children. 

Many times, too, children for whom 
adoption is the desirable plan cannot 
be placed. Laws may not permit the 

22 Maas and Engler, op. cit, p. 420 


severing of parental rights even though 
parents have essentially abandoned 
their children. Social agencies, attor- 
neys, and communities must work to- 
gether to obtain appropriate laws. The 
lack of availability of adoptive homes 
for particular groups of children is too 
well known to need elaboration. Some 
enterprising agencies, through willing- 
ness to experiment and a hard digging 
for resources, have found homes for 
many of these children. 

Is foster-family care available in suf- 
ficient quantity and quality to meet 
the needs of children? Informed pro- 
fessional opinion almost uniformly 
holds that it is not. Changing social 
conditions are creating difficulties for 
agencies in obtaining adequate homes— 
job opportunities for women, the small 
houses and apartments prevalent today, 
the moving of many families from rural 
areas to the cities. At the same time 
the number of available homes is de- 
creasing, the number of seriously dis- 
turbed children coming into care makes 
more urgent a wider range of choice. 

Some agencies are tackling this prob- 
lem imaginatively; subsidized boarding 
homes, agency-owned foster homes, and 
the so-called “professional foster “—home” 
are some of the answers that have been 
found.** As yet these are available to 
only a small number of the children in 
care. They are more expensive than 
the usual foster home, but they may 
provide the major answer for the highly 
skilled care necessary for seriously 
disturbed children. 

Adequate payments to foster parents 
would stimulate more interest in caring 
for children. In many communities, 
board payments do not cover the full 
cost of subsistence for a child, let alone 
the cost of “care.” Failure to pay 
foster parents adequately seems related 


23 Because these kinds of foster homes will 


be discussed separately In this issue, they 
will not be discussed here. 
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to lack of clarity about their status. 
Are they staff, clients, or something dif- 
ferent? Should they give service out 
of their desire for a child or should they 
be paid for a qualified child welfare 
service? ** Probably adequate payment 
for care will not be made until these 
issues are clarified. 

Are social services other than foster- 
family care available in sufficient quan- 
tity and quality? Here again the evi- 
dence would indicate that they are woe- 
fully inadequate. Social agencies are 
understaffed and workers underpaid. 
As workers struggle with too many 
cases, they tend to spend their time on 
the day-by-day job of caring for the 
children, leaving little time for the serv- 
ice to parents which offers the only 
hope for the family’s reunion or for 
sound planning for the future. Com- 
munities must commit a larger propor- 
tion of their resources to child welfare 
services if they want sound child care. 

Professional social workers would see 
the decision to separate children and 
parents and the period of care in the 
foster family as equivalent in serious- 
ness to the decision for major surgery 
and the ensuing operation in medical 
care. Is the necessary knowledge and 
skill to carry out this major professional 
task available to the child and his 
parents? Decidedly not. Because of 
tremendous shortages of trained social 
workers, many of the placements in 
foster-family care are made by un- 
trained or partially trained staff. Un- 


less there is much more investment | 


of community resources in professional 
training, through provision of training 
facilities as well as student stipends, 
the outlook for improvement in this 
area seems dim. 

The profession of social work and 
social agencies cannot be complacent 
about their part in the failure of foster- 


24 For discussion of these issues, see Martin 
Wolins, of. cit., pp. 8-33. 


family care. Professional stereotypes 
have had a negative influence on prac- 
tice. Children have remained in dam- 
aging ‘home situations because of the 
fear of the effects of separation; chil- 
dren needing institutional care have 
been placed in foster homes because 
of the bias of workers. Fortunately, 
new knowledge about the effects of 
separation ® and damage from depriva- 
tion in the home, about the need for 
various kinds of facilities, is having 
effect on practice. 

Social agencies, too, have not always 
made the best use of foster-family care. 
Failure to work with parents frequently 
stemmed from a lack of conviction as 
to the value of such efforts. An exami- 
nation of child welfare records would 
indicate a slow and painful growth over 
the last thirty years toward the realiza- 
tion of the ideal of service to parents 
as well as children. Workers have 
failed to move toward permanent plans 
for children; agencies have failed to 
have supporting procedures, such as ad- 
ministrative checks on planning, that 
would help workers to keep constantly 
before themselves the need for planning. 

That much can be accomplished 
through agency efforts alone is indi- 
cated by the results of one courageous 
effort. Appalled by the findings, one 
of the agencies in the Maas and Engler 
study launched into a full-scale effort 
to change the situation for the children 
in their care; in the second year after 
the study, the rate for children return- 
ing home nearly doubled and the adop- 
tive rate more than doubled; three 
years after the study the replacement 
rate of children had become insignifi- 


25 Findings in the Maas and Engler study 
that children seemed able to overcome the 
results of one separation but not of repeated 
separations should have a salutary effect on 
practice. See also John Rose, “A Re-evalua- 
tion of the Concept of Separation for Child 
Welfare,’ Child Welfare, Vol. 41 (December 
1962), pp. 444-458. 
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cant.*® A multiplicity of such efforts 
might prevent another generation of 
lost children. 


WAS THE PROMISE AN ILLUSION? 


Is there a possibility that the promise 
was not there? As Elizabeth Lawder 
has pointed out, social work has suf- 
fered from “rescue fantasies.” She 
noted that it is understandable that a 
profession seeing many hurt and lost 
children will seek to find a panacea 
that works immediately but a profes- 
sion must recognize the responsibility 
for a disciplined, thoughtful approach 
to the bettering of this service to chil- 
dren. All helping professions are faced 
with the problem of living with an in- 
ability to achieve for a large number 
of individuals the ultimate goal in 
betterment of their condition. Social 
work is not different. It must operate 
within the bounds of present knowledge 
and resources while trying to extend 
the bounds of both. 

Thus, while committed to an un- 
ceasing search for ways of achieving 
a permanent home for every child, it 
is necessary to assess the promise of 
foster-family care in the here and now. 
“Rescue fantasies” can lead to a failure 
to look at those elements of a service 
that may limit its usefulness for some 
children although those very elements 
may make it the preferred service for 
others, 

The major elements of foster-family 
care as a child welfare service are child 
care, family life as the living experi- 
ence, the nonrelatedness of the child 
and the parents (a corollary of this in 
the present definition of foster-family 


36 Joseph E. Paull, “An Agency Cleans 
House,” Child Welfare, Vol 39 (December 
1960), p. 21 

27 Elizabeth Lawder, “Can Long-Time 
Foster Care be Unfrozen?” Child Welfare, 
Vol. 40 (April 1961), p. 6. 


care is the impermanence of the ar- 
rangement), and the presence of the 
social agency. The effect of the first 
two elements have been examined care- 
fully. Thus it is clear that certain 
children cannot use family care effec- 
tively because they cannot take the 
closeness of family life. But certain 
aspects of the other two elements have 
not been considered as carefully in the 
way they limit the promise for children 
who must remain for extended periods 
in care. 

The nonrelatedness of the child and 
the foster parents (with the corollary 
of impermanence) means that the child 
does not share the past, and presumably 
the future, of the foster family. The 
child comes with different values, dif- 
ferent behaviors, and with close ties to 
another family. It is not clear what 
continuing demands are made on the 
foster family and the child in learning 
to live together, to trust, and to love 
each other. This is particularly true 
in the placement that goes on and on, 
without termination but also without 
the assurance of permanence. Can 
these families and children fully share 
the joys of common goals and aspira- 
tions? Can they enter fully into 
parent-child relationships, or must there 
always be some holding back? 

The presence of the social agency, an 
important positive factor for better 
service in short-term care, may stand 
in the way in long-time care unless care- 
ful adjustments are made in the rela- 
tionship of the agency, the foster fam- 
ily, and the foster child. Can foster 
parents move fully into a parental rela- 
tionship when they are denied the right 
and responsibility to make major de- 
cisions usually associated with parent- 
hood—the education, the medical care, 
the very discipline the child will re- 
ceive? Is the presence of the social 
agency a continuing reminder that the 
child is not theirs and never will be? 
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The questions suggest possible solu- 
tions. Social work must learn to identify 
quickly those situations in which return 
of the child to his parents or placement 
in an adoptive home seems unlikely. 
At the same time, social work must 
learn to identify the foster families that 
seem to have capacity for long-time 
care or to change from boarding fami- 
lies to free or adoptive ones. In these 
situations, it may be that agency 
practices will have to be changed, with 
greater responsibility for life decisions 
being placed with the foster parents. 
If the natural parents are out of the 
situation and the decision has been 
made that care will be permanent, 
should the foster parents and child have 
some assurance that the decision will 
not be reversed without their having 
some voice in the decision? It is not 
inconceivable that the custody of chil- 


dren might be placed with such foster 
parents—after all, the agency trusts 
them enough to make them responsible 
for the daily care of the child through- 
out his childhood. 

As the conditions under which care 
has been given are examined, it becomes 
painfully clear that, for many children, 
the promise was doomed to fail from 
the start. But it is also clear that the 
promise is there if the profession, the 
social agencies, and the communities 
pursue a dedicated, thoughtful ap- 
proach to its fulfillment. In the dis- 
tress over what has happened to many 
children, it should not be forgotten 
that, for many others, foster-family 
care did provide security, love, and 
opportunity for a new and better life. 
As social work learns from its successes 
and its failures, a more realistic promise 
will be fulfilled for children and families, 


The Child-Caring Institution on the Move 


By Hanse, H. HOLLINGSWORTH 


Assrract: The child-caring institution, the oldest child 
welfare resource in America, has developed slowly and in a 
complicated variety of ways. Today it has stepped up its 
pace, carrying with it a rich tradition of caring about and for 
dependent children. It has the added strength of a growing 
reconciliation with the community and its child welfare prob- 
lems and the parents of the children it serves. Caring for dif- 
ferent children today, it is often broadening its base of service 
to accommodate their many needs. Its goals and philosophy 
and its unique strengths are coming into clearer focus. It reels 
under the pressure of increasingly disturbed family situations 
and of learning how to bring its strengths to bear upon these 
problems. Its emerging humility and expressions of faith in 
people is singularly noteworthy, and continued study and 
demonstration is needed to help guide its use of these qualities 
in the coming years. 
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WO hundred and thirty-five years 

ago, the Sisters of the Ursuline 
Convent in New Orleans established the 
first orphan asylum in the United 
States. Their response to children left 
parentless by an Indian massacre 
marked the beginning of the child-caring 
institution. An important step was 
thus taken away from the inhumanities 
of the colonial almshouses and toward 
contemporary child welfare services. 
Other individuals and community 
groups responded similarly to children 
left homeless by the ravages of frontier 
life, disease, and war, and, by the late 
1800’s, the child-caring institution * was 
the primary child welfare resource in 
America. These ea:ly institutions, more 
liixely than not, sprang from a uniquely 
personal response to children in need. 
It was an impulsive and crude response 
at times but a deeply personal one, 
carrying with it the strength of a reli- 
gious commitment if, in fact, it was 
not such a commitment. -The simplicity 


of purpose can still be seen in many 


old charters which read, “to care for 
orphaned and destitute children.” 
Perhaps in this modest beginning 
are those qualities which have continued 
paradoxically to give strength to the 
institution and to slow its progress: 
caring about what happens to children, 
impulsiveness, commitment to its tasks, 
possessiveness and isolationism, courage 
and stability. Unlike the later de- 
veloped child welfare resources, the in- 
stitution has its roots deep in eight- 
eenth- and nineteenth-century American 
culture. Traditionally, change has been 
painfully slow. Found wanting in the 
twentieth century by a growing number 
of professionally trained child welfare 
workers, many institutions lagged be- 
hind stubbornly, only later to pick them- 
selves up and forge ahead, uncertainly, 
but convinced of their membership in 


1 Hereafter referred to mostly as “the insti- 
tution.” 


the developing family of child welfare 
services, which in an ironical sense they 
fathered. 

The institution-foster home conflict 
of the early 1900s was a costly 
and, in many ways, a needless battle. 
The trauma of it did force the in- 
stitution to examine itself—its pur- 
poses, its goals, and its methods. It 
continued to move uneasily and, in 
more recent years, toward a kind of 
maturity all its own —utilizing its basic 
strengths with more sensitivity and 
awareness, tempering its impulsiveness 
with new insights from the behavioral 
sciences, and relating more realistically 
to the child welfare problems of the day. 

Some of this more recent movement 
will be examined in this paper. Ad- 
mittedly, this is not an easy task. It 
has to be based on personal observa- 
tions ard on association with other in- 
stitutional workers over the country. 
It is tempting to limit consideration to 
those institutions which have obviously 
and successfully identified with the 
broader child welfare field and have 
become “‘treatment-oriented.” It would 
be less tempting, but simpler, to focus 
on those institutions which have clearly 
remained backward and isolated and 
which continue to distrust professional- 
ism. Both of these types of institutions 
“successfully” operate in communities 
throughout our country, but neither 
truly represents today’s institution, 
which is more likely a combination of 
these extremes. 

To complicate the picture further, 
effective institutional care does not 
necessarily correlate with the existence 
of professional staff and a treatment 
orientation. Sound and unsound care 
of children can be observed in institu- 
tions up and down the scale of profes- 
sional development. Most visiting con- 
sultants have had the experience of 
that state consultant who said, “You 
do everything wrong but somehow it 
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works.” * Institutions have developed 
over the years in such a variety of ways 
that there is no one pattern. Clear-cut 
standardization of theory and practice 
is almost impossible. This need not be 
bad—in fact, it may yet prove a healthy 
state—providing institutional and re- 
lated professional workers can broaden 
their perspective of kelp and treatment 
and care. 

Since it is not possible to define and 
discuss separately various kinds and 
levels of institutional care of children 
within the scope of this paper, con- 
sideration is given to some aspects of 
change which most institutions share, 
though in varying degrees. 


A Form oF Foster CARE 


In recent years, the two basic child 
welfare institutions have been called 
the residential treatment center and the 
child-caring institution. Because both, 
in one way or another, care for and 
treat children, it is not always easy to 
distinguish them. Simply stated, the 
residential treatment center has chil- 
dren in care whose stresses are of such 
nature and degree that treatment within 
the family and—or—community is 
impractical or impossible. The child- 
caring institution has children in care 
primarily because of their need “of 
supplementary or substitute care to 
compensate for inadequacies of the 
family in respect to its child-rearing 
function.” * Disturbances of the chil- 
dren range from mild to fairly serious. 
The institution is thus seen “as a form 


2 Alan Keith-Lucas, The Church Children’s 
Home in a Changing World (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1962), 
p 28. 

8 Child Welfare League of Amenca and 
Children’s Bureau, Child Welfare as a Fuld 
of Social Work Practice (New York Child 
Welfare League of America, Inc, 1959), p. 
18. 


of foster care wherein treatment is 
provided as needed.” * 

In this sense, most institutions con- 
tinue to be related to their ancestors 
who took care of orphaned and destitute 
children. They are essentially differ- 
ent, however, in that the orphaned and 
destitute child is a rarity. The children 
in today’s institutions are from homes 
suffering any number of physical, social, 
or emotional ills. Many of the homes 
are broken. Many of the children are 
unwanted or inadequately and unwisely 
loved. Among them are the withdrawn, 
the lonely, the angry, the defiant, the 
trustless, and the faithless. It was not 
without pain, sometimes following 
ostrich-like behavior, that institutions 
faced the fact that the nice children of 
old were remaining at home with vari- 
ous community supports available to 
their parents. But they did respond 
courageously to the needs of these hurt 
children. 

As a result, larger numbers of chil- 
dren with greater difficulties are being 
brought to the institution by parents, 
courts, clinics, and child welfare work- 
ers. Institutions are currently making 
the most difficult decisions they have 
ever been asked to make. In the past, 
they were often accused of being too 
selective in accepting children. While 
some were clinging doggedly to serving 
healthy youngsters, others were sincerely 
afraid of the child with problems and 
probably did well in not taking him. 
More likely than not, it is the soundly 
operating institution which meets this 
criticism today while the lesser institu- 
tion may be guilty of haphazard, 
thoughtless admission of children. Tf 
an institution is truly committed to 
what its particular program can and 
cannot do, its intake must be somewhat 


it Jacob Hechler, “The Function of the 
Large Child Caring Institution in Meeting 
the Needs of Disturbed Children,” Child Wel- 
fare, Vol. 41 (May 1962), p. 203. 
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selective. Inability, therefore, to serve 
some groups of needful youngsters in 
the community or failure adequately 
to help some of those already in care 
is leading the institution to broaden its 
own base of service. Group homes, off- 
campus cottages, and  foster-family 
homes are being developed for young- 
sters whose needs cannot be met in the 
parent institution. This broader, more 
flexible kind of planning is likely to 
continue. Today, more than ever be- 
fore, a great variety of types of institu- 
tions are called for—small institutions, 
rather than large ones, with differing 
philosophies, approaches, and programs. 


INSTITUTIONS SERVING CHILDREN, 
AND FAMILIES 


With its unique history and in the 
face of such complex family problems 
and hurt children, it is not difficult to 
understand the humility which is begin- 
ning to develop in most institutions. 
Having begun to rediscover itself, so 
to speak, it has fewer answers than it 
once did. 

Goals of today’s institutions are likely 
to reflect this humility and to be ex- 
pressed in terms of the family and 
growth: “that the child and his family 
may have a better understanding of 
themselves and their society and begin 
life together again with a stronger 
relationship, having gone through this 
family crisis’; “to strengthen the 
parental role, assure parental rights and 
responsibilities, and help parents better 
meet the needs of their children”; “to 
help the total family—placement for 
children, casework service for children 
and parents that they may become 
aware of the what’s and why’s that are 
going on—with the end result being 
placement back with the: family”; “to 
provide experiences that will allow the 
child to mature, develop skills and a 
sense of personal worth, and the ability 
to deal better with the reality of his 


family situation”; “that children and 
families may come to an increased ap- 
preciation of their own value and 
worth by seeing an attempt made to 
meet their needs.” 

These off-the-cuff statements of a 
group of child-care administrators 
make quite a contrast to the child- 
centered institutional goals of only a 
few years ago. Too many institutions 
continue to be child-centered, some pos- 
sessively so. Yet many are moving 
soundly into family-focused service not 
because it is desirable but out of some 
conviction that it must be so. Some 
substantial and unique contributions to 
work with families are coming from 
institutional programs.® 

Paralleling the emergence of humility 
in the institution is a deepening faith 
in people. Although there are only 
rumblings of this faith now, it is likely 
to shake the very foundations of the 
institution and prove to be its most 
effective tool in achieving its basic 
goal—human growth. The old methods 
of rigid control and manipulation of 
children and parents “‘for their own 
good” continue to be the greatest of all 
temptations for the institution. Many 
miserable failures, however, have shown 
that most people, children included, are 
helped only as they choose to be helped. 
So the easy way out—and manipulation 
is very easy in an institutional setting— 
is giving way to a philosophy of making 
available uniquely linked “doing” and 
relationship experiences which parents 

5See Jacob Reingold and Beatrice Hartley, 
‘Parents’ Participation While Their Child Is 
in Care,” Child Welfare, Vol. 35 (November 
1956), pp. 8-13; Bernhard Scher, “Work with 
Parents in a Placement Agency,” Journal of 
Socal Work Process, Vol. 5 (1954), pp 81- 
99; Mary E. Stevens, “How to Help a Placed 
Child Handle Family Relationship and Prob- 
lems,” Chapel Hill Workshops, Part 2, 1961, 
pp. 30-38; Milton Willner, An Institutional 
Approach to the Parent-Child Relationship 


(New York: Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, Inc, 1955). 
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and children may choose to use in their 
struggle to grow. Such a philosophy, 
when refined, is much more likely to 
encourage a sharing of responsibility 
with the institution for one’s growth 
rather than a relinquishment of respon- 
sibility to it. 
Some Basic PRINCIPLES 
GENERALLY SHARED 


There are still too many institutions 
which profess some of the more funda- 
mental principles of family and child 
life but fail to make them a part of 
their practice, blaming unenlightened 
communities and lack of money and 
manpower. Some others, regrettably, 
subtly or openly reject them. Some bits 
of philosophy or practice of most insti- 
tutions will reflect a belief in the fol- 
lowing: 


(1) Every child needs his own 
family. Events leading to a 
necessity for separation from his 
family and the separation itself 
are always traumatic experiences 
not to be taken lightly. 

Most children, in one way or 
another, remain, in the core of 
their existence, intimately related 
to their family. The institu- 
tional service, therefore, has to 
be family-centered. 

While group living necessarily 
substitutes for family living for 
some children, it should not 
ideally become a way of life for 
any child. There is evidence to 
suggest that increasing numbers 
of children for whom foster- 
family homes are not available 
or not suitable will require long 
periods of separation from par- 
ents. Past institutional experi- 
ence has shown that children can 
be seriously damaged by long 
years of exile from family and 
community. However, further 


(2) 


(3) 


study of long-time care on a 
planned basis in today’s more 
enlightened institutions is needed 
before such is condemned as 
unsatisfactory.’ 

It is likely impossible to meet 
the basic needs of infants and 
most other preschool-age chil- 
dren in an institutional setting. 
Their response to this depriva- 
tion, more likely than not, 
renders them helpless to use any 
of the values inherent in group 
living and highly vulnerable to 
its limitations. 

Most of the institutional values 
and limitations lie in its very 
difference from family life. These 
differences can be constructively 
brought together into a growth- 
promoting environment for cer- 
tain school-age youngsters and 
their families. 


(4) 


(5 


w 


THEORY Moves CLUMSILY 
INTO PRACTICE 


It is this last principle around which 
a great deal of confusion continues to 
exist. The difficulty is only partly 
that of recognizing and defining insti- 
tutional differences—for example, the 
clearly defined and regulated frame- 
work of living, the groupness, or the 
availability of a multitude of adult rela- 
tionship possibilities. The greater prob- 
lem is in developing flexible methods 
and structures to bring these differences 
full swing into helping Johnny and his 
parents, some guarantee that they 
will meet these differences and under- 
stand them well enough to choose in 
what way, if any, they may use them. 
For example, many parents are caught 

8 See Robert Dale Noble, “The Effects of 
Long Time Group Care on Children,” unpub- 
lished paper to be published by The Group 
Child Care Project, Chapel Hill. See also 
“The Agencies’ Responsibility for Long Time 
Care for Certain Children,” Chapel Hill 
Workshops, Part 2, 1962, pp. 16-19. 
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up in the life of the institution be- 
cause of its very groupness, becoming 
uniquely accessible to staff. But, too 
often, they are left to wander aimlessly 
in and out—a matter of chance—or 
they are too rigidly controlled by out- 
moded, purposeless regulations—a mat- 
ter of little choice—rather than given 
opportunities to use their involvement 
constructively for themselves and their 
children. ` 

Although a few farsighted institutions 
are developing methods to assure the 
full use of their strengths, it continues 
to be a matter of chance or little choice 
in far too many. This is one of the 
most fruitful areas for further study 
and growth. 


IMPERSONAL CARING MADE PURPOSEFUL 


The acceptance which youngsters 
must meet in the institution has a 
quality all its own which is more and 
more valued and appreciated. Children 
live and breathe an atmosphere created 
for children. The brick and mortar 
reeks of a tradition of caring. Initials 


of other generations of children are- 


carved in the old well. The board 
meets, the houseparents attend work- 
shops, a new cottage is constructed, a 
study is made—for children. ‘This is 
the inescapable, impersonal caring for 
which the institution is well known. It 
can be used for good or evil. If caring 
stops here—and few institutions use 
this any more to tease the consience 
that they care enough—the results can 
be devastating. Children will -sense it 
appropriately as sham. 

If one has the opportunity to visit 
many institutions, he understands Eva 
Burmeister’s saying that “It is possible 
to feel the tone of a children’s 
home. .. .”7 When caring is only 


1TEva Burmeister, “Social Climate in the 
Institution,” Creative Group Living in a Chil- 
dren's Institution, ed. Susanne Schulze (New 
York: Association Press, 1951), p. 35. 
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impersonal, it feels all wrong. If the 
impersonal is used as the foundation 
from which caring is personalized, in- 
dividualized, it begins to feel right—a 
place Johnny can call his own, a bed 
he likes and shares with his stuffed lion, 
his favorite dessert occasionally, his 
clothing. Most children in institutions 
today experience this personal caring 
and an abundance of things comparable 
to the average American family. Some 
experience even more as some institu- 
tions have come to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of plenty for the hurt child. 
Made available within a supporting 
structure of reasonable orderliness and 
routine, “the plenty” supports and 
stabilizes the child that his energies 
may be free for emotional and intel- 
lectual strivings. 


Tue GROWING EMPHASIS 
ON RELATIONSHIPS 


Recently, a ten year old wrote an 
assignment for her teacher including 
comments about the staff of the institu- 
tion in which she lives. She spoke of 
her unhappiness in coming to “this 
place,” but “these nice people began 
to open my heart out.” This child 
touched upon a truth which institutions 
were long in discovering. It is the 
people who make the greatest difference, 
who personalize the caring—the ad- 
ministrator, the caseworker, the mainte- 
nance man, and especially the house- 
parent. They must all be more than 
technicians in their respective jobs; 
they must first care. 

It is profoundly significant that little 
attention was given to the needs, the 
demands, the skills of the houseparent 
or child-care worker prior to the 1940’s 
and that, since that time, he—though 
most are she—has been designated the 
key staff member, “the hub of the 
wheel.” The cottage or unit he super- 
vises has become the focal point of in- 
stitutional life. The child-houseparent 
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relationship is seen as a major avenue 
for growth and change in the child. 
The houseparent is the adult on whom 
the child is most likely to lean and 
with whom he becomes most vulnerable. 
This advancement of the houseparent 
to the role of a “professional” is the 
most dramatic change that has taken 
place in recent years. 

Yet all is not well with the house- 
parent. Books and pamphlets have 
been written about him and for him, 
short training courses and workshops 
are mushrooming, and child-care ad- 
ministrators continue to plead for better 
qualified and trained houseparents. 
There is much yet for the houseparent 
to learn and much to be learned about 
houseparents. In many institutions, 
the child-houseparent relationship Jacks 
the richness—a breadth rather than 
depth "of quality that is desirable. 
In individual institutions—the good and 
bad ones, the sophisticated and un- 
sophisticated ones—it is quite possible 
to find the often described “natural” 
houseparent working side by side with 
one who noticeably defeats her own 
and her youngsters’ growth. And 
each may be valued for the contribution 
they make to the program. Some ad- 
ministrators have houseparents they 
would release immediately if they could 
find someone better. But they are un- 
certain about what better is, about what 
to expect from someone better, about 
what kind of person becomes an ac- 
ceptable houseparent, about where to 
find him, and about the salary and 
working conditions he will require. 

8 One of the more specific values of group 
living is the possibility of emotionally diluted 
relationships for youngsters who cannot invest 
much in adults. This should not be mis- 
understood to mean deep and meaningful 
relationships are not desirable or possible in 
group living The groupness, however, does 
demand less emotionally of the child than 
does more intimate family life. 


Though the houseparent is in a key 
position theoretically—and there is little 
doubt of the soundness of this—most 
institutions have not yet come to terms 
with this position practically, in rela- 
tion to institutional goals. These many 
doubts and uncertainties offer further 
areas for study. 


A COMMUNITY WITHIN A COMMUNITY 


Nearly all institutions are less iso- 
lated from the community today. Chil- 
dren and staff are in the public schools 
and involved in the recreational and 
social and economic life of the com- 
munity. Community volunteers and 
children are on the institutional campus. 
This is important in that the children 
are not deprived of vital growth ex- 
periences involving choices, errors, suc- 
cesses. Perhaps more significant for 
both the community and the institu- 
tion are the values for each in their 
knowing one another. Each has been 
overprotected from the other too long. 
This closer association with the com- 
munity has helped the institution in its 
efforts better to understand itself as 
different—a community within the 
community. In time it will further 
sharpen the community’s awareness of 
some of its children and parents who 
need its acceptance and understanding 
as greatly as its financial support. 

“The important factor . . . [about 
today’s child-caring institution] is not 
that the beggar is drunk and reeling, 
but that he is mounted on his horse, 
and although unsteadily, he is going 
somewhere.” ° The future will demand 
his full use of traditional strengths and 
present momentum so that insights he 
has yet to discover may find their ways 
into his concern for children. 


® Clifton T Browne, “Some Problems of 
Children’s Institutions m Achieving Matur- 
ity,’ Child Welfare, Vol 42 (February 1963), 
p 77. 


New Methods of Care 


By Donatp D. Dow ine 


ABSTRACT: For many years, the major alternatives to foster 
care for children have been placement in a foster family or an 
institution. During the past fifteen years, foster-family agen- 
cies and institutions have developed three new major forms of 
foster care: family group homes, agency-owned group foster . 
homes, and agency-operated group homes. These new forms 
of care have emerged as important placement resources for 
dependent, neglected, and emotionally disturbed children who 
cannot use the usual foster-family home and who do not require 
institutional placement. 
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BOUT fifteen years ago, foster- 
family agencies and institutions 
began developing and experimenting 
with new forms of foster care. Until 
then, there were only two alternatives 
available for children who could not 
live in their own homes: placement in 
a foster-family home that usually cares 
for only a few children, or placement in 
a children’s institution. 

Reappraisal of the traditional meth- 
ods of foster care and experimentation 
with new forms have resulted in the 
development of three additional forms 
of foster care that are in wide use 
today. 

“The development of new forms of 
foster care has been stimulated by the 
recognition of these factors: (1) Many 
children free for adoption and denied 
permanent family homes (especially 
older children and those of minority 
groups) need stable, consistent long- 
term care. (2) The number is increas- 
ing of children who are so psycholog- 
ically damaged by the time they come 
to the attention of agencies that they 
may never be able to live in foster- 
family or adoptive homes even if such 
homes were available. (3) The rate is 
high of movement of children from one 
foster home to another, especially for 
those in long-term care, thus adding 
further injury to an already emotion- 
ally damaged child. (4) “Half-way” 
homes are needed for adolescents who 
have derived optimum benefit from in- 
stitutional care but who cannot return 
to their own homes or accept foster- 
family homes. (5) There exist special 
needs of the adolescent, coming into 
placement for the first time, who is at 
a stage of development when he is 
rebelling against parental control and 
thus cannot accept a foster family and 
who does not need an institution. (6) 
The number is increasing of dependent, 
neglected, and delinquent children and 
youths waiting in the “limbo” of 


temporary shelters and detention homes 
for foster homes or institutional place- 
ments that are either unavailable or 
inappropriate. 

As the result of these and other 
factors, foster-family agencies and in- 
stitutions have developed three new 
forms of foster care: family group 
homes, agency-owned foster homes, and 
agency-operated group homes.* 


Famy Group Homes 


This form of foster care is provided 
by private families living in their own 
homes with an ongoing family life, who 
care for four to six moderately dis- 
turbed unrelated children and younger 
adolescents “who cannot accept close 
relationships but who can relate to a 
family as part of a group,” thus facili- 
tating growth experiences in family 
living. These children cannot tolerate 
the closer relationships of family life in 
the traditional foster-family home due 
to the destructive relationships they 
have experienced with their own parents 
or to their close identification with 
them. They are more comfortable with 
some emotional distance between them- 
selves and the parental substitutes. 
They tend to be distrustful of parent 
figures, somewhat hostile, nonconform- 
ing, impulsive or immature, but with a 
minimum of acting-out behavior. Since 
the children use public schools and 
other community resources, their be- 
havior must be at a level that can be 
accepted by the community. 

The foster children in foster-family 
group homes must have a willingness 
and capacity to accept the customary 
patterns of family as it exists. It is 
the group factor in these homes which 

1To avoid awkwardness, the agency- 
operated group home will be referred to as 
“group home.” 

2 Child Welfare League of America, Stand- 
ards for Foster Family Care Service, 1959 


(New York: Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, 1959), p. 11. 
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distinguishes them from regular foster- 
family homes. The goal is return of 
the child to his own home or to a 
regular foster home. 

The foster parents are selected for 
their interest, an intuitive ability to 
understand and work with upset chil- 
dren, and a capacity to accept and 
tolerate some hostility and misbehavior. 
They must be willing to accept super- 
vision, to collaborate with the agency in 
forming and carrying out a treatment 
plan, and to work with the social worker 
in co-ordinating the daily life experi- 
ences of the child with casework treat- 
ment. Skilled casework services are 
required for the child from intake and 
during the time the child is in the home. 
Psychiatric consultation may be pro- 
vided to the social worker, and some 
children may be in direct psychiatric 
treatment. The need for auxiliary pro- 
fessional services is determined by the 
severity of the problems of the children 
in the group. The treatment is directed 
toward helping the child to accept as- 
sistance with his continuing interper- 
sonal relationships and with his prob- 
lems of social functioning. : 

Financial arrangements may include 
regular board rates, a subsidy for each 
child, payment for household help, a 
service fee, or a combination of these. 
These. foster parents are paid more 
than regular foster families because of 
the special services they render to dis- 
turbed children. 


AGENCY-OWNED GROUP FOSTER HOMES 


This form of foster care is provided 
in homes or apartments owned or 
rented by an agency or institution. 
Such homes care for four to eight 
emotionally disturbed preadolescent or 
adolescent children. These children are 
unable to accept the closer parental 
relationships of the usual foster family 
or of the family group home, and they 
may be overwhelmed by the demands 


and pressures of the group in institu- 
tional life. Although they generally 
present somewhat bizarre, withdrawn, 
or aggressive behavior, the level is such 
that it is acceptable in the community 
and public schools. 

The “foster parents” are employed 
by the agency and live in the home as 
if it were their own. They are selected 
for their skill and experience in work- 
ing with children, educability, and a 
high degree of tolerance of difficult be- 
havior. They must be able to accept 
and utilize supervision and collaborate 
with other agency personnel in planning 
treatment and in carrying out the 
treatment objectives. 

They receive maintenance and a 
salary. Auxiliary help may be pro- 
vided for household duties, and relief 
foster parents are provided for days 
off and vacation periods. But, because 
the focus of the home is to provide a 
family atmosphere, auxiliary staff is 
kept to a minimum. 

The foster parents, as employees of 
the agency, are subject to the direction 
and control of the agency, which makes 
all final decisions regarding admis- 
sions and discharges. If the foster 
parents leave the employ of the agency, 
the physical environment of the chil- 
dren remains intact and the children are 
not separated from familiar surround- 
ings. This is in contrast to the foster 
home where, when the foster parents 
terminate their services, the children 
must leave the home and are completely 
uprooted. A major advantage of the 
agency-owned group foster home is the 
stability of the environment and the 
assurance of continuity of care for 
children for as long as it is needed. This 
is particularly important for the child 
or adolescent who may have already 
experienced several moves from one 
foster home to another. 

In these homes, the foster parents, as 
employees of the agency, are expected 
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to adjust their patterns of living to 
the needs of the individual children and 
the group. This is in sharp contrast 
to the traditional foster-family or 
family group home where the foster 
children are expected to adjust to the 
existing modes of family living. 

The emphasis in the agency-owned 
foster home is on developing an environ- 
ment that resembles family living as 
closely as possible. The therapeutic 
process is facilitated by the greater 
control held by the agency, which 
allows for intensive supervision and in- 
service training for the foster parents. 
Skilled casework services for the chil- 
dren, psychiatric consultation, and pro- 
fessional supervision are all integral 
parts of the program. 

The heaviest emphasis has been given 
to the use of this facility for emotion- 
ally disturbed children and adolescents. 
However, there is another group of 
children for whom this home may be 
the placement of choice for both tem- 
porary and long-term care: the large 
group of children from one family. 
Family groups with a large number of 
children “whose individual needs may 
best be served by keeping them together 
should be placed in family homes, 
especially when they include pre-school 
age children. If necessary, agency- 
owned foster homes should be developed 
for this purpose.”*® Because of the 
shortage of suitable foster homes with 
sufficient space, it is the usual practice 
to distribute a large group of siblings 
among several foster homes or to place 
them in an institution so that they may 
be “kept together.” However, since 
most institutions segregate children by 
sex and frequently by age, family 
groups are separated within the institu- 
tion. Furthermore, the use of agency- 


3 Child Welfare League of America, Stand- 
ards for Services of Child Welfare Institu- 
tions, 1963 (New York. Child Welfare League 
of America, 1963), p 17 


owned group foster homes can provide 
greater stability and continuity of care 
for those family groups of children who 
will be in foster care for long periods 
of time. 

Extensive studies and investigations 
have been made concerning the damag- 
ing effects of separating children from 
their parents, especially infants and 
younger children. However, very little 
research has been done on the possible 
harmful effects to younger children who 
are separated from their siblings when 
they are, at the same time, separated 
from their parents. 


AGENCY-OWNED GrouP HoMEs 


The agency owned group homes are 
dwellings and apartments owned or rented 
by agencies, institutions and other organ- 
izations. These homes care for about 
four to twelve children in one resident 
facility which is not part of any institu- 
tional campus or group of resident units 
in one location. These homes provide 
care and treatment through the use of 
small personalized group living arrange- 
ments without the relationship demands of 
a family or foster family and without the 
pressures of larger groups in an institution. 
Child care staff are employed and paid to 
provide resident care for the children. 
The role of the child care staff is essentially 
that of agency employees, “counselors” or 
“houseparents.” * 


“Off-campus unit” and “half-way 
house” are terms used to designate 
living units owned or rented by an in- 
stitution and located in the community. 
These units are similar in function and 
purpose to the group home and should 
be considered as an agency-owned 
group home. Because of lack of re- 
sources in local communities, some 
institutions have found it necessary to 


4Martin Gula, Agency Operated Group 
Homes: A Speciahzed Tool in Child Welfare 
(unpublished document, Washington, D. C: 
Children’s Bureau, U S Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, 1963), p 11 
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develop the off-campus cottage for 
those adolescent children who have de- 
rived optimum benefit from institu- 
tional care and treatment and who are 
not ready to return to their own fami- 
lies or use the regular foster family. 
For many of these children, their own 
families are so disorganized that they 
are unable to provide adequate care. 
Many of these adolescent boys and girls 
will remain in foster care until they are 
ready for independent living. 

The number and kind of staff are de- 
termined by the number of children and 
the severity of their problems. The staff 
may consist of a married couple or two 
or more unrelated adults supplemented 
by relief staff, recreation worker, tutor, 
cook, and maintenance man. Most 
full-time staff live in and assume 
twenty-four-hour responsibility. In 
other situations, staff may operate on 
an eight-hour shift basis. The child- 
care staff are selected for their experi- 
ence with children, education, maturity, 
and the ability to accept disturbed and 
aggressive behavior. The staffing pat- 
tern in the group homes serving emo- 
tionally disturbed children is similar to 
those found in the treatment-oriented 
children’s institutions with small cot- 
tage units. 

The group home may be used for 
dependent, neglected, and emotionally 
disturbed children between the ages of 
eight and eighteen whose disturbed and 
aggressive behavior is such that they 
cannot be accepted in foster homes or 
institutions without clinical services. 
Yet their behavior is at a level that 
is acceptable to the community and 
public schools when the children are 
supported by clinical services. 

Children may be admitted to the 
group home from their own homes or 
from foster homes. The group home 
is being seen as an especially valuable 
resource for adolescents discharged 
from training schools, mental hospitals, 


residential treatment centers, and child- 
caring institutions who cannot return to 
their own disorganized homes or accept 
foster-home care. 

Many communities are concerned 
about the adolescents because place- 
ment resources to meet their special 
needs are either entirely lacking or in 
short supply. Many adolescents cannot 
accept the foster homes and do not need 
or cannot use the institution. The 
group home is being seen as a facility 
that can be designed and programed 
to serve the adolescent who may be 
working or who is still in school. 

The group home is easily differenti- 
ated from the institution by size and 
by the fact that institution can provide 
complete separation of the child from 
the community for the protection of the 
community from the child’s disturbed 
or delinquent behavior and for the pro- 
tection of the child from his own ag- 
gressive impulses. However, it is more 
difficult to differentiate the small, pro- 
gressive child-caring institutions that 
depend heavily upon community re- 
sources from those larger complex group 
homes that use specialized professional 
and ancillary services. 

Professional staffing patterns vary 
with the number of children in care 
and the severity of their problems. 
Casework services are provided for the 
child and his parents from intake to 
discharge. The group home serving 
minimally disturbed children may make 
only occasional use of psychiatric, psy- 
chological, and other special services. 

“Staffing patterns became more com- 
plex in agency owned group homes 
serving emotionally disturbed children 
who need intensive individual treat- 
ment correlated with the daily living 
program in the group home and con- 
current counseling or treatment for 
their parents.” ë The group home 
serving emotionally disturbed children 

S Ibid, p 29. 
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provides treatment programs and fol- 
lows certain practices that are similar 
to those of the small treatment-focused 
child-care institutions. 


WuicH RESOURCE FOR WHICH CHILD? 


The various kinds of foster homes, 
group homes, and institutions all pro- 
vide care, diagnosis, and treatment for 
the dependent, neglected, delinquent, 
or emotionally disturbed children and 
adolescents. This spectrum of services 
provides broad choices which are often 
difficult to make in selecting the best 
resource for a specific child. 

The selective use of these programs 
depends upon sound diagnostic evalua- 
tions related to the available resources. 
Skilled casework, psychiatric, and psy- 
chological services are essential if these 
objectives are to be accomplished. 

There is a “striking lack of uniform- 
ity of criteria with regard to which 
treatment settings are suitable for 
which children.”® It is necessary that 
the referring agencies and placement re- 
sources assume mutual responsibility 
for the effective use of the various 
facilities. Diagnostic classifications of 
children are useful but, by themselves, 
are of limited value in determining 
what particular form of foster care is 
most appropriate for a specific child. 
It is the expression of the child’s con- 
flicts and problems, his age and stage 
of personality development, the quality 
of his feelings and attitudes toward 
parental figures, siblings, and authority 
that determine the type of placement 
best suited to meet his needs. For 
example, an adolescent with strong 
feelings of hostility toward his own 
parents is unable to accept parental 
substitutes in a foster home. He needs 


SLydia F. Hylton, The Residential Treat- 
ment Center, Children, Programs, and Costs 
(New York: Child Welfare League of America, 
1964), p. 2. 


an environment such as a group home 
or institution in which he does not have 
to develop close relationships. 

Another important consideration is 
whether or not the child can use com- 
munity resources and whether or not 
his behavior can be accepted in public 
schools and the community. 

The agency-operated group home is 
receiving widespread attention today 
as a resource that seems best designed 
to meet the special needs of the ado- 
lescent for whom community resources 
across the nation have been woefully 
lacking. 

There are about 150 agency-operated 
group homes serving children in twenty- 
one states. Most of these are adminis- 
tered by private agencies, although, in 
nine states, there are twenty-one group 
homes established recently by state and 
local and public welfare departments.’ 
Many other-state and local departments 
of public welfare and private agencies 
are considering establishing them. 

In view of the special needs of the 
adolescents, the lack of foster care pro- 
grams to serve him, and the demon- 
strated success of the agency-owned 
group home for him, it is evident that 
we shall see a marked increase in the 
establishment of group homes, not only 
for the adolescent but also for emotion- 
ally disturbed children as well. 

The agency-operated group home of- 
fers a possible solution for the hundreds 
of children waiting in the congregate 
shelters of our major cities for place- 
ments that do not materialize. 

It is evident that the agency-operated 
group home has emerged as “an impor- 
tant and specialized tool hitherto miss- 
ing in the spectrum of community 
services for dependent, disturbed, de- 
linquent and retarded children and 
unmarried mothers.” è 

Communities and agencies contem- 


1 Ibid, p. 5. 
8 Ibid, p 44. 
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plating the establishment of group 
homes should conduct a systematic re- 
view analyzing the needs of children 
referred or already under care and a 
concurrent evaluation of the range of 
existing services. Such an assessment 
should reveal the kinds and numbers 
of children who are being inadequately 
served and identify the services that 
are unavailable. Such an assessment 
should also determine whether children 
are being unnecessarily placed away 
from home because basic services to 
strengthen and supplement family life 
are inadequate or unavailable. 

When a new resource such as the 


group home appears to meet the needs 
of a yariety of children, there is a 
tendency to see the resource as a 
panacea. Agencies can easily fall into 
the trap of undifferentiated use, making 
the wrong placement for lack of a sound 
diagnosis. No one of these new re- 
sources is the answer for all children, 
but each of them has a unique contribu- 
tion to make if it is used properly. 
Continued experimentation and the ap- 
plication of sound research methods 
will undoubtedly clarify many issues 
and questions as to the value of these 
new programs for particular groups of 
children. 


Part-Time Care: The Day-Care Problem 


By ELEANOR M. HosLEY 


ABSTRACT: There is a new and growing awareness that we 
have a national day-care problem. In 1962 Congress amended 
the Social Security Act making day-care services part of Title 
V, part 3. This broadens the range of public welfare services 
that have been developing under federal and state govern- 
ments. Last year, Congress appropriated $4,000,000 for day 
care. This is small in relation to the need. Nine million 
children under twelve years of age have mothers employed 
outside the home. Less than one per cent of them are cared 
for in organized, subsidized day-care facilities. The most 
common plans made for the children are informal arrange- 
ments with neighbors and relatives. Many children of six and 
over are on their own outside school hours. Nobody knows 
exactly what happens to these children. The needs of em- 
ployers for women employees and the pressures of a material- 
istic society lure mothers into the market. Is the public willing 
to support plans for the protection of the children? 
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ODAY in these United States there 

are 9,000,000 children under twelve 
years of age whose mothers spend part 
or all of the day out of the home at 
work. Recently, there has been a 
growing national concern about who 
cares for the children and how. The 
public raises many questions about the 
issue. Some people state their firm con- 
viction that a woman’s place—her only 
place—is in the home. Others ask 
whether she is not taking the jobs that 
belong to men, so many of whom are 
unemployed. 

Yet, there is a growing awareness 
that something should be done. The 
Congress appropriated $4,000,000 last 
year for day care and will probably 
increase the amount to $6,000,000 for 
the next fiscal year. ‘There are those 
who consider this amount far too small 
in relation to the size of the problem. 
Many believe any federal appropriation 
for day-care services to be unwarranted. 
They think that mothers who work 
should make their own plans and pay 
the total cost of the care of their 
children. 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Perhaps it would help to take a 
brief look at the past in order to bring 
the present situation into perspective. 
Women have always worked, and the 
practice of nurture by others than the 
child’s own mother is old indeed. Once 
women worked largely in the fields or 
in home industries. Some, of course, 
have always worked as servants in the 
houses of others. Since the coming 
of the Industrial Revolution, they have 
been drawn into the factories and mills. 
Now they have entered offices and the 
professions. 

Until recently, these working women 
have largely belonged to the lower 
classes. Generally, when they worked 
outside the home, it was from necessity. 
The strange complement to this story is 


that it has been the upper-class women 
who have sought to share the burden 
of child care with slaves and servants. 
There is a connection here, not usually 
perceived, to which I shall return later. 

A century and a half ago, it was not 
only mothers who worked but some- 
times their quite young children. There 
were also ragged untended urchins on 
the streets who caught the eye of the 
philanthropist. As early as 1836, there 
is a record of an institution in Charles- 
town, Massachusetts which provided 
for the children of working mothers. 

The day-nursery movement as such 
did not start until after the Civil War. 
For a while, day nurseries proliferated. 
In the early part of this century, there 
were more day nurseries in proportion 
to the population than there are today. 
At that time, however, there. were no 
large public insurance or relief pro- 
grams to take care of the widowed, 
divorced, or deserted mother of young 
children, 


GROWTH OF PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY 


After the first White House confer- 
ence, the idea grew that public pro- 
vision should be made that would allow 
a mother deprived of a husband’s sup- 
port to stay home. Plans under a 
number of names were developed. Fi- 
nally, in 1935, the Social Security Act 
was passed making the widows and de- 
pendent children of men covered by 
this insurance eligible for payments. 
Federal participation was also made 
possible in conjunction with states and 
counties in an Aid for Dependent Chil- 
dren program, the purpose of which was 
to give grants to needy mothers who 
were widowed, divorced, or deserted, or 
whose husbands were permanently dis- 
abled, and who had children under 
eighteen years of age. 

It was possible to believe for a while 
that no mother really had to work, even 
though this was never strictly true. 
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Furthermore, in the days of massive, 
general unemployment, it was possible 
to believe that no woman should work 
unless she really had to. A few day 
nurseries might be necessary to care for 
the exceptional situations. There have 
always been widowers and sick mothers 
and housing problems that have made 
day care outside the home a desirable 
solution, and these difficulties continued 
unabated. 


ATTITUDES TOWARD WORKING WOMEN 


Actually, of course, the working 
mother had far from disappeared. With 
the onset of World War II, there was 
a dramatic increase in her numbers. 
We wanted her to work, then, and, 
through the Lanham Act, made pro- 
vision for her children in areas where 
there was war industry. But, with the 
coming of peace, as we wanted our 
boys brought back from overseas, we 
wanted our women and children back 
home. Nurseries were disbanded and 
tax funds withdrawn except in a few 
spots such as the state of California 
and New York City. An attitude of 
disapproval toward the working mother 
and the needs of her children prevailed. 
Nonetheless, she continued to go to 
work in ever mounting numbers. She 
was left largely to her own devices to 
make arrangements for her children. 

How are we to assess her motives for 
employment and the adequacy of the 
plans made for the children? 


Motives FoR WORKING 


Many of the old basic reasons remain. 
Chief among them is the real necessity 
of earning a livelihood. Aid to De- 
pendent Children is seriously inade- 
quate in many areas. At best, it is 
difficult to manage on. It is often felt 
humiliating to be a relief recipient. 
Divorces have increased. The values of 
our society are materialistic. Adver- 
tising in magazines, on television, the 


radio, and in the newspapers drums in 
our ears day after day the importance 
of possessions, automobiles, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, clothing, and 
on and on. It is un-American to be 
satisfied with a little. We are urged 
constantly to have more and bigger and 
newer things. There is another factor, 
too. Child care and homemaking are 
generally considered to be low-status 
occupations. And here I want to re- 
iterate once more that the wealthy and 
glamorous have usually had servants to 
help care for their young. In our af- 
fluent society, we all want the privileges 
of status—be it in terms of possessions, 
clothing, or child care. 

It is hardly surprising, then, that 
wanting more of this world’s goods, a 
wish commonly shared by husband and 
children, wanting some relief from child 
care and greater status for themselves 
and family, mothers seek employment. 

The complement to the women’s 
needs are the many, many employers 
who want women workers. Automation 
has decreased the demand for the un- 
skilled heavy laborer, hence the many 
unemployed men. At the same time, 
all sorts of service positions best filled 
by appropriately trained women have 
opened up. Therefore, the situation of 
the gainfully employed mother is upon 
us whether or not we like or approve 
of it. We can no more stem this tide 
than could King Canute stem the tide 
of the sea. 


ASSESSING THE PROBLEM 


So much for the mothers, now what 
about the children? If I seem to be 
assuming that the provisions made for 
them are often less than adequate, this 
is because the indications are all in 
that direction. Actually, we do not yet 
know exactly what happens to them all 
nor how often the results are good or 
bad. We do know that well-organized 
and subsidized day-care facilities pro- 
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vide for only a tiny number, probably 
less than one per cent. 

Part of the diffculty in assessing the 
nature and size of the problem is the 
variety and informality of plans used. 
Often nobody except the people di- 
rectly involved knows anything about 
it. Grandmothers, aunts, and other 
relatives are common resources. Neigh- 
bors are used, as are individual family 
homes that advertise in the papers. We 
have very little idea of how often these 
plans work well and how often they 
fail. The occasional dramatic situation 
where a child is injured or gets into 
trouble due to obvious absence or inade- 
quacy of supervision is seen in isolation 
rather than as a symptom of a much 
larger social disorder. Another factor 
is that, unfortunately, cause and effect 
in human behavior are often completely 
separated to the casual eye. A reading 
problem in the first grade might be 
caused by maternal deprivation in the 
first year, but, when this is true, the 
teacher is seldom aware of the connec- 
tion. The public becomes disturbed by 
adolescent vandalism and other delin- 
quent acts. That the foundations for 
this behavior may have been laid in a 
dreadful day-care experience years 
before is not perceived. 


DEVELOPMENTAL NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


If we are to do anything to strengthen 
our society, we have the tedious task 
of trying to discover what is probably 
happening to children against what 
we know to be the elements essential 
to successful development. Although 
there are some differences of opinion 
about aspects of child development, 
there is a general consensus about the 
factors that promote healthy growth 
and those that block or distort it. 

For infants, the importance of indi- 
vidual attention and affection beyond 
the essentials of physical care is gen- 
erally acknowledged. ‘The effects of 


this lack have been discussed a great 
deal under the heading of maternal 
deprivation. The consensus is that 
genuine mothering is essential although 
it may be given by substitutes. It is 
generally agreed that no one single- 
handedly can adequately take care of 
more than two babies and carry on 
many other activities at the same time. 
Ask any mother of twins. Babies and 
toddlers need the consistency of being 
cared for most of the time by the same 
person. One person one day and an- 
other the next or several people on a 
single day cause confusion and are 
upsetting to the process of develop- 
ing love, trust, and language—the 
foundations for so much that must be 
learned later. - 

At three and four years, children are 
beginning to enjoy the pleasure of each 
others’ company in small doses. They 
have started to learn to dress and wash 
themselves, but there is much that still 
has to be done for them. Moreover, 
unless they are given the freedom to 
explore, to ask questions, and to experi- 
ment, that creative curiosity so essen- 
tial to scientific and artistic productivity 
may be seriously stunted. This means 
small groups with teachers trained in 
early childhood education when centers 
are involved. 

At school age, while it is true that 
they are less vulnerable, there would 
be few people who think the child does 
not need care and protection or that 
what happens to him is unimportant. 
Too great stress throws any human 
being out of balance. Individuals differ 
widely in the kind and amount of stress 
they can endure. So far as I am aware, 
no studies have been made of the effect 
on school-age children of the kind of 
care—or neglect—they receive when 
their mothers work outside the home 
longer than school hours. These chil- 
dren are, in a sense, invisible. So 
long as they do not get into overt 
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trouble, no one pays much attention. 
One can only conjecture their feelings 
and what they may encounter in their 
wanderings. An elementary school 
supervisor whose mother worked when 
she was young described to me once 
in moving terms her sense of friend- 
lessness and loneliness when school was 
out. She was a good child and spent 
her time quietly reading and studying. 
She caused no trouble, and probably 
no one thought much about her plight. 
Not long after my encounter with her, 
she was hospitalized for mental illness. 
She was still a lonely person. She 
thought, rightly or wrongly, that if she 
had only experienced good day care 
where the person responsible for her 
had been interested and concerned, her 
whole life might have been different 

Using these very brief statements as 
guides, how well are our children’s 
interests met, their needs provided for? 
Let us examine what we know about 
the specific provisions for various age 
groups and the size of the problem 
according to age. 


CURRENT PROVISIONS FOR Day CARE 


Fortunately, the smallest percentage 
of working mothers are those with chil- 
dren under three years of age. Never- 
theless, the number is steady and the 
protection needed greatest. Organized 
facilities for babies and toddlers are 
almost nonexistent. There are a few 
family-day-care programs, Where these 
are carefully supervised and subsidized, 
they may provide an excellent solution. 
So often in the past, even when homes 
have been licensed, there is no follow- 
up. We have known situations where 
a baby has been placed in a series 
of homes during a fairly short period 
This is the kind of experience that 
may be profoundly disturbing and have 
many side effects. A few institutions 
have included the care of babies and 


toddlers. Theoretically, a center could 
be so staffed that the children would 
get the needed individual attention 
from one person whose sole responsi- 
bility was the care of no more than 
three or four infants. Practically, 
this has seldom been the case in this 
country. 

As their children get a little older, 
more mothers start to work. The 
largest amount of organized provision 
is for the three to five year old. This 
is the great age for the day-care center. 
Many of these are subsidized by money 
from community chests, philanthropic 
groups, or, in a few places, by tax 
dollars. Generally, the standards are at 
least fair. The best ones have trained 
teachers, a caseworker, and a paid 
pediatrician who is responsible for the 
health program. There are also sub- 
stantial numbers of privately owned 
centers A few of these are good, many 
are fair, and a few are as horrible as 
anything to be found in the pages of 
Dickens. Even with these facilities 
available, the vast majority of this age 
group are cared for by informal plans 
of one sort or another, with neighbors 
or relatives. 

Then come the school-age children.’ 
Many mothers seem to feel that their 
children are sufficiently protected when 
they are in school five hours a day. 
A fair number of schools have lunch 
programs, but many still do not. There 
are a few centers that make provision 
for these children of school age. There 
are settlements that offer recreation 
programs. Some children find the stress 
of all this multiple group life more 
than they can bear. It is easier to get 
a relative or neighbor to keep an eye 
out for a child of six or more than for 
a younger one. With all these pos- 
sibilities, there remains the horde of 
children unwatched and untended for 
hours after school whose only resource 
are the keys around their necks. 
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Tse FNAL ANSWER REMAINS 
WITH THE PUBLIC 


As we stated in the beginning, there 
is a growing awareness that more 
should be done. By making the pro- 
vision for day-care services a part of 
Title V, part 3 of the Social Security 
Act, the Congress said in effect that 
they were part of the broad range of 
public child welfare services that have 
been developing under the partnership 
of the federal and state governments. 
The United States Children’s Bureau 
has taken an active interest and has 
provided consultation for states wishing 
to become involved in programs, in- 
cluding providing materials such as 
Guides for State Welfare Departments 
for the Development of Day Care Serv- 
ices and Fees for Day Care Services. 

All states have formed committees 
which include representatives from the 
departments of health, education, and 
welfare to consider day-care needs. 
Whether successful programs are drawn 
up and good plans with adequate sub- 
sidy are put into effect will depend 
largely on the public, for the public 
still has grave reservations about work- 
ing mothers and subsidized day care. 
An illustration lies in attitudes toward 
licensing. Although some states have 


excellent, well-administered laws regu- 
lating the conduct of centers, there is 
a strange reluctance in others to do 
anything which the legislators consider 
might be interfering with private enter- 
prise. In Ohio, at the moment, only 
philanthropic centers must be certified. 
This is particularly odd when one con- 
siders that hairdressers and even under- 
takers must be licensed. We well 
might pause to consider how we may 
look in the pages of a book on cultural 
anthropology a thousand years hence. 


The United States in the mid-twentieth 
century was a nation with great respect 
for its dead. Those caring for them had 
strict educational requirements and their 
establishments had to be licensed The 
ceremonies surrounding the burial of the 
dead were often elaborate and expensive 
It was not unusual for a so-called poor 
family to pay as much as a thousand 
dollars for the services involved. At the 
same time, these people did not consider 
the care of young children important 
Anyone was thought capable of this work. 
Many believed educational requirements to 
be absurd The idea of spending a thou- 
sand dollars for a year’s care of a little 
child was felt to be preposterous. 


This is outlandish, when one stops to 
think about it, but it is true. Is this 
how we wish to appear on the pages 
of history? 


A Community Approach to the Home: 
Homemaker Service 


By Jonn T. McDowELL 


ABSTRACT: Communities seeking ways to serve families which 
are facing disrupting ‘crises are finding homemaking services 
a practical approach. Private agencies have had long years 
of experience in homemaking services and retain the leading 
position in operating the largest number of programs. As 
public welfare has moved toward a service program, impressive 
progress has been made by the public agencies in developing 
the service. The homemaker program was developed originally 
to meet a crisis in the home. Particularly was this true when 
the mother was ill or absent from the home, and an effort was 
made through homemaking services to keep the children at 
home. In county public welfare departments and especially in 
rural areas, homemakers are assuming more of a teaching role 
and reaching more people through a group approach. The 
importance of a homemaker program being operated in a social 
agency is that it can provide the joint services of the home- 
maker and the professional caseworker. It is anticipated 
that homemaker service will continue to expand as a community 
service. Federal financial help wbich is available and the serv- 
ices of the National Council for Homemaker Services will do 
much to promote the program and provide direction nation- 
wide for its development. 


John T. McDowell, B.A, MSW., Winston-Salem, North Carolina, is Director of 
the Forsyth County Welfare Depariment and Director of the Forsyth County Project 
of Special Services to the Aging. He is Lecturer at Wake Forest College. 
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HE American family is seeking to 

retain its identity and responsi- 
bilities in a mobile, changing society. 
Much of the strength of the family 
organization has been divided and dis- 
solved. In many instances, the grand- 
parents and blood relatives are no 
longer a personal part of the family. 
Distance and separate living arrange- 
ments have given rise to individual 
family units which are self-operating 
and independent of each other. Many 
families removed and isolated from the 
protection and support of kinship have 
matured and become rather adaptable 
to changing scenes and conditions. It 
is only as the family is faced with a 
crisis that the confrontation is a serious 
threat to the function and the organiza- 
tion of the family. A healthy, well- 
organized family may respond to a 
crisis with well-laid plans, or the 
family may belong to a close-knit 
community, and neighbors may be the 
support and strength which will enable 
a family to work through a crisis. The 
equilibrium of the family is ultimately 
dependent on the individual members 
of the family. If the members can 
function safely through the usual 
stresses and strains of life, there may 
be preparation and inner strength that 
can rally to a threatening and hazard- 
ous crisis. There are, however, crisis 
situations which develop from a dis- 
abled parent or a disabled adult who 
can no longer assume the leadership 
role in the family. Relatives in their 
own family units cannot be spared to 
assume a leading role in another family. 
Even the well-meaning neighbors within 
close proximity of the family cannot 
co-operatively provide the time or give 
the central figure that will keep the 
family integrated and functioning. The 
living income of a family may depend 
on two working members, and a disabil- 
ity of one member may mean not only 
a financial loss but a family burden. 


The income of an average family or 
their insurance may provide some medi- 
cal coverage, but it is not likely to 
provide the financial means to support 
a person in a major family role. If 
the crisis cannot be resolved, govern- 
ment help or voluntary help may be 
requested. 


A Crisis-ORTENTED SERVICE 


The absence or the incapacity of a 
parent is a crisis in any home. A 
mother who finds she cannot partici- 
pate in the personal care of a child 
suffers the anxiety of determining how 
the child will be treated. The child 
is equally distressed when the mother’s 
individual attention is missing and is 
confused with the difference in expecta- 
tions and care of another person. The 
separation of a child and mother, 
whether temporary or permanent, is a 
shocking experience that cannot be en- 
tirely absorbed by the introduction 
of another person. Although it is not 
possible to replace or completely to 
act for a parent, children must have 
care, protection, and supervision. If 
such a service can be offered in the 
childs own home and in familiar 
surroundings, it minimizes the fears and 
threats of separation. It was for this 
type of need in a home that the 
homemaker service was designed and 
developed. 

The definition of homemaker serv- 
ice which was agreed on by the sponsors 
of the 1959 National Conference on 
Homemaker Service stated the primary 
function of the service “... is the 
maintenance of household routine and 
the preservation or creation of whole- 
some family living in times of stress. 
It is obvious as you check the Directory 


1U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Directory of Homemaker Serv- 
ices, 1961 (Washington, D.C.: U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1962). 
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of Homemaker Services that most agen- 
cies employ homemakers full time and 
many of the agencies that employ 
homemakers part time also have home- 
makers employed full time. The avail- 
ability of the homemakers during times 
of stress and unexpected crisis in the 
home is an important feature of the 
service. Homemakers as members of 
the employed staff are also a part of 
the ongoing program and can be as- 
signed to a home at a time when the 
routine of the home can continue evenly 
and without interruption. ` 

The homemaker service is usually 
offered in conjunction with casework 
service. ‘This co-operative arrangement 
provides the means of communication 
which is so vital to the success of the 
service. The homemaker may be con- 
fined to the home especially if there 
are very young children in the family. 
The caseworker’s contacts with the 
mother, the doctor, the school, and 
other agencies strengthen the home- 
maker’s position in the home. 

An experienced homemaker accumu- 
lates equipment and has on reserve in 
the agency many household and per- 
sonal items, such as clothing in quan- 
tity. In addition to what the agency 
provides, the homemaker is well ac- 
quainted with community resources. 
She brings ways and means of trans- 
portation and can put the family in 
contact with needed services. It is 
obvious that a homemaker armed with 
such tangible help could bring about 
dramatic changes’in the family’s living 
conditions. Much depends, however, 
on the participation of the parents in 
the service if the dignity of the family 
is to be retained. It may be that the 
level of living cannot exceed what the 
parents can normally provide without 
the service defeating the purpose of 
strengthening family relationship. At 
the outset, the success of the home- 
maker service will depend on the ap- 


plication for the service and the accept- 
ance of the service by the family. 


DECISIONS IN PROBLEM-SOLVING 


An application for outside help to 
assist with carrying out the duties in a 
home involves much more than specific 
household duties. An outside person 
has no legal claim to responsibility or 
authority based on kinship. However, 
the application itself is an acceptance 
of the homemaking service offered, and, 
in addition to what is expected of the 
service, there must be the freedom for 
the homemaker to act in place of the 
adult to meet the essential needs of 
the home. For this reason, during the 
original interview, adequate time should 
be provided for the client to make a 
decision and select a choice of plans. 
If homemaking service is selected, then 
the client should have the benefit of 
information about the service which 
will bring about an understanding 
between the client and the agency. 

Decision-making about the need for 
homemaking services, the use of home- 
making services, and the termination 
of the services depends upon the content 
of the helping process offered by the 
agency. Thus, the help given a family 
can vary from an administrative pro- 
gram with rules and regulations pre- 
determining the need of services to 
self-imposed conditions based on judi- 
cial authority or professional decisions. 
For example, an administrative planned 
program with formulated policies could 
define and limit the conditions that 
would qualify a family for homemaker 
service. The Directory of Homemaker 
Services provides a description of the 
persons and family situations for which 
services are available within the area 
of a given homemaker program. Ac- 
cording to the Directory, there are 
religious restrictions, means tests, resi- 
dent requirements, and the like which 
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are requirements for the homemaker 
services in many agencies.’ 
Homemaker service may sometimes 
be offered to families who come to the 
attention of a juvenile or domestic 
relations court. There is danger that 
such referrals may be a condition im- 
posed on the family by the court. The 
family must either accept home super- 
vision or risk their children being re- 
moved from the home. Such an ap- 
plication would be made reluctantly by 
a parent, and it is probable that any 
change in the home situation would be 
only temporary, to satisfy the court. 
A report by the police department 
or some neighbor may indicate that 
the parents are absent from the home 
and the children are alone. It may be 
a doctor who is concerned about a home 
situation. According to a supervisor 
of a homemaker service, “. .. they 
make definite demands for something to 
be done about this situation . .. and 
when they call about a situation they 
absolutely do not expect a two or 
three day delay but an instantaneous 
response.”* In such cases, time might 
more often be taken to explore the 
availability of some responsible adult 
person who, as a member of the family 
or a friend of the family, would be 
acceptable in the home. If one parent 
is in the home, regardless of the con- 
cern of any outside person, he should 
not be denied the privilege of asking 
for the service. If neither parent is 
present, it is doubtful that a home- 
maker has the right to enter the home. 
A parent’s legal rights would be violated 
if the children were moved from the 
home without court action. 
Professional decisions rather than 
family decisions may be difficult to 
detect in the acceptance of a home- 
2 Ibid. 
8 State Board of Public Welfare, Home- 


maker Workshop, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
August 22-23, 1963, p. 13. 


maker service. The subtlety of such 
decision can be found in the following 
order made by a domestic relations 
court: 


.. it appears further that the mother 
has indicated that she will continue under 
the doctor’s care, that she will attempt 
at all times to conform to the treatment 
and medical requests of her physician and 
that she will also in turn keep in close 
touch with the counsellor of the court and 
the case worker at the Department of 
Public Welfare, who in turn cooperatively 
have made arrangements for homemaker 
service and other advice and counsel, and 
that in this way the mother of these chil- 
dren will be sufficiently settled with re- 
sources available from the community to 
provide a proper home for the children; 
it further appears that the home condition 
is satisfactory, that there are three rooms 
downstairs and two upstairs, the home is 
well furnished and is clean and attractive; 
that individuals in the community have 
taken an interest in the mother and her 
condition, and the homemaker for the 
Department of Public Welfare visits the 
home regularly; it appears that it is to 
the best interest of each of these children 
that they be given the opportunity to 
reside with the mother as a family under 
more satisfactory conditions than they 
have had in the past with the hope that 
the home will improve to a considerable 
extent ... 


The caseworker representing a public 
agency may feel intensely that by law 
she had a mandate to protect children. 
If the parents do not see the need for 
a helping service when they know that 
the preservation of their family is 
threatened, then the worker may feel 
that homemaker service should be sup- 
plied and urge acceptance by the par- 
ent. The homemaker service then in- 
tervenes but may not contribute to the 
treatment of the case. In the first 
place, urging, convincing, and selling 
homemaker service leaves very little 
room for decision-making and may 
trigger confusion, helplessness on the 
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part of a parent who is faced with a 
crisis. How does he feel about the 
immediate situation that created the 
crisis? He may have to seek some 
relief from his anxiety over an ill wife. 
Although he knows that some care must 
be provided for his children, he may 
want to stay with the children several 
days, which may be a comfort to him 
although a sacrifice in income. De- 
cision involves absorption and contem- 
plation of facts. Decision involves 
freedom of timing. Decision involves a 
way of resolving differences of choices. 
Interference with the decision-making 
in the use of the personal and home 
care would undermine homemaking 
services. 


TOWARD AN EDUCATIONAL APPROACH 


The definition of homemaker services 
continues to broaden as like needs are 
identified, as common interests are 
found, and as homemakers’ experiences 
deepen into a core of knowledge. It 
was found by one county department 
of public welfare that time would not 
permit the homemakers to serve all the 
families that could benefit from their 
program. They began, therefore, to 
think of an organization which would 
make it possible for them to reach more 
people. Homemakers were finding that, 
as they prepared to leave the families, 
the job was unfinished. These homes 
remained vulnerable to a series of 
crises. As one homemaker observed, 
each case seemed to be presenting the 
same problems. The homemakers 
recognized that they could demonstrate 
through sewing how clothes could be 
made economically. Also, there were 
other household activities such as food 
preparation about which the home- 
maker could excite interest and motiva- 
tion through group participation. The 
homemakers’ training and experience 
in the use of community resources 
prompted the solicitation of teachers 


in the field of nutrition, nurses edu- 
cated in child care, and instructors in 
crafts for constructive leisure-time ac- 
tivities. Such programs would be avail- 
able for groups only, because the pro- 
fessionally trained instructors would not 
be available to individuals. The inter- 
est in the group activity increased to 
such an extent in one small county 
that the members decided to hold the 
meetings in their own homes. This was 
a challenge they seemed to welcome 
although it involved planning and prep- 
aration with a few supplies at their 
disposal. For example, plastic dishes 
were purchased by the agency and 
transported to serve some light refresh- 
ments.* The key to the group approach 
may be that the instruction was much 
more palatable when shared with those 
in like circumstances. 

The group approach in homemaker 
service is increasingly being recognized 
and reported in the literature of home- 
maker service. One bulletin identified 
such functions of the homemakers as 
teaching assignments. Homemakers, ac- 
cording to the bulletin, have a special 
value in teaching young parents—often 
teen-agers—how to cook, care for chil- 
dren, and manage a household. The 
warning was that the supervisor should 
observe and determine the ways the 
homemakers are able to transmit cer- 
tain knowledge to willing mothers.’ 
This may indicate that the development 
of a group approach or a teaching 
function for the homemaker may mean 
an upgrade in the educational require- 
ments for the homemaker positions. 


HOMEMAKERS AND VOLUNTEERS 


Many of the voluntary agencies 
which have years of experience in 
citizen participation in their programs 

4 Ibid., p. 21. 

5 American Medical Association, Home- 


maker Services Bulletin (Chicago, Ml.), July 
1963, p 3. 
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also have had an active program of 
homemaking service. The co-operative 
role of the volunteer and the home- 
maker, no doubt, enhanced -and 
strengthened the services to families in 
their own homes. The question as to 
whether the volunteer could perform 
the homemaker’s function probably was 
never seriously considered. However, 
as the public agencies have expanded 
their programs without the joint experi- 
ence of citizen participation, there is a 
great deal of experimentation directed 
toward determination of how the lay 
person and the employed person can 
work together in the public agency. 

One program that is particularly 
susceptible to study in terms of this 
partnership is the homemaking pro- 
gram. The very nature of the program, 
in that it is community-oriented, makes 
it known to the public. The home- 
maker contacts civic and religious or- 
ganizations for their resources. Many 
times, as she represents the adult in 
the family, the school teachers, the 
corner grocer, and the neighbors in the 
community are aware of her presence 
and her activities. Enthusiasm and 
willingness are usually expressed by the 
citizens to participate in any way pos- 
sible to help a family during a crisis. 

Whereas volunteers can rarely take 
over the continuing task of the home- 
maker, volunteers and the homemaker 
together can make an invaluable team. 
For example, the volunteer can bring 
in meals on wheels with a special diet 
for the disabled adult in the home, and 
the homemaker can conserve her time 
with other household chores. As the 
training of the volunteer includes in- 
formation on the duties of the home- 
maker, so does the in-service training 
of the homemaker include information 
on the function of the volunteer. 

The homemaker program can also be 
strengthened through the use of citizen 
participation. As the citizen observes 


that some of the services must begin 
at very elementary stages, the magni- 
tude of the problems are revealed. 
Also, as the citizen participates, for 
example, in the transporting service, 
some of the gaps and lags in community 
services are experienced. The volunteer 
may help to develop a service that will 
fill a particular need. A church food 
pantry, a clothing closet, and a loan 
closet for wheel chairs and crutches 
can quickly develop in communities 
where there is citizen participation in 
such a social service program. 


FUTURE OF HOMEMAKER SERVICES 


The future of homemaker services is 
assured because federal ‘financial sup- 
port is available. Also homemaker 
services are a practical approach toward 
serving families and can be easily inter- 
preted to the public and gain its support. 
It is evident from the variety of duties 
performed by the homemaker that the 
program is adaptable and fluid, and this 
is most important in its development 
and growth. For identity, though, the 
program will need to be redefined at 
intervals. In time, the name of the 
service itself may be changed to indi- 
cate a variety of home services. The 
concern is and will be how far the 
services can be extended and yet be 
within the competency of the home- 
maker. Irrespective of the present 
function of the homemaker, the need 
for the program as it is appears to 
be self-evident in its expansion. ‘There 
is considerable interest in the develop- 
ment of the homemaker program in 
public welfare. Although the 1961 
directory reported that 70 per cent of 
the homemaker programs are under 
private auspices, the increase in public 
agencies providing homemaker services 
has nearly doubled since the 1958 
report. The Children’s Bureau as far 


$ Directory of Homemaker Services, 1961, 
op. cit. 
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back as 1942 issued the Directory of 
Homemaker Services, and this interest 
has continued in the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. The 
American Public Welfare Association 
has also given it a place of importance 
in its program. It is expected that as 
public welfare over the nation moves 
into a service program, homemaker 
services will be a part of the movement. 

One of the most decisive turns in 
the promotion of homemaker service 
came when the National Council for 
Homemaker Services was established in 
December 1962. The primary objec- 
tives of the Council are to rally lay 
and professional leadership, to stimulate 
the extension of services throughout the 
country, and to promote improvement 
in the quality of homemaker services.’ 
The first major activity of the Council 

7 National Council for Homemaking Serv- 
ices, New Horizons for an Essential Commu- 
nity Health and Welfare Service, National 
Council for Homemaker Services, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York, N Y., 10019. 


was to call a National Conference on 
Homemaker Services in Washington, 
D. C., on April 29, 1964. 

As communities seek ways to serve 
families which face serious social and 
health problems, they will discover the 
need for the practical work of home- 
maker services. If the community has 
a social service agency, it would be a 
logical next step that the homemaker 
service be established as a part of 
its ongoing program. Not only can it 
be operated much more economically 
and efficiently within the framework of 
an existing agency, but also the success 
of the service will depend on the joint 
service of the homemaker and the 
professional caseworker. The family, 
which is the primary concern of the 
homemaker program, must be protected 
and its members’ individual rights re- 
spected. If the homemaker program 
is developed on this premise, then it 
will demonstrate its true value to the 
community and the families served. 


mothers and adoptive placement. 
child welfare organizations for twenty-five years. 


Adoption: The Created Family 


By CARL SCHOENBERG 


ABSTRACT: Adoption is the most advantageous solution of 
the problem of the dependent child for whom no home with 
its natural parents is possible. As well as the soundest plan 
for the unmarried mother, it also serves the interest of couples 
who could not otherwise achieve parenthood. As a child wel- 
fare practice, it is more advanced socially and in law in the 
United States than in any other country. Preventive mental- 
health considerations are furthered by the rehabilitative 
processes which many emotionally upset married mothers are 
enabled to begin after this experience and by the opportunity 
for children to be raised in a constructive family environment. 
There is much evidence that adoption through authorized agen- 
cies offers psychological and legal safeguards which inde- 
pendent adoption cannot assure. Furthermore, the black 
market is an abuse of independent adoption. Agencies, how- 
ever, need much more public moral and financial support to 
encourage and enable them to achieve adoption for the Negro 
child, the interracial child, the physically disabled child, and 
the older child. That it can be done has been amply demon- 
strated, 
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DOPTION statistics in the United 
States are graphic. One of every 
100 children under the age of eighteen 
has been adopted by nonrelatives. 
There are 1.5 million adopted children 
under eighteen if one adds those adopted 
by relatives. There was an increase of 
51 per cent in the number of adoptions 
in the twelve years from 1951 to 1962. 
Adoption is indeed a prominent aspect 
of child welfare in this country. As a 
social phenomenon, including its trans- 
lation into law, it is more advanced 
here than anywhere else. 

The legal purpose of adoption has 
been stated as follows: “. . . to termi- 
nate all rights and duties between the 
child and its natural parents ... [and] 
to impart all the rights and duties to 
the adopting parents and child as 
normally exist between a child and its 
natural parents.” * 

The social purpose of adoption is to 
provide “the most desirable means of 
ensuring family life’? for the child 
deprived of constructive biological 
parenthood and for the couple unable 
biologically to establish or enlarge their 
own family. Adoption is the only 
avenue to permanent belonging and 
maximum mutual psychological identifi- 
cation such as are inherent in natural 
families. 

The present concepts and volume of 
adoption practice cannot in themselves 
reveal how rapidly it has developed. 
Most of its growth has occurred in this 
century. In the early years, it was 
hidden in secrecy and taboo. Inter- 
ested couples were scarce, and babies 


10. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Facts About Children, 1963 
(Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1963). 

3 Morton L. Leavy, The Law of Adoption 
(2nd ed.; Dobbs Ferry, N.Y.: Oceana Pub- 
lications, 1954), p. 65. 

8 Child Welfare League of America, Stand- 
ards for Adoption Service (New York: Child 
Welfare League of America, 1958), p. 1. 


were held in temporary care until they 
were old enough for various tests to 
suggest minimal “risk.” The posture 
of the field was that of finding babies to 
suit adoptive couples. 

A gradual reversal of this posture has 
taken place. Now families are sought 
who are most suitable for the children 
who need adoption. This sound child 
welfare concept has been realizable be- 
cause better understanding of child de- 
velopment and the psychological dy- 
namics involved in accepting and raising 
an adopted child, as well as the relative 
unpredictability of psychological tests 
of babies, has led to the conclusion 
that it is generally best for baby and 
family for placement to occur as early 
in the baby’s life as possible. It is 
expected that adoption-minded couples 
will be ready to accept many unknowns, 
as do biological parents. 


Tse UNMARRIED MOTHER 


Because four-fifths of the children 
adopted by nonrelatives are born out- 
of-wedlock,* it is important in this dis- 
cussion of adoption to consider the 
problem of unmarried parenthood. This 
is especially pertinent in a volume 
devoted to child welfare, because a 
growing number of unmarried mothers 
are children themselves. 

Practitioners in the social services 
have come to see out-of-wedlock preg- 
nancy in this country as.seldom gen- 
uinely accidental or the result of igno- 
rance. It is generally the outgrowth 
of long-standing personal and family 
problems on the part of the unmarried 
mother and, to an extent, is a more or 
less clearly motivated effort to solve 
these problems. There is some clinical 
indication that the same might be said 
of the unmarried father, but this is 
not yet well understood. Actual parent- 
hood is seldom the desire in either case. 


t Cf. Footnote 1. Figures are for 1962. 
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Mountainous realistic and psycholog- 
ical impediments to a constructive 
future together lead most unmarried 
mothers to release their babies for 
adoption, and the child welfare field 
considers this decision the soundest 
one in most instances in our culture. 
The advantages for the baby of a 
healthy, united, permanent adoptive 
family, without the stigma of illegiti- 
macy, are obvious. From the stand- 
point of the unmarried mother’s future: 


[The agency’s mental-health services] may 
not only have prevented greater maladjust- 
ment, but in a positive sense may have 
contributed to an improved adjustment, by 
helping this life event to became a ma- 
turing experience with increased insight 
into motivations and thus control of be- 
havior, making recurrence less likely. 
While it may seem ironic, for some of 
those with long-standing, but untreated 
emotional disorders, the symptom of preg- 
nancy forces them into long-needed con- 
tact with appropriate psychological help 
and thus may alter the future course of 
their lives for the better.’ 


THE CHILD 


From the viewpoint of solution to 
the problem of the homeless, dependent 
child who can benefit from family life 
but for whom no early viable return 
to his own family is possible, adoption 
may be considered the “treatment of 
choice.” It averts for the child an 
anomalous, shaky state of prolonged 
dependency on others in foster care or 
institutional care to whom he cannot 
belong and whose identity he cannot 
claim; it frees the mother—or parents 
—from a responsibility she cannot 
sustain and provides the opportunity 
for a fresh start. 

From the viewpoint of community 
mental health, adoption not only offers 


5 Viola W. Bernard, “Adoption,” The En- 
cyclopedia of Mental Health, Vol. 1, p 82. 


rehabilitation possibilities to the un- 
married parents but also does more. 
Inasmuch as psychological disorders 
tend to be recreated in their children 
by emotionally disturbed parents, the 
chain of regeneration of such difficulties 
from unmarried mother to her child is 
broken by adoption, and the child has 
the opportunity to develop in a healthy 
fashion and to raise healthy children of 
his own. It may well be said, therefore, 
that adoption has a vital preventive 
function in the public health sense. 


INDEPENDENT VERSUS AGENCY 
ADOPTION 


A welter of controversy and strong 
emotions surrounds the issue of agency 
versus independent adoption. The 
latter is legal in many states though not 
in all. It involves the natural mother’s 
direct placement of the baby with the 
adoptive family. In practice, there is 
often an intermediary who makes the 
placement; this so-called “gray market” 
is illegal in a number of states. The 
“black market” is always illegal, for, as 
the word “market” implies, it involves 
purchase and sale of babies; it con- 
tinues to flourish, however, because it 
is so difficult to prove under-the-table 
money transactions. One objection to 
independent adoption is that it inescap- 
ably leads to black-market activity; 
the end of private adoption would auto- 
matically end the black market. 

The principal criticism of independ- 
ent adoption is its lack of legal safe- 
guards to all concerned. The child is 
not legally surrendered by the mother 
until the point of legal adoption, at 
least six months to a year after the 
baby has actually been placed with the 
adoptive family. The natural mother 
gives consent to the adoption by that 
specific family. In agency adoption, 
the natural mother releases the baby 
to the agency prior to the actual place- 
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ment, and the two parties never know 
each other’s identity. It is the agency 
which consents to the adoption. Private 
adopters at times suffer the loss of a 
baby when the mother decides to take it 
back. Agencies regularly receive urgent 
pressure from doctors, lawyers, natural 
parents, and adoptive parents to rescue 
them from private adoption plans that 
have gone sadly astray, as, for example, 
when children have proved unadoptable 
by the particular family involved. In 
many cases, careful planning is neces- 
sary to achieve adoption. Placement 
by accident, as in independent adop- 
tions, often fails from the beginning or 
results in breakdown later which often 
is not reparable. No one knows how 
many children are living with prospec- 
tive private adopters who, because of 
legal snarls, were never able to complete 
an adoption in court. These children 
are in psychological and legal limbo, 
without rights of inheritance or, indeed, 
to the family names they are using. 
The parents live in fear that some un- 
expected development will separate the 
child from them, and the family’s 
sense of belonging together is perpet- 
ually compromised. In agency adop- 
tion, aside from thoughtful planning 
throughout, there is the period of 
supervision of the placement prior to 
legal adoption which provides a further 
protection both to the child and the 
parents. 

Another serious problem in independ- 
ent adoption is the lack of attention to 
the psychological needs of the natural 
mother as a person—the continuous, 
skilled counseling relationship directed 
to the problems underlying the preg- 
nancy, the soundness of her decision to 
surrender her baby in such a way as 
to leave as few emotional scars as pos- 
sible, and her subsequent redirection 
toward a healthier life, including mar- 
riage and normal motherhood. In 
private adoption, the natural mother 


is too often expendable as a human 
being. 

Agencies receive frequent requests 
from private adopters for help in han- 
dling with their children the question of 
their adoptive status—an aspect of the 
adoptive relationship which can be 
fraught with obvious conflicts and 
strong feelings. Often, the handling 
has been delayed and damage has been 
done. The couple who adopt through an 
agency are much better prepared from 
the beginning to meet these issues. 

Critics of agency adoption direct 
their fire mainly at its necessary as- 
sumption of responsibility for selection 
of those couples who may adopt and 
those who are not approved. The 
anger of the rejected is completely 
understandable. The selection of couples 
suitable for adoption is a process which 
attempts to look far beyond the mere 
“getting a baby” to the particular 
qualities needed in raising an adopted 
child. It seems simple common sense 
to entrust it to organizations which 
have accumulated long experience 
through the combined talents of social 
workers, doctors, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, and nurses and whose mis- 
takes are likely to be far fewer and 
far less costly than the self-selection 
and the accidental purveyors which 
determine who will adopt privately. It 
seems to me that society owes at least 
this much to its helpless, homeless 
babies. 

Critics also maintain that agencies 
vary greatly in number, standards, 
staffing, progressiveness, and so on. So 
do hospitals. More private adoption is 
not the answer to the adoption-agency 
problem any more than do-it-yourself 
medical care is the answer to the hos- 
pital problem. 


The field of social work must recognize 
that we face the complex task of educating 
the American public as to children’s needs. 
Using agencies as whipping boys, suggest- 
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ing sweeping panaceas... will not solve 
this problem, The root is lack of ade- 
quate resources which reflect lack of com- 
munity understanding. None of us in 
social work can escape responsibility for 
these conditions. However, this 1s not a 
matter for adoption agencies or institutions 
alone, but for everyone concerned with 
social welfare—citizens in the community, 
board members and professionals alike. 
Good child care is not cheap. The public 
will pay for it if it understands why it 
is needed. . . . Anyone writing on the sub- 
ject is begging the issue if he fails to corre- 
late the [problems] with the serious lack 
of adoption resources, and serious lack of 
adequate funds.® 


FUTURE DIRECTIONS IN ADOPTION 


Mr. Reid’s comments were directed 
equally to the least-met needs and 
greatest task ahead for adoption 
agencies, the placement of children 
with special needs—Negro and inter- 
racial children, older children, and 
those with severe physical disabilities. 

It is true that the problem of home- 
less children of racial minorities can- 
not be separated, in a sense, from the 
economic and social problems of their 
communities and the crippling dis- 
crimination under which they struggle 
for existence. A broad attack by the 
entire nation must be made upon these 
problems. Concurrently, however, agen- 
cies must do all they can to create 
adoption opportunities for as many 
minority children as possible. At pres- 
ent, most Negro unmarried mothers, 
for example, do not even bother to 
seek agency help, because they know 
that adoptive homes will not be avail- 
able for their children. Standard oper- 
ating procedure has not and will not 
resolve these difficulties. Different and 
often costlier methods are necessary. 


€ Joseph H. Reid, “Editorial Comment,” 
Child Welfare, Vol 34, No. 7 (October 1955), 
p. 16. 


Agencies must take the initiative to 
build a bridge into the Negro com- 
munity, to recruit adoptive homes by 
spreading information about adoption, 
by overcoming mistrust oi agencies, by 
facilitating the availability of the agency 
and adapting its procedures to the 
exigencies of the Negro community’s 
circumstances. Widespread acceptance 
of financial subsidy of low-income 
adoptive families until they stabilize 
their economic position would mark a 
giant step forward in securing adop- 
tion for more Negro children. It is 
ironic that our society will consign 
children to live unhappily for eighteen 
years in boarding homes and institu- 
tions at staggering costs when, for a 
fraction of the amount, it could give 
them a permanent family of their own 
and untold human happiness. 

That successful adoptive homes can 
be found for Negro and interracial 
children, for those with disabilities, and 
for school-age children has been shown 
on a relatively small scale by agencies 
whose trustees and staff bave sufficient 
conviction to devote a significant por- 
tion of their time, skill, and budgets to 
this goal. With public support—both 
moral and financial—agencies can do a 
great deal more than they are now 
doing. 

A very few agencies are opening the 
door to new horizons. With the dis- 
card in recent years of an earlier belief 
that it was necessary to try to “match” 
the appearance of baby and adoptive 
family, it has been found that some 
families can accept considerable dif- 
ference in their adopted children, in- 
cluding that of race. It is not un- 
reasonable to expect that, in the course 
of time, there will be an increasing 
number of instances of cross-racial 
adoption that will give integration its 
full dimension. 

Lastly, regarding “future directions,” 
I would note a gradually accelerating 


Aid to Families with Dependent Children: 
The Basic Service 


By Kegmrr T. WILTSE 


Asstract: The Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
program, which began in 1935 with the passage of the Social 
Security Act, has steadily increased in number of families 
and children served, reaching nearly a million families, in- 
cluding over three million children, at the beginning of 1964. 
This program was aimed primarily at the problem of children 
left dependent by reason of death, incapacity, or continued 
absence from home of the parent who usually provided the 
family’s means of support. The whole purpose of the program 
is not served by mere provision of financial aid to families who 
meet the requirements of eligibility, however. There has 
always been a concern that receipt of this form of aid have 
a constructive effect upon the lives of the families and children 
who are recipients of it. The 1962 amendments to the Social 
Security Act ushered in a new era of federal leadership and 
financial contribution to increase the emphasis upon social 
services to the families receiving this form of public aid. Ina 
very real sense, the AFDC program is becoming the corner- 
stone of a multifaceted public family and child welfare program 
of aid and social services that is reaching into every locality of 
the nation and its territories. 
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N August 1935, President Franklin 

D. Roosevelt signed into law the 
far-reaching Social Security Act, thereby 
instituting an attack on some of the 
fundamental social problems confront- 
ing American society. One of these 
problems as perceived by the framers of 
the act was the plight of children made 
financially dependent by the death, 
absence, or incapacitation of the parent 
who would normally provide their sup- 
port. The program, embraced in Title 
IV of the Social Security Act, was 
named Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC) * 

This was an appropriate name for the 
program in the sense that the intent of 
Congress was to provide for children, 
and the focus was upon children. In 
a sense, however, the name “Aid to 
Dependent Children” was a misnomer. 
Although the amount of the grant was 
determined by the number of children 
in the family, the aid itself went to a 
parent or relative for the express pur- 
pose of making it possible for children 
to remain at home and in their families, 
with a parent or parents in instances 
where the father was incapacitated for 
employment or with a relative of a 
certain specified degree of relationship. 
Because the basic intent of the program 
was to keep children in homes and 
with families, this program might more 
appropriately have been termed “Aid 
to Parents of Dependent Children.” 
However, it was not until after the 1962 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
and after some states were giving aid 
to families where the breadwinner was 
unemployed but in the home ® that this 


i The program was entitled Aid to De- 
pendent Children in every state and tenitory 
except California California had an existing 
program called Aid to Needy Children, which 
was broadened to embrace the provisions of 
the federal legislation 

tExtending aid to families in which the 
parent, usually the father, was unemployed 


program was renamed Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC). 


FINANCIAL Amp to RECIPIENTS 


Federal legislation and the grants-in- 
aid to states set only certain broad 
limits within which the program oper- 
ates. For example, on such a crucial 
point as the determination of the 
amount of the grant to an individual 
family, the federal legislation states 
only that this must be determined in 
accordance with budgetary need. Hence, 
it is left to the state and to the local 
welfare administration to determine 
how need shall be measured. The 
average amount of the grant varies 
greatly between states and between 
counties within the same state, a varia- 
tion stemming from differences in the 
measurement of need or, more specifi- 
cally, what standard of living the local 
administration chooses to maintain for 
recipients of aid.’ In general, this 
standard tends to follow the level or 
standard of living of the residents of 
that locality. Considered, however, 
from the standpoint of the content of 
living which can be purchased by the 
grant, there is obviously wide variation 
among the states and territories. It 
becomes meaningless to speak of an 
average grant, except in a context of 
recognition of the range in average 
grant from state to state or between 
localities within a state. 

At the most general level of assess- 
ment, we can say that more than three 





was made possible by the 1960 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. 

For example, the difference between the 
avelage grant per iecipient for AFDC be- 
tween the highest and lowest among the fifty 
states (disregarding the territories) is of the 
oider of five; that is, the average grant in 
the most liberal state is more than five times 
that of the lowest U. S Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Bureau of 
Family Services, Division of Program Statistics 
and Analysis, Advance Release of Statistics 
on Public Assistance, January 1964, Table 12. 


Am to FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHILDREN i TT 


million children living in nearly a 
million families receive all or most of 
their means of livelihood from the 
AFDC program in any given month.* 
Tn this vast array of families, the three- 
person family consisting of two children 
and their mother is the modal type. At 
one extreme are the one-child cases, 
consisting of a single child living in a 
foster home, that make up nearly 5 per 
cent of the families.’ At the other 
extreme, approximately 7 per cent of 
the families are made up of eight or 
more persons.* At the simplest level, 
then, this program provides the major 
means of livelihood to nearly a million 
families of all sizes, races, and creeds. 
Its intent is to provide a financial floor 
under each family, and, insofar as it 
achieves this goal, there need be no 
starving children in our nation, no 
families broken up for reasons of poverty 
alone. The aid programs that have 
stemmed from the various titles of the 
Social Security Act, of which AFDC 
is the major one concerned with 
families, have in no sense eliminated 
the poor in this country, but they have 
largely eliminated the desperate poverty 
that is characteristic of many less 
richly endowed countries of the world.” 


RENEWED EMPHASIS ON SERVICES 


If the purpose of the program were 
served by its providing a minimum of 


4Ibid The figures are 3,070,299 children 
living in 985,781 families as of January 
1964 

5In 1961 Congress extended ADC to chil- 
dren in foster homes when a court had found 
their home unsuitable and ordered removal 
The 1962 amendments made this extension 
permanent 

8 Advance Release of Statistics on Public 
Assistance, Table 1. 

7 These programs (Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children, Old Age Assistance, Aid 
to the Blind) have no doubt had an effect 
in making major sectors of the poor of the 
nation more “visible” and perhaps have con- 
tributed to a tendency for the poor to be 


aid to most families that need it, it could 
be said that the purpose of the program 
is being essentially met. This minimum 
financial support purpose, however, was 
never conceded as the whole purpose. of 
the program, either by the initial fram- 
ers of the Social Security Act or by 
many of those who have since con- 
tributed to the forming of policies and 
the administration of this program in 
the various states and territories. In 
the statement of legislative intent in- 
troductory to the legislation setting up 
the ADC program in the various states 
in order to qualify for the federal 
grants-in-aid, some states injected a 
broader or loftier purpose. Usually this 
statement included some reference to 
strengthening or improving family life 
or improving the individual social func- 
tioning of parents and children. 

Many local administrators, in theory 
if not always in practice, endeavored to 
administer a program of aid and serv- 
ices. Although the only thing one could 
say for certain about the AFDC (then 
ADC) program was that it provided aid 
to children under certain specified con- 
ditions of financial dependency, a serv- 
ice component was always implied, 
though more often honored in the breach 
than in the observance. 

The 1962 amendments put real force 
into the federal leadership toward en- 
hancing the service component in the 
administration of the AFDC program 
at the local level. By spelling out in 
greater detail what is meant by a serv- 
ice component and adding a financial 
incentive in that a 75 per centum share 
of the cost of provision of such services 
would be borne by the federal govern- 
ment, a giant step was taken towa~d 
this program becoming a broad-gauged 
public family and child welfare program. 

What does this mean? What do we 





clustered into neighborhoods of large cities 
where housing is available at prices their 
grants can meet. 
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mean by a broad-gauged public family 
and child welfare program? What does 
it mean that here in the sixth decade of 
the twentieth century a renewed weight 
of federal leadership is thrown into an 
effort to provide services to strengthen 
and preserve family life in a program 
that profoundly affects the lives of ap- 
proximately a million American fami- 
lies? To many, this may seem to be a 
revolutionary step. Actually, on many 
fronts, such as in the fields of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, delinquency, men- 
tal health, and education, the long-term 
trend is one of increasing contributions 
of federal funds, leadership, and in- 
fluence to the improvement of state 
and local programs in each of these 
areas. Public programs of social wel- 
fare have assumed steadily increasing 
significance on the American welfare 
scene. In this sense, the evolutionary 
progress of the AFDC program toward 
becoming what we have termed a multi- 
faceted public and family child welfare 
social service program is only part of 
this general secular trend. 

Social services in the context of aid 
and service to an individual AFDC 
family includes three general types of 
activities on the part of the social 
worker, namely provision of financial 
aid, provision of other concrete services, 
and counseling. The provision of 
financial aid as assessed in accordance 
with a standard budget is relatively 
easily understood. The provision’ of 
other concrete services—such as the 
meeting of a special need for medical 
or dental services, assisting a mother 
with child care, books or other neces- 
sary items to attend a trade school—is 
a second general category. But all aid 
and service to a given family are bound 
together with counseling that individual- 
izes the client’s desires, needs, and 
problems with sympathetic understand- 
ing, emotional support, and sensitive 
advice. 


Why this concern with providing serv- 
ices? Why could not AFDC be nothing 
more than a program of financial aid? 
The answers to these questions are far 
too complex to answer in this brief 
article. In general, the service com- 
ponent is intended to maximize the 
constructive effect of this aid program 
upon the lives of the people to whom 
aid is given, however differently the 
social worker and the layman might 
express this purpose. It is necessary 
to state the point very carefully, but 
clearly, that the services which go along 
with the grant in the AFDC program 
protect the public interest. The aid 
is intended to provide a home environ- 
ment in which children can successfully 
live and grow into citizens who can 
function effectively in American society. 
Social workers are articulating basic 
cultural imperatives when they urge 
services in the AFDC program to im- 
prove individual and family function- 
ing. Some insight into the success of 
the AFDC program in accomplishing 
these objectives is furnished by the 
nationwide survey described below. 


EVALUATING THE AFDC PROGRAM 


In 1950 and again in 1960, the 
American Public Welfare Association 
sponsored studies which endeavored to 
evaluate the effect of the AFDC upon the 
children served by this program € With 
reference to the children, evaluation was 
in terms of certain measurable vari- 
ables, including progress in school, 
special achievements, medical and 

8 The study was published under the title, 
Future Citizens AH, by Gordon W. Blackwell 
and Raymond F Gould (Chicago: American 
Public Welfare Association, 1952). The sub- 
sequent study was authored by M. Elaine 
Burgess and Daniel O. Price under the title 
An American Dependency Challenge (Chicago: 
American Public Welfare Association, 1963). 
Both reports are well worth careful study and 
are especially valuable in understanding the 
limitations as well as the achievements of the 
AFDC program as it has actually operated. 
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dental health, incidence of delinquency, 
and incidence of other family problems. 
Two findings of major significance con- 
cerned delinquency and school progress: 
(1) The incidence of juvenile and 
criminal convictions of AFDC children 
was well below the national average in 
both 1950 and 1960. (2) The educa- 
tional progress of AFDC children has 
dropped far behind that of the school- 
age population for the nation as a 
whole.’ 

These two somewhat paradoxical 
findings can give us little reassurance. 
Inasmuch as we can only speculate as 
to what might have happened to these 
children had it not been for AFDC, a 
supporter of the program may want to 
use the lower incidence of delinquency 
as proof of the program’s accomplish- 
ments and the second finding as am- 
munition in the struggle to improve the 
quality and quantity of the service 
component. Certainly, this study and 
other studies more localized in their 
focus 1° document the fact that AFDC 
families have many problems in addi- 
tion to lack of income. In their con- 
clusions on this point, Burgess and 
Price state that “over one-half of the 
families in the sample, however, had 
five or more problems listed and 17 
per cent had from 10 to 28 problems 
reported.”7* Although the authors 
hasten to say that these problems are 
not all of the same level of severity, 
the general conclusion can be no other 
than that these families have many 
problems that require extensive service 
from local public welfare departments. 

There is no simple way to char- 

"An American Dependency Challenge, pp. 
184-185. 

10 For example, see Greenleigh Associates, 
Inc., Facts, Fallacies and Future: A Study of 
the Aid to Dependent Children Program of 
Cook County, Illinois (New York: Greenleigh 
Associates, Inc., 437 Fifth Avenue, 1960). 


11 An American Dependency Challenge, p. 
185. 


acterize the problems under which 
AFDC families labor. The incidence of 
official action with reference to a family 
member, such as conviction for delin- 
quency or crime, drunkenness, divorce, 
desertion, or child neglect, is one type 
of statistic; the proportion of births 
out-of-wedlock represented by AFDC 
children is quite another. They each 
have different implications in terms of 
possible effects on family functioning. 
Again, educational problems of parents 
or children are of a different order, and 
health or housing problems are similar, 
but of a yet different order calling for 
quite different remedial measures. These 
examples by no means exhaust the 
variety; they are cited to make two 
general points: (1) The general public, 
vaguely aware of the behavior of certain 
AFDC parents, is likely to be baffled 
by an attempt to describe the social 
problems of AFDC families statistically 
and to conclude that they are a prob- 
lem-ridden and perhaps a hopeless 
group. (2) The informed layman may 
only vaguely understand the need for 
a concerted attack on these family 
problems at the individual, family, and 
neighborhood levels. Local public wel- 
fare agencies have an opportunity to 
contribute significantly to the well- 
being and effective functioning of a 
million of America’s most troubled 
families. 


PROBLEMS IN MAINTAINING SERVICES 


The 1962 amendments to the Social 
Security Act set the stage for an attack 
on the two major barriers to provision 
of services to AFDC families. In order 
to qualify for the federal 75 per cent 
cost of administration of services, state 
plans must include provisions for a pro- 
gram for training personnel, and the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare is given broad authority to de- 
termine that the state plans are in fact 
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delivering the specified services to in- 
dividuals and families. These provisions 
have given the federal government the 
authority to determine the conditions 
necessary to assure social services. The 
two major barriers to provision of serv- 
ices’ are the lack of trained staff and 
excessively high case loads per worker. 
Initially, the case-load size has been 
set at sixty AFDC cases, and a time 
schedule and other controls have been 
set up to move forward on a broad 
program of staff training. 

Hence, through the leadership and 
financial power of the federal govern- 
ment, the drive is on to improve the 
staff and to institute social services to 
AFDC families in all local public wel- 
fare departments. Services are being 
spelled out in state manuals and 
efforts made to measure the perform- 
ance of these in terms of both quantity 
and quality. To those close to the 
program and convinced of the potential 
within it to have a constructive effect 
upon the lives of the parents and 
children who are the recipients of this 
aid and service, this is an exhilarating 
struggle to observe. Inasmuch as there 
is no logical limit to how far or how 
fast a staff can be improved nor to how 
extensively and skillfully services can 
be provided, it is recognized that only 
a direction of improvement has been 
set with limited immediate goals. 

Although it is rational to expect the 
schools of social work to graduate 
professionally educated social workers 
who will increasingly seek positions in 
the public welfare field and move into 
teaching and leadership roles in the 
program, it is not rational for the fore- 
seeable future to expect a major propor- 
tion of the social worker staff to be 
professionally educated. We must recog- 
nize that departments of public wel- 
fare must continue to lift themselves 
by their own bootstraps, as it were, and 
it may be another quarter century be- 


fore the infusion of professionally edu- 
cated social workers from graduate 
schools of social work begins to ap- 
proach a sizable proportion of the total 
staff doing social work with AFDC 
families. 


Some SHoRT-RANGE GOALS 


In thinking of the AFDC program 
generally or in visualizing a particular 
recipient family, it is possible to think 
of certain short-range as against more 
long-range goals, recognizing, of course, 
that they intersect and overlap. For 
example, for one AFDC mother, a long- 
range goal might be to help her raise 
the quality of care she gives her chil- 
dren. Helping her understand her less 
conscious feelings toward her children, 
perhaps to examine her repressed anger 
toward them, would usually require a 
long-term relationship with a skilled 
social worker, and this would be a long- 
range goal. A related but more limited 
goal might be to encourage her to take 
them to the clinic for health care and 
to expedite her efforts to achieve such 
seemingly minimal objectives. 

It is this writer’s opinion that the 
effectiveness of the current AFDC 
program would be enhanced if certain 
short-range goals were enunciated which 
would be applicable to all cases with 
adaptations to the specific case. Im- 
plementing these goals depends less than 
the more abstract “service” goals upon 
each local department of public wel- 
fare improving the quality of existing 
staff to some ideal level of social work 
competence. These short-range goals 
flow from certain of the findings of the 
Burgess and Price study, particularly 
those related to educational achieve- 
ments, health, and housing conditions.” 

(1) A goal of the program should be 
to improve the educational level of 


12 An American 
especially chapter 9 


Dependency Challenge, 
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every individual affected by the pro- 
gram, meaning both parents and chil- 
dren. Specifically, this would mean 
that the social worker would use every 
resource of the program to keep all 
children in school until they achieve the 
maximum of their educational potential. 
This would also apply to the parents, 
who would be encouraged to raise their 
sights for education and training not 
only- for their children but for them- 
selves. In every instance, an individ- 
ual parent would be helped to attain a 
usable and salable skill if he had none 
or, at the minimum, to increase his 
educational attainment within the limits 
of his interest and ability. 

(2) In every case, and with reference 
to both parents and children, the social 
worker with AFDC families should 
strive to increase the level of physical 
well-being of adults and children who 
are recipients of aid and services. This 
means that money would be spent to see 
to it that not only children but also 
adults were given the medical and den- 
tal service necessary not only to remove 
defects but also to improve their level 
of health and physical appearance. 

It may seem redundant or unneces- 
sary to propound these goals, for some 
people may have assumed that these 
have been goals of the program since its 
inception. This is not the case. An 
emphasis upon educational improvement 
or health care has been nonexistent or 
extremely spotty among the local public 
welfare jurisdictions. Before we reach 
toward more abstract goals, it would 
seem imperative to enunciate these two. 

(3) A short-range goal of the pro- 
gram should be to raise the level of 
housing that AFDC families occupy or 
at least to eliminate residence in sub- 
standard housing wherever it occurs in 
an individual case or with reference 
to clusters of cases. The prevalence of 
substandard housing of ADFC families 
is adequately documented by Burgess 


and Price® Again, we recognize that 
this is a goal with far-reaching implica- 
tions. Decent housing is intimately re- 
lated to a family’s self-respect, and con- 
versely, bad housing pointedly drama- 
tizes society’s lack of concern. Here is 
a visible sector of the “poor” of our 
society, some living in very deteriorated 
housing. An attack on poverty and its 
concomitants can begin with a group 
of families immediately available, the 
AFDC population. 

(4) Last on this incomplete list of 
achievable short-range goals is a more 
overriding goal, that of raising the 
content of living for AFDC families, or 
at least for the most underprivileged 
within the total group, to a minimum 
standard. It is ridiculous to argue that 
a reasonable standard of living can be 
purchased in any state in the nation for 
less than ten dollars per month for each 
family member! Even though this is an 
average, and it is augmented by other 
income in many cases, that there could 
also be many for whom the purchasing 
power of this amount determines their 
level of living is the significant fact. 

Space does not permit even a mini- 
mum exploration of the implications of 
setting these goals as short-range ob- 
jectives applied to each family which 
is exposed to the AFDC program. 
They are included here to suggest to 
a wider audience than the professional 
social welfare community that the 
AFDC program affects the lives of an 
appreciable segment of America’s fami- 
lies and children and holds the potential 
for affecting those lives in a profoundly 
constructive manner. The AFDC pro- 
gram is complex in purpose, complex in 
implementation, complex in its effects 
on American life. It needs the interest 
of an informed and socially conscious 
citizenry if it is to achieve its truly 
great potential. 

13 An American Dependency Challenge, 


especially chapter 5. See also the Greenleigh 
Associates report, Facts, Fallacies and Future. 


Helping Neglectful Parents 


By JULIA ANN BisHop 


Asstract: Modern child protective service retains much of 
the belief in the community’s responsibility for neglected chil- 
dren held by its founders in the 1870’s. The greatest change 
has been in the emphasis on help to parents to provide needed 
care as opposed to punishment of parents and removal of 
children. It is based on a belief that parents who are not 
functioning adequately are not necessarily incapable of so func- 
tioning and that it is in the interest of society, of children, and 
of parent that they be given an opportunity to find out. Pro- 
tective service is, more than many social services, a direct joint 
effort of community and social agency. It is initiated by 
reports from the community. Though need of protective serv- 
ice is generally accepted as basic in all communities, and 
protective services in public child welfare units increasing, 
such services are by no means universal. They are increas- 
ingly given under public—tax-supported—rather than volun- 
tarily supported agencies. The extent of neglect is well 
documented by the United States Children’s Bureau. Neg- 
lectful parents can be helped by a community program which 
includes identification of such parents, provides authoritative 

‘intervention of which an ingredient is skillful casework help, 
and insures that services and resources which support parental 
functioning will be available. 
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YOUNG mother clutching a small 

child sat in the waiting room of 
a child-protective agency with the old- 
fashioned name, Society to Protect Chil- 
dren from Cruelty. Another mother, 
apparently more experienced and re- 
laxed, also waiting with a child, was 
heard to say to her, “What they do 
here is they protect parents from being 
cruel to their children.” Here in one 
piece we have the old and the new in 
child protection, the name of the agency 
which has existed since the 1870’s and 
which emphasizes the community’s re- 
sponsibility toward children in danger 
from cruelty and the experience of the 
young mother in receiving help which 
she felt to be focused on herself and 
her capacity as a parent. 

The agency visited by these two 
mothers was organized as an expression 
of concern for children who were abused 
and exploited1 The purpose of its 
founders was to rescue children from 
situations of danger though they recog- 
nized that parents might be affected and 
influenced to change their behavior by 
the Society’s activities. To that end, 
they gave a service reported statistically 
in old reports as “warning and admoni- 
tion.” What came to be known as 
child-protective work created the foun- 
dation for modern protective service 
which retains much of the original con- 
cept of the community’s responsibility 
for neglected children both legally and 
through providing services intended to 
enable parents to give needed care. 
The service, as the young mother 
pointed out, is now different to the 
extent that parents are more often the 
direct recipients of help than children. 
This paper will describe the help given 
to parents by protective services with 
some reference to other helping services 


1See Alfred J Kahn, Planning Community 
Services for Children in Trouble (New York, 
1963), pp. 312 ff. for the historical develop- 
ment of protective service, 


needed by parents who neglect their 
children. 


War Is PROTECTIVE SERVICE? 


Protective service is, more than many 
other social services, a direct, joint effort 
of community and agency. The special 
relationship of the community to protec- 
tive service is that the application to 
the agency on behalf of a child is made 
by a member of the community, not 
usually by the child himself or his par- 
ents. Without active community under- 
standing and concern, the service would 
not exist at all. “Community” here is 
used to include individuals acting out 
of their personal concern and organized 
groups with official responsibility to be 
concerned about children and with spe- 
cial knowledge about them such as the 
police, school personnel, health and 
social agencies. Community action of 
this nature is necessary because neglect, 
as the word implies, is a form of par- 
ental behavior in which parents are not 
carrying their normal responsibility and 
concern for their children. It is in- 
herent in neglect that neglectful parents 
fail to seek services needed by their 
children or use them so badly and half- 
heartedly that their value is lost. 

Protective service, then, is a service 
initiated by a social agency on infor- 
mation that children are neglected. The 
first responsibility is to insure that chil- 
dren are protected. Occasionally, phys- 


‘ical protection of children from hazard- 


ous conditions will be necessary, but 
the protective agency is reluctant to ask 
courts to remove children as a first 
step. What appears to be a desperate 
emergency, except when the parent’s 
behavior points to acute pathology, may 
be the crisis which becomes a turning 
point toward better, not worse, care. 
Protective service, in so far as it is 
a method of helping parents, is based 
on a belief that parents who are not 
functioning adequately are not neces- 
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sarily incapable of functioning and that 
they have a right to a chance to find 
out, not only for the sake of their chil- 
dren who need them but for their own 
self-fulfillment. Protective service is 
initiated because of a legalized com- 
munity concern for children. Inter- 
vention produces reactions in parents 
which can be utilized to explicate and 
enhance parental capacity and - func- 
tioning. Though we believe that suc- 
cessful, satisfying parenthood is a nor- 
mal human goal for every adult, we 
expect to find among neglectful parents 
people with “severe personality disorders 
which make it difficult or impossible for 
them to perform the parental role,” ? 
but there also are many who have not 
yet grown up to the task of parenthood 
or who are so defeated by the circum- 
stances under which they live that they 
have given up all effort. It is not the 
purpose here to analyze the causes of 
neglect but to point out that they are 
multiple and must be approached not 
by conventional casework methods of 
depending on the client’s motivation to 
lead him to ask for and take help but by 
the use of authoritative intervention to 
break through the apathy and defeat of 
the neglectful parent with the offer of 
counseling, concern, understanding of 
the parental reaction and problem, and 
practical help 


AUSPICES AND AUTHORITY 


An early Society to Protect Children 
from Cruelty declares as one of its 
purposes to fill in “the interstices of 
the law” in relation to children. With 
fewer interstices now, the purpose of 
protective service is to see that all chil- 
dren in all communities are protected 
from neglect, now defined by law. Such 
services, then, must be a part of every 
community’s basic social services. The 
first child-protective agencies were un- 


2 Child Welfare League of America, Stand- 
ards for Protective Service (New York, 1960). 


der voluntary auspices, as many child 
welfare services have been. These vol- 
untary agencies usually operated only 
in cities or metropolitan areas with no 
services at all in many communities. 
This does not mean that no protective 
action could be taken in some com- 
munities, because children could be pro- 
tected in the legal sense by police, in- 
terested citizens, courts, and others. 
But the combination of services to child 
and parent in determining and amelio- 
rating neglect without court action was 
never universal under voluntary aus- 
pices and is only recently required as 
a part of public, tax-supported child 
welfare services. An indication ê of the 
limited activity of voluntary agencies 
in protective services is provided in 
the 1963-1964 Directory of Member 
Agencies which lists 28 agencies out of 
210 giving protective service. In recom- 
mending suitable auspices, the Stand- 
ards for Protective Service published in 
1960 by the Child Welfare League of 
America took an either-or position on 
whether public or private agencies 
should give this service. The commit- 
tee which developed the Standards, 
composed of twenty-six representatives 
of both public and private agencies, 
local, state-wide, and national, was rep- 
resentative of the developed convictions 
prevalent in 1957—1958 when it had its 
meetings. Recently, at least one mem- 
ber of the committee and two other 
child welfare workers who can speak 
with authority have challenged whether 
a private agency can obtain sufficient 
funds to give complete community cov- 
erage in protective service. Certainly, 
few voluntary agencies have ever com- 
mitted themselves to coverage of total 
need in any area except this one. Nor- 
ris Glass relates the policy on auspices 
of protective service to that on educa- 

3 This is an indication only, because all 


voluntary agencies are not members of the 
Child Welfare League. 
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tion, that every community must insure 
protection as it does education to every 
child in need as a public responsibility.‘ 
Others might argue that the public 
agency is the natural auspice for an 
authoritative service based in law, 
though voluntary agencies have not 
been limited in effectiveness by any lack 
of authority either by law or public 
opinion. 

Auspices of protective service are, 
however, related to legal authority. 
The agency responsible must be recog- 
nized as having authority to be con- 
cerned about neglected children and 
therefore to inquire into their care, to 
offer ameliorative services, and to take 
legal action if necessary. Voluntary 
agencies usually receive this authority 
by charter, tax-supported agencies by 
law or regulation. Both forms of sanc- 
tion invest the agency with authority to 
function but do not in any way limit the 
parents’ rights to due process of law if 
children are considered neglected by the 
agency. ‘The agency does not have 
access to a home in order to investigate 
conditions, nor does it usually have the 
right to remove children. This last 
statement must be qualified, because a 
few voluntary agencies do have this 
power, subject to review by court, just 
as some agencies retain the function of 
prosecution of parents for neglect.’ 
Though the agency does not have au- 
thority of access and removal, it does 
have the responsibility to initiate legal 
action for protection when access is de- 
nied by parents or when removal of a 


4 Robert Mulford, “The Function of the 
Private Social Agency in the Immediate Fu- 
ture,” Child Welfare, Vol. 42 (February 1963), 
p. 86; E. Elizabeth Glover, “Protective 
Service and Administrative Auspices,” Child 
Welfare, Vol, 42 (March 1963), p. 108; Norris 
E. Glass, “Some Comments on the Child 
Welfare League of America Standards for 
Protective Service,” Child Welfare, Vol. 42 
(March 1963). 

5 Kahn, op. cit, pp 339-340. 


child is deemed necessary. This limita- 
tion of authority in no way limits 
necessary protection of children and 
maintains a sound difference between 
the administrative, service-based re- 
sponsibility of a social agency, public 
or private, and the judicial responsibil- 
ity of a court. 


EXTENT OF NEGLECT 


The extent of neglect as a child wel- 
fare problem is evident in a Children’s 
Bureau survey made in 1961.4 A sam- 
ple of 49,838 children was selected from 
a total child population of 377,080 re- 
ceiving public child welfare services. 
Of all problems reported, for 36 per cent 
of the children, the principal problem 
was “neglect, abuse or exploitation.” 
For 46 per cent, it was among the first 
three problems. The same study found 
in a sample of voluntary agencies that 
13 per cent of the children served had 
neglect as a primary problem. The 
sample of 12,368 children was from a 
total child population served by the 
voluntary agencies of 125,000. Inas- 
much as only members of the Child 
Welfare League of America were in- 
cluded, this does not represent the total 
child population served by voluntary 
agencies, 

Many of the children classified as 
having the problem of “neglect, abuse 
or exploitation” were receiving the serv- 
ice of foster care with only 12 per cent 
of all children receiving protective care. 
The difference between this and the 
incidence of the problem (36 per cent) 
is due to “the removal of a considerable 
proportion of neglected children from 
their own homes and their placement in 
foster care.” * Because the children in 
foster care had come into care over a 


8 Helen Jeter, Children, Problems and Serv- 
ices in Child Welfare Programs (Washington, 
D. C.: Children’s Bureau Publications, 1963), 
pp 1, 2, 3, 17, 68, 

TIbid, p 67 
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period of time and because protective 
cases opened and closed without place- 
ment of children are not a part of this 
study, no conclusions should be drawn 
from this material about the frequency 
of removal of ‘neglected children from 
their own homes. 


How Are Parents HELPED 


The peculiar ingredients of protective 
service as a casework service and a 
way of helping parents are (1) the 
responsibility and authority of the 
agency to act protectively for children, 
(2) intervention by the agency on be- 
half of a child, and (3) an offer of help 
to parents to improve the child’s care. 
The structure is not unlike that of any 
casework service in that help is given 
primarily through the interview and the 
relationship between caseworker and 
client. The facts that these clients 
have not asked for help and do not 
willingly accept it and that the agency 
cannot withdraw if refused put a spe- 
cial responsibility on the caseworker 
to persist in efforts to engage clients by 
making home visits regularly, by con- 
cern for the parents as well as the chil- 
dren, by recognition of even the small- 
est changes parents achieve, by ac- 
ceptance of hostility and other negative 
feeling as natural to the situation, and 
by acknowledgement of the authority 
elements of service and of the parent’s 
right to choose legal action rather than 
casework service. 

What kind of help do neglectful par- 
ents need? It may be of a quite 
practical nature over a short period 
of time. A father left by the death of 
his wife and five children-ranging in 
age from five to twelve years may ignore 
the chaos in which his children are 
living until it is brought to his atten- 
tion. He may be reluctant to see that 
the twelve-year-old cannot and is not 
assuming the responsibility of a mother, 
that he as a working parent without 


help cannot do it either. Under the 
impetus of agency expectation that the 
children receive better care and the 
caseworker’s practical and supportive 
help, he may very soon make a respon- 
sible arrangement. He is not in any 
deep sense neglectful, though he did not 
face the problem without intervention. 

It may be the case that the parents 
are quite incapable of caring for chil- 
dren because of physical or mental ill- 
ness so that the primary help offered is 
to enable the parent to get the treat- 
ment needed while the children are 
cared for elsewhere. More often, par- 
ents need patient, concerned, skilled 
casework to examine their way of life, 
attitudes toward their spouses and their 
children and toward themselves, in an 
experience with growth potential for the 
parents, for decision whether to be 
parents. This is paired with practical 
help and action, with learning to use 
community resources if needed, to re- 
spond to the school counselor’s con- 
cern about a child appropriately, to 
keep appointments at a health clinic for 
a child, to respond to a child’s need for 
interest, to communicate with a spouse, 
to do less acting out of feeling, in a 
word to become parents. 

People react to authority in personal 
characteristic fashion. If neglectful 
parents can be said to have a common 
characteristic, it is that they are at odds 
with it. A second characteristic is that 
they tend not to use and often to resist 
strongly the use of normal community 
resources for solution of problems which 
they cannot themselves handle, whether 
because they fear the possible authority 
in these institutions or only because 
recognition of the problem and action 
toward a solution is alien, too difficult 
a task. A third possibility is, of course, 
that the way resources are offered to 
the authority-fearful or resistive person 
does not facilitate use. Intervention 
also has another face. It is an act of 
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concern, of caring. The agency inter- 
venes because it is concerned not only 
that children be protected but that par- 
ents have a chance to change. It is 


also an act of faith, that parents can’ 


change and that they may very well 
wish to. 

Neglectful parents are seldom com- 
pletely unaware of their deficiencies as 
parents, They are often well defended 
against acknowledgment and can keep 
quite separate their concept of good 
parenthood and their behavior. The 
father who insists he beats his boy to 
save him from juvenile delinquency is 
often well defended against knowledge 
that he beats him because of his own 
frustrations and fears, provoked, there- 
fore justified, by the boy’s behavior. 
But this father shows by the strength of 
his justification that he holds another 
value. When the agency intervenes, his 
rational reaction is to justify his be- 
havior as right for the child, within his 
rights as a parent, and nobody’s busi- 
ness but his own. But he is usually 
impressed enough by the concern of the 
agency to stop beating his child for a 
while. This first effect, the change in 
behavior of which the obvious cause 
is caution lest legal action be taken, is 
often discounted as an unimportant 
indication of a client’s likelihood of 
changing his behavior. When the pro- 
tective caseworker visits clients’ homes 
by appointment, one may ask, how can 
he see anything except what the client 
wants him to see—a cleaned up house, 
clean children, a sober mother, no 
drinking men in the house. To be sure, 
this behavior is protective, it will not 
persist, it is intended to prove to the 
caseworker that he need have no con- 
cern. But it is constructive behavior 
though it is reactive to authority. If 
no more, it shows that the parent 
recognizes another standard 

Though a beginning, this conforming 
behavior is not the agency’s goal. The 


more difficult step which will result in a 
change the parents wants and has the 
capacity to sustain may follow this first 
response by many months and with 
much effort by caseworker and client. 
Some clients respond not with con- 
forming behavior but with refusal or 
with acute passivity, though few par- 
ents refuse outright. The passive re- 
fusal may indicate a parent who has not 
the psychic or physical energy to deal 
with his problems, though such parents 
do, with a great deal of support from 
a caseworker, become actors. The 
mother, left with eleven children, all 
under eleven years of age, with a hus- 
band in prison on a morals charge, two 
sets of twins aged ten and eleven, com- 
pletely out of hand, is understandably 
passive in the face of an agency’s ex- 
pectation that she keep a decent house, 
feed her children, and, above all, show 
some parental concern in them. But she 
is stirred by the prospect that her chil- 
dren may be taken away. 

Implicit in the agency’s intervention 
is the possibility that a court will be 
asked to consider removing the children. 
This, in its most specific form, is the 
authority which the neglectful parent 
faces. The threat is a reality, an inevi- 
table result of continued, serious neglect 
of children. It is not created by the 
agency but by law. The threat of loss 
is a powerful factor to stir one to action, 
though, in this instance, the strength of 
parents’ reactions is not a conclusive 
indicator of a wish to care for children. 
It can well be a reaction to loss of 
what is one’s own or to unwarranted 
intrusion into one’s life, evidence that 
the world is against one. It may, how- 
ever, stir guilt in a parent who rejects 
children. The reaction of itself is 
proof only of the parent’s reaction to 
loss, not an indication of parental ca- 
pacity. But it stirs the parent to action, 
to engage with the caseworker. Here 
again, the positive fact is that, though 
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the caseworker will act to protect the 
child, he will also lend all his support 
to the parent to find a way to look after 
his child better. So, with the threat as 
reality and impetus, a new solution to 
the problem is offered. 

The goal of protective service is 
neither to keep children in their own 
homes nor to remove them. Though 
special virtue and, therefore, the label 
of success have been attached to service 
which terminates with children in their 
own homes and though cases ending in 
petitions to court or placement of chil- 
dren have an aura of failure, the true 
goal is to offer maximum opportunity to 
parents to develop and test out their 
parental capacities. We would hope 
that good protective service would serve 
to determine accurately the need of 
placement and, if needed, engage both 
parents and children in the kind of 
readiness for and participation in it 
which will contribute to its success. It 
is this writer’s opinion that we do not 
yet know whether protective service of 
high quality, consistently available, will 
reduce foster placements or will identify 
more children who need it. 


PHYSICAL ABUSE OF CHILDREN 


Legally, the term “neglect” is used 
to describe both the absence of care 
and harmful acts toward children in- 
cluding extreme physical abuse, though 
the latter is of a different order of pa- 
rental behavior. Both neglect (absence 
of care) and physical abuse may be 
expressions of a parent’s failure to rec- 
ognize his child’s real needs or of hos- 
tility toward him. Abuse, however, 
especially of a young infant, usually 
seems the more dangerous, hostile, and 
pathological. Possibly for the same 
reason, we have been more reluctant 
to recognize that it exists. Though Dr. 
Caffey pointed out in 1946 that mul- 
tiple fractures found in some hospi- 


talized infants could be due to traumas,’ 
only in the last two years has it received 
the concentrated attention of doctors, 
social workers, and legislators. 

Physical abuse of children is a very 
different form of parental behavior than 
neglect, with a different etiology and 
requiring different treatment. Families 
in which abuse occurs are usually self- 
supporting, the parents are usually mar- 
ried and living together, and housing 
and standards of living are usually 
within an acceptable community norm. 
The reverse is the usual condition of 
neglectful, nonabusive parents. No one 
has made a conclusive study of person- 
ality characteristics or developmental 
backgrounds of abusive parents, but 
available descriptions indicate the seri- 
ous nature of the pathology of such 
parents and do not present a favorable 
prognosis for treatment. The present 
pessimism may be due to the impact 
of the problem and lack of experience 
in meeting it, not because it is a new 
problem but because the recognition by 
social workers, doctors, and law-makers 
of the prevalence of abusive behavior, 
especially toward infants, is relatively 
recent.’ 


OTHER SERVICES NEEDED 


Neglect and abuse of children consti- 
tute a community problem which can- 
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not be met by protective casework 
service alone. Even the base casework 
help will not enable parents to care for 
children if other resources are not avail- 
able. And it should be noted that, for 
the neglectful parent, availability does 
not mean simply their existence but 
their existence in such a form and of- 
fered in such a way that they can be 
used by parents who find it difficult to 
reach out for help, who need to be sus- 
tained in making use of even those 
things they need most. 

The resources most needed and most 
lacking are adequate, decent housing, 
homemaker service which will teach 
homemaking skills and management, 
and adequate income maintenance 
But there is no community resource for 
enhancing family life and supporting 
parental efforts which is not needed in 
a program for enabling neglectful par- 


ents to discover whether or not they 
can meet their children’s needs. 


CONCLUSION 


Neglectful parents can be helped to 
give adequate child care, both physical 
and emotional, by a community pro- 
gram which identifies them as needing 
help and provides that help through the 
authoritative intervention of a protec- 
tive agency well equipped to give case- 
work help and through provision of 
other services which support parental 
functioning. Not all neglectful parents 
will become adequate parents, but pa- 
rental capacity may be lost or latent 
capacity never realized by deprivation 
or overwhelming personal circum- 
stances. This capacity can be regained 
or developed and is in itself a commu- 
nity resource of great value. 


Helping the Child Who Comes into Conflict 
with the Law 


By Ricuarp G. Farrow 


ABSTRACT: The errant child does not fare well at the hands 
of a society which professes a special status for him and a 
special treatment process. Confusion exists in the public mind 
and the public policy about the rights and responsibilities of 
children. We are in need of a renewed effort to clarify our 
concepts, strengthen our commitment to children, and fortify 
our helping services, including schools, social agencies, police 
work with juveniles, detention, courts and probation, and 
institution care. 
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ELP for the child in conflict with 
the law is a problem area in most 
communities and states in this country. 
The immediate problem, for the child, 
his family, and the authoritarian 
agency, is to locate helping services of 
the caliber needed, at the point in time 
when they can be effectively used. 
Such helping services as family counsel- 
ing, psychological and psychiatric diag- 
nosis and treatment, substitute care 
through foster-iamily or group home, 
probation, and institution care are too 
often absent or inadequately available. 
This is the obvious problem. 

A fundamental problem exists, how- 
ever, underlying the surface reality. 
This problem is our failure as a society 
to have our social philosophy keep pace 
with our knowledge about human be- 
havior. We have lacked commitment 
as a society to exert every effort, at 
all costs, to correct the social blight 
of youthful delinquency. Individual 
children may receive adequate help 
under our present system, but, with 
over 500,000 children being reported 
to our juvenile courts each year, indi- 
vidual successes are not enough; mas- 
sive movement in program development 
is required. 


CHILDREN’s STATUS 


Children, in our society, have an 
ambiguous status. They are protected 
from exploitation, subjected to pro- 
longed dependency, denied opportuni- 
ties to be gainfully employed, not per- 
mitted to make their own decisions 
about marriage, residence, and careers, 
while, at the same time, a deviant act 
on their part can evoke the wrath of 
the community in the form of full legal 
penalty that would apply to any adult. 
Their judgment is deemed to be im- 
mature in some areas but may be given 
full recognition where behavior is con- 
cerned. Our colleges offer courses in 
the psychology of childhood and ado- 


lescence and the psychology of abnor- 
mality, but our social policies are not 
rooted in our knowledge of how chil- 
dren grow, what events distort or dam- 
age their growth and what treatment is 
needed to restore balance and direction 
to the growth pattern. 

Children who offend by violation of 
law are especially apt to be handled 
outside the limits of scientific under- 
standing because of our heritage of 
feelings about the need to punish rather 
than to correct and restore. We were 
a long time in recognizing mental illness 
as sickness rather than bedevilment. 
We are perhaps midway in this same 
process for childhood disturbances. 

We are made painfully aware, through 
the announcement by President Johnson 
of a proposed program to combat pov- 
erty, that large segments of our popula- 
tion are growing with little opportunity 
to develop the standard of behavior 
which is accepted as normal. Never- 
theless, as a society, we expect all 
children, despite opportunities denied 
them or damages sustained, to follow a 
uniform, socially approved pattern of 
conduct. We now know that our school 
curricula are built on an expectation of 
preschool development that is unreal for 
underprivileged children, yet we are still 
puzzled by nonachievers, who “lack 
motivation” and who become “drop- 
outs.” Given their social-psychological 
world, their behavior may be predicta- 
ble, rather than not, and, indeed, may 
be suitable for the unachieving world 
in which they live. This is one aspect 
of delinquency. 


SociaL CHANGE 


Our social and cultural customs have 
changed at a rate probably never before 
experienced in human history, with a 
consequent disturbance of long-estab- 
lished patterns of child-rearing which 
had been more or less effective. The 
rapid shift from rural to urban to 
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greater-metropolitan living, with result- 
ing breakdown of old neighborhoods 
and build-up of new ones, has propelled 
children and parents alike into experi- 
ences for which neither was adequately 
prepared. Suburbia, as well as the 
inner-city slum, produces unrest and 
personal disturbance. The tonnage of 
tranquilizer pills sold annually, the 
pressure of psychiatric care for children 
and adults, and the rising incidence of 
serious delinquency can leave us in no 
doubt that our social system has flaws 
in it for a fairly high percentage of 
our citizens. This is another aspect 
of delinquency. 

It is in this environment of a nation 
changing its patterns of living from one 
generation to the next, -haunting chil- 
dren with specters of unemployment, 
technological displacement, racial con- 
flicts, unwanted freedoms, and unpre- 
pared-for responsibilities that agencies, 
families, communities, and ascending 
levels of government must reassess the 
problems of the errant and deviant 
. child and devise appropriate methods 
of helping him. 


HELPING SERVICES 


Traditionally, there have been two 
approaches to individual delinquency, 
the private approach and the public. 
In our country, religious bodies sought 
to take care of their own children, and, 
to some extent, this is still true. Also, 
families that could afford to do so when 
their children got into trouble looked 
for solutions to the problem in private 
camps and schools, private counseling, 
and private treatment. As all of these 
services became more specialized and 
expensive, limits were reached for indi- 
vidual families and for groups. As a 
result, public services were advocated 
and created but were not given suf- 
ficient support to assure development to 
the highest level of service that was 


possible, using the best of existing 
knowledge. 

The helping services of the average 
community are found in schools, with 
medical, social, psychological-psychi- 
atric, and counseling help sometimes 
available; in public and private clinics, 
where some of the above services may 
be duplicated; in agencies, where ad- 
ditional services of foster-home care, 
protective care, and homemaker service 
may be found; in courts, where proba- 
tion counseling and diagnostic studies 
may be offered, in addition to the au- 
thority of the law; and in institutions, 
where a group living experience is 
added to the services previously applied 
in community settings. 

Many of these services are individu- 
ally of high quality, and perhaps there 
are communities that can boast of all of 
their services being adequate to meet 
local needs, but, in the national study 
of juvenile delinquency conducted from 
1953 to 1959 by the Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency of the United 
States Senate Committee on the Judici- 
ary, repeatedly the picture was pre- 
sented of communities and states seek- 
ing to fight a battle with inadequate 
and outmoded weapons and tactics. 
The 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth revealed the same 
picture. With this picture clearly in 
mind, how, then, can help be given to 
the child who comes into conflict with 
the law? 


Provipine More HELP 


Putting first things first, society must 
make up its mind about its policy 
toward these children. It is one thing 
to mouth platitudes about our children 
being our most valuable resource and 
quite another to provide them with aids 
they need for the best individual and 
social development. We have seen our 
commitment to free education for all 
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children lose strength and require he- 
roic transfusions of energy, funds, and 
imagination. If we ever had a com- 
mitment to give of our best to the 
offending child, it is now similarly in 
need of revitalizing therapy. 

Our juvenile courts, often described 
as the most outstanding improvement 
in judicial administration since the 
Magna Carta, have not lived up to ex- 
pectations in all jurisdictions. Broadly 
drawn laws, which permit great leeway 
to the jurist in his handling of cases, 
have been used at times to treat chil- 
dren more severely than adults and 
have been applied with a disregard for 
constitutional rights of children that 
has alarmed many legal authorities who 
have called for more precisely defined 
concepts and practices in juvenile court 
laws. But of greater seriousness has 
been the widespread practice of ap- 
pointing as probation officers persons 
who have no special qualifications for 
their task of intervening in the lives 
of children and families at a time of 
emotional crisis and seeking to use the 
authoritative relationship of the court 
to the family in a constructive and 
helpful way. Although many probation 
officers have become skilled after years 
of experience, one wonders at the cost 
of this acquired skill in terms of the 
lives of children. There is no other 
area of modern life where society en- 
trusts so much responsibility without 
requiring preparation and tested ability. 

The court and its practices lie at the 
core of service to children in conflict 
with the law. Only the court can 
determine that a child is “delinquent” 
as defined by the state and local law. 
Customarily, except for special child- 
hood offenses, such as truancy, habitual 
disobedience, and running away, a child 
is judged in terms of his violation of 
laws and ordinances as defined for 
adults. Although his act may be tech- 
nically the same as identified by law, 
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his -motivation often has uniquely 
“childish” meaning, and, thus, the 
action almost requires a separate legal 
identity, or at least an appropriate 
interpretation. It is a challenge to 
our society to think of a juvenile court 
law that might define children’s behav- 
ior in terms descriptive of a child’s 
relation to society and his reaction to 
it. Behavior probably can be classified 
under headings such as “Offenses 
against authority, person, property and 
morality.” While it may be argued that 
this is substituting one label for an- 
other, such a device might serve to 
keep attention on the meaning of the 
behavior of the child rather than on its 
meaning to adults. 

Even without radical change in law 
or procedure, juvenile court operation 
must be improved so that referring 
agencies, including schools, police, and 
child welfare, look to it with respect 
for its competence and vision. For 
some reason, our society has been in- 
clined to fear and distrust both police 
and courts and to turn to them for help 
only in desperation. As the courts are 
able to establish their professional com- 
petence to deal with complex human 
problems, referrals will be made at 
appropriate stages of a problem’s de- 
velopment, rather than because all else 
has failed or nothing else is available. 


PROBATION 


Probation service is not a panacea, 
but it can be effective in most cases 
when it is resorted to at the proper 
time and when the service is adequately 
staffed in quality and quantity. It is 
a social service, sometimes using both 
casework and group-work methods. 
Modern practice follows a pattern of 
helping the child and his family to a 
stage of improvement, not to one of 
perfection of behavior and attitude. 
Society tolerates wide variations among 
its citizens, and probation must not 
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adopt more rigid standards. Proba- 
tioners may offend again, under pres- 
sures of living, just as patients become 
ill again after having shown improve- 
ment under medical, surgical, or psychi- 
atric care. Probation service should be 
applied for a limited time, to achieve 
its full effectiveness, not “until 21” or 
for other periods unrealistically related 
to a child’s immediate need. 


POLIcE 


Children do not go to juvenile court 
by themselves. They are referred on 
complaint of someone—police officer, 
school official, parent, citizen, or agency 
representative. Police refer by far the 
largest number, usually after appre- 
hending the child for some offense. By 
no means all children who are known 
to the police are referred to juvenile 
court, however. Judgment is exercised 
by all police departments as to when 
offenders are to be passed on to another 
level of authority for appropriate action. 

In no area is this judgement more 
important than in relation to children. 
In small communities and in stable 
neighborhoods, police often know the 
children and their parents, so that both 
subjective and objective reasons influ- 
ence judgment and decision. In larger, 
urban communities and in less stable 
neighborhoods, the personal touch may 
be lost, but subjectivity may still be 
significant in the police officer’s decision 
about a child. 

Police officers who are specially 
trained in handling juvenile problems 
are better able to make their decisions 
on a basis of the need a child has shown 
for help or restraint beyond that avail- 
able through his family, church and 
school. Although the decision may be 
to refer a child for additional help, the 
referral is not always to the juvenile 
court but may be to a clinic or agency. 
Modern police training is placing in- 


creased emphasis on understanding 
juvenile behavior as juvenile behavior 
and making decisions accordingly. Be- 
havior of serious economic or social 
significance can probably not be han- 
dled by police without referral to a 
court, but, with more training and 
experience, police may some day be 
recognized for their unique contribution 
to treatment of delinquency and be 
accorded more latitude in decision. 


SCHOOLS 


Schools, with their mass handling of 
children, have been credited with the 
best opportunity for observing delin- 
quency in its early stages, including 
truancy. Also, they have been accused 
by police and courts of “sitting on” 
knowledge of theft and other serious 
misconduct without sharing the knowl- 
edge and seeking co-operative handling. 
Reluctance to consider a child beyond 
their help is a tribute to the commit- 
ment of school officials. Too long a 
period of “hanging on” as well as too 
much speed in “unloading” may indi- 
cate a need for a greater understanding 
on the part of school officials—teachers, 
administrators, and specialists—of the 
nature of juvenile delinquency and the 
helping services available. 

Just as planned meetings of delin- 
quency service agencies with police 
have developed greater understanding 
and better service for children through 
the police, so similar effort might be 
productive with school personnel. It 
seems unavoidable in our social system 
that all public servants must be ready 
constantly to accept exposure to addi- 
tional training as new facets of their 
jobs are revealed. It is not enough for 
teachers to know how to teach; they 
must also have extensive knowledge of 
childhood development and the crisis 
signals. 

There has been much debate about 
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the role of the school in providing 
treatment services for youth in conflict. 
Special classes, special schools, and even 
“parental schools,” where children live 
and attend classes, have been developed 
in support of a philosophy that regards 
schools as treatment agencies. Psycho- 
logical, psychiatric, and social services 
have been added to bolster this ap- 
proach. Another philosophy holds that 
schools should teach and that correc- 
tional agencies and institutions should 
treat. 

Perhaps the integration of these 
points of view can be accomplished by 
accepting that teaching is a specialized 
skill and that providing treatment serv- 
ices for delinquent youth requires other 
special skills. A school has a responsi- 
bility to a child so long as the methods 
available to the school to insure attend- 
ance and acceptable deportment bring 
favorable results. When these methods 
are no longer adequate, the school must 
turn to the other social resources avail- 
able for help for itself and the child. 
In other words, a school should not be- 
come a social agency, a psychiatric 
clinic, or a treatment facility. It must 
remain a school with discipline, order, 
and standards appropriate to the par- 
ticular youth it serves. It must oper- 
ate, in this respect, with full knowledge 
and support of the community, includ- 
ing police, courts, and social agencies. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR DELINQUENT 
YOUTH 


Perhaps no helping agency is ex- 
pected to work such miracles as the 
delinquency institution, whether it be 
known as a “school,” a “farm,” a 
“youth center,” a “camp,” or other 
title. These facilities, descendants of 
houses of refuge, orphanages, industrial 
and vocational schools, reformatories, 
and jails, have no common point of 
view. National standards advocate a 


maximum population of 150, but a 
casual glance at a directory reveals a 
wide range of sizes, with many above 
300 and populations from 500 to 800 
being not unusual. One facility is 
listed at 1,200. Types of training pro- 
grams, including degrees of security, 
availability of professional staff, quality 
of educational effort, and isolation of 
children from community involvement, 
are as varied as are population ca- 
pacities. 

Unquestionably, this mixture of effort 
produces uneven results, but research 
in this area has not yet identified pre- 
cisely what it is that these institutions 
can do well and what is beyond their 
ability. Accusations are made that 50 
per cent of their graduates repeat their 
conflicts with the law after return to 
communities, but there is no standard 
for rating of the facility’s success or 
failure at the time of release of the 
child. Subsequent failure on his part 
may be more an indication of commu- 
nity failure than of the institution’s. 
The more serious point of concern 
should be that this area of services has 
not yet formulated its criteria for oper- 
ation, has not developed an evaluation 
service, and has not produced a truly 
professional corps of practitioners. At 
the present time, the positive contribu- 
tion of these institutions, apart from 
the somewhat conjectural value of the 
help produced by social work, psychiatry, 
psychology, education, religion, recrea- 
tion, and vocational training, appears 
to be the strong likelihood that among 
the many persons to whom he may be 
exposed during the period of his stay, 
a youngster may develop a meaningful 
relationship with at least one adult and, 
through this relationship, form a new 
concept of himself and develop a more 
positive social pattern. As a form of 
treatment, this is similar to what is 
hoped for elsewhere, but the sheer num- 
ber of human contacts possible in an 
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institution provides a wider range of 
choice than is offered by schools or pro- 
bation or social agencies. The best 
institutions are alert for signs of de- 
velopment of this relationship and use 
professional services to reinforce, not 
replace, it. 

Courts, in committing particular chil- 
dren to particular institutions, are 
guided more often by availability, or 
geography, or cost, than by sound diag- 
nosis of the child’s problem and of the 
institution’s tested ability to treat that 
problem successfully. It is a process of 
taking action and of hoping that it works 
out all right. 

State agencies that supervise such 
facilities have an enormous task con- 
fronting them in assuring that children 
who are committed will be helped 
rather than harmed. This is a mini- 
mum goal. The larger goal is to guar- 
antee adequate professionalized care 
and treatment. 


DETENTION Homes 


Allied with institutions in feeling and 
program needs, but faced with separate 
programs, are the juvenile detention 
homes. By and large, they are pro- 
vided only in major population centers, 
leaving vast areas unserved. This re- 
sults in many children being detained 
in jails, sometimes in special juvenile 
quarters. 

Detention should serve one purpose: 
holding for juvenile court disposition 
those children who might run away 
or whose behavior is such that they 
themselves or the community might be 
endangered through their release to the 
community. Detention should not be 
used as punishment or to give a child 
a scare. Regional detention homes, 
serving several jurisdictions, are almost 
nonexistent; a few states are beginning 
to provide this service. 

As a helping service, detention has 


received very little recognition in most 
communities. Consequently, many de- 
tention homes have inadequate staffing 
patterns and inadequate programs, pro- 
viding minimal care of a custodial 
nature. Detention care must be recog- 
nized as being a part of society’s treat- 
ment program for certain youth and 
must receive full financial support in 
order to develop its constructive poten- 
tial. A child in detention, suspended 
between his past and his future, may 
be uniquely accessible to treatment 
service, and the opportunity should not 
be lost. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


These are the specific agencies that 
usually deal with delinquent youth— 
courts and probation, schools, police, 
detention homes. There are others— 
settlement houses, boys’ clubs and other 
group-work agencies, family service 
agencies, and child welfare agencies. 
Customarily, each has worked some- 
what independently of the other, with 
a partialization of service and needs. 
Efforts at co-ordination have not always 
been successful, and this remains as a 
major problem. Some type of neigh- 
borhood-based, multiple-service agency, 
under public, private, or combined aus- 
pices, where a social worker assumes 
responsibility to work with a family or 
a child, seems to offer the best chance 
for providing meaningful service in an 
acceptable setting. This, in effect, is 
taking service to the client, in blunt 
recognition of his need. The difficul- 
ties in creating such an agency and 
service are many but not insurmounta- 
ble. If the concept has merit, it can 
be a goal for community planning. 


CONCLUSION 


Finally, it must be recognized that 
the best efforts of private philanthropy, 
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law enforcement, and public welfare 
may be insufficient to counteract the 
force of public opinion if the latter is 
insistent on a condemnatory and puni- 
tive policy toward offending youth. 
Little has been done to date in using 
the mass-communication media and the 
techniques of the public-relations pro- 


fession to shape a more constructive 
public attitude about children with 
deviant behavior. 

Our efforts to date, as a society, have 
been sporadic and half-hearted. We 
are looking for a new drive, a new 
commitment, and a new day for our 
so-called “delinquents.” 


The Residential Treatment Center 


By Jonn G. MONER 


ABSTRACT: Residential treatment centers are relatively new 
on the scene of community services for maladjusted youngsters. 
They provide active treatment carried into all aspects of 
twenty-four-hour living. The continued success of these pro- 
grams is dependent on adequate support, the competence of 
staff, and the co-operation with all the other services in the 
community. These centers try to work with children who have 
been hurt in life and give them a safe place, encouragement 
to grow, learn, and be as creative as they can. 
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HE most revolutionary change in 

the nature of institutional care of 
American children has been the resi- 
dential treatment center. This type of 
institution has been a major influence 
for the past quarter century. Many 
additional institutions are now making 
the transition from “shelter and cus- 
tody” to purposeful care for children in 
an environment planned to be thera- 
peutic. 

Old-time institutions, and some that 
still exist, literally put troublesome 
youngsters away, on the assumption 
that, when they got out, they would be 
improved. Removing children from the 
main stream of community life and 
holding them in a sterile environment, 
in the hope they could “outgrow” their 
problems, only served to exacerbate 
those problems. In residential treat- 
ment centers, there is recognition that 
growth and development constitute an 
ongoing process, that children cannot 
go into cold storage during their strug- 
gle for maturity. The pace and direc- 
tion of personality development are de- 
pendent on the social environment that 
is provided to nurture these processes. 

Initially, residential treatment centers 
emerged as a result of the creative ef- 
forts of a handful of determined indi- 
viduals. Each of these leaders seemed 
to initiate his program, independently 
of the others. The enthusiasm of these 
pioneers was contagious. They quickly 
built a following of professional staff 
members and community supporters, 
who also became dedicated to the pur- 
pose and methods of residential treat- 
ment centers. In their beginnings, these 
centers were experimental. Through 
trial and error and by sharing the 
knowledge learned by experience, they 
have established the patterns which are 
now emerging.* 


1 Early leaders and centers include Bruno 
Bettelheim, Orthogenic School, Chicago, H- 


The number of residential treatment 
centers is still relatively few compared 
to the total number of children’s insti- 
tutions, but their influence is per- 
vasive. Centers stand high in prestige 
among community services for children. 
Whether or not they fully deserve this 
place of importance is a matter of 
opinion. Most children’s institutions 
now want to be known as residential 
treatment centers, whether they qualify 
for the title or not. Many traditional 
institutions have added token treatment 
services without making basic changes 
in philosophy, staff, and total care. 


Wuar Ir Is 


A residential treatment center is a 
small institution which treats a limited 
number of severely disturbed and—or 
—delinquent youngsters who have failed 
at home and in other life situations. 
The children are temporarily removed 
from family life in order that intensive 
psychosocial treatment can be provided. 
Having a child in residence permits a 
therapeutic approach to his daily living 
experiences. Every experience of the 
child, during twenty-four hours each 
day, is considered a part of the treat- 
ment. These experiences are designed 
to be therapeutic and are planned to 
meet the diagnosed needs of the indi- 
vidual child and the needs of the chil- 
dren as a group. Some of the treat- 
ment methods used in child guidance 
clinics are employed, but the daily ex- 
periences of living, working, and play- 
ing are also treatment. Johnny’s op- 
portunity to be a helper to the cook he 
likes and respects or Mary’s chance to 
raise a garden of her own with a “Keep 
Out” sign against all intruders may well 
be “just what the doctor ordered.” 

Life in the center differs from that 





linois; Fritz Redl, Pioneer House, Detroit, 
Michigan; Lillian J Johnson, Ryther Center, 
Seattle, Washington. 
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which a youngster has known in his 
own family or in other groups. This 
difference is not only in the numbers 
living together and in the housing con- 
ditions but more particularly in the 
philosophy of living together. This is 
a way of life that is based on psycho- 
dynamic understanding of human be- 
havior. The general atmosphere is 
planned to provide reasonable order and 
structure, predictable, secure living, and 
opportunities to express emotional hon- 
esty. In this atmosphere, children can 
become less defensive because they do 
not have to fear undue censure and 
punishment from others. 

The center is a place for self- 
discovery. With help, children find 
themselves for who and what they are, 
and, with acceptance, they come better 
to accept themselves. Self-identity and 
self-acceptance are considered basic 
to any positive change in a child’s be- 
havior. To enable youngsters to ac- 
complish these things, all staff members 
and the children must subscribe to a 
set of social mores that may vary from 
those on the outside* The strong 
stress will be on basic human values 
rather than the less important ones of 
keeping clean, being on time, protecting 
property, using clean language, and 
being polite. Conformity in these mat- 
ters can be stressed when the youngster 
becomes ready. Direction and speed of 
accomplishment depend on the child’s 
own readiness. Change must be desired 
by that child and this desire is given 
a “push” by those staff members who 
care about him and by living with 
other youngsters who do change. 


EDUCATION AND THERAPY 


Most residential treatment centers 
now have their own self-contained 


3See Bruno Bettelheim, Love Is Not 
Enough (Glencoe, Il.: The Free Press, 1950). 
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schools attended only by the children 
under treatment. Such schools operate 
flexibly and creatively. Their programs 
are geared to the changing needs of the 
children. The goal of such schools is 
is not primarily that of academic ac- 
complishment but the unlocking of the 
creative urges in children. Once the 
emotional blocks to learning are lifted, 
youngsters tend to take advantage of 
every opportunity to learn. In most 
communities, the special teachers for 
these schools are provided by the local 
boards of education. There is a recog- 
nized shortage of teachers having the 
personal qualifications that enable them 
to teach such handicapped youngsters. 
Boards of education try to be selective 
in making such assignments of faculty. 
This is an example of the growing co- 
operation between community and the 
centers. This is also a public recogni- 
tion of the importance of the child’s 
emotional well-being to his readiness to 
undertake formal education. When 
schools become an incorporated part of 
the treatment program, the teacher acts 
as a member of the therapeutic team. 
Experience with schools has reinforced 
the idea that there is much learning in 
therapy and, by the same token, that 
there can be much therapy in learning. 


AFTER-CARE 


Approximately one third to one half 
of all children treated are not able to 
return to their own homes when they 
themselves are ready to leave the 
centers.2 Some have families who do 
not want them back; others have fami- 
lies who cannot care for them. For 
such youngsters, a placement service is 
necessary. Selected foster families and 


3See Residential Treatment Services in 
Canada for Emotionally Disturbed Children 
(Report Series, Memorandum No. 5; Ottawa: 
Mental Health Division, Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, April 1962). 
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sometimes boarding schools must be 
found for them. The choice is made 
on the basis of the quality of human 
relationship this new home can provide 
a given child. 

Some residential treatment centers 
include placement as an integral part 
of the whole treatment program as an 
alternative to using the services offered 
by a separate social agency. Having 
such a program as one part of the whole 
makes for a more flexible use of institu- 
tional and foster-home care. Those 
centers that provide both types of care 
tend to institutionalize children for 
shorter periods, possibly because they 
trust the ability of their placement re- 
sources to provide ongoing therapeutic 
living conditions. 

Where treatment centers operate 
their own after-care programs, responsi- 
bility for the child is continued beyond 
the institutional treatment by making a 
careful placement and by providing 
supervision for that placement. Foster 
families are helped to deal wisely with 
any problems that might arise. Should 
a youngster not succeed in his first try 
at living away from the center, he can 
then return for further intensive treat- 
ment or go into another family home 
that is more favorable to his needs. 
This flexible use of resources gives chil- 
dren a sense of unity in planning with 
them, and they feel greater security 
when they need to identify with only 
one agency. 


MEASURING THE SUCCESS OF 
TREATMENT 


Few meaningful follow-up studies 
have been made on the children who 
have completed treatment in residential 
centers. The reports coming from a 
selected few programs provide case 
stories that illustrate both successes and 
failures in the treatment. Any accu- 
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rate measure of success is difficult. 
“Success” is a relative term and com- 
pares the degree of improvement in a 
given youngster from the time that he 
is accepted in treatment to some other 
period in his career. The lasting ef- 
fectiveness of treatment can be meas- 
ured only by studying the same child 
as an adult. Even then, it is not pos- 
sible to attribute either success or 
failure wholly to the treatment experi- 
ence, since all life experiences affect 
human beings for better or worse. 
By adulthood, children have had many 
experiences. 

Various centers have different ways for 
identifying which youngsters they have 
helped and the type of child they are 
best able to help. Based on their 
knowledge gained from experience with 
numbers of children, residential treat- 
ment centers formulate their own poli- 
cies regarding those children they will 
accept for treatment. ‘There seems to 
be a trend toward more specialized care. 
Some centers are now accepting only a 
specific age group, sex, or type of 
problem. 


Tse Goat oF THERAPY 


So-called “cure” as a treatment goal 
is unrealistic. The damage already suf- 
fered by youngsters when they get to 
treatment is usually so serious that 
complete recovery is unlikely. Their 
personality “foundation” may always 
remain weak. This faulty “sub- 
structure” causes them to be more 
vulnerable than most other persons. 
The best that treatment can do for 
most cases is to buttress their personal- 
ity, nurture their ego to the degree that 
they are better able to meet adverse 
situations and cope with reasonable 
success. Going through life with some 
psychological limp need not be a serious 
impairment when one is helped to make 
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the best of it. Studies of the childhoods 
of eminent persons will attest to this 
fact.* 


PROBLEMS AND LIMITATIONS 


Granting the success in treating 
youngsters in residence, it must be 
recognized that relatively few children 
who need such treatment ever get it. 
There are practical reasons that limit 
rapid expansion of such services. Their 
cost is the important one that influences 
all others. Residential treatment cen- 
ters are expensive." The immediate 
cost is considerably higher than that 
of other methods of trying to deal with 
the same personal and social problems. 
In the long run, such treatment may 
prove to be less costly, if it prevents 
the need for further care of the same 
youngsters as they grow older. 

The high cost of care is due to a 
number of factors. Ever increasing 
property and building costs make the 
construction of institutions a major 
“ investment. Employment of the inter- 
disciplinary team of psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, social workers, nurses, and 
educators means the necessity for pay- 
ing high professional salaries. Unless 
the professional service is adequate, 
the program becomes diluted and less 
effective than it was intended to be. 

Costs for other personnel are also 
high if well-qualified persons are em- 
ployed to serve as houseparents, recrea- 
tion workers, secretarial staff, cooks, 
and maintenance workers. Inadequacy 
in either the quality or number of such 
persons weakens the program. The 
nature of the problems requires a high 
ratio of staff members to the number of 


t Victor Goertzel and Mildred G. Goertzel, 
Cradles of Eminence (Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1962). 

SLydia F. Hylton, The Residential Treat- 
ment Center (New York: Child Welfare 
League of America, 1964). 
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children served. The constant availa- 
bility of these adults is an important 
aspect of the treatment. 

There is still a lack of public aware- 
ness and public acceptance of the fact 
that emotionally disturbed and particu- 
larly delinquent children are handi- 
capped children and that, as such, they 
need assistance. The general public 
can understand the need for helping 
those children having organic and con- 
genital defects but still questions that 
life’s experiences can create such prob- 
lems for children that they need psycho- 
social treatment. There is also con- 
siderable doubt in the public mind that 
new kinds of experience can reverse 
behavior patterns. Until such time as 
there is greater public understanding 
and acceptance, public money will not 
be spent generously for this purpose. 
Any substantial expansion of services is 
dependent on the support and subsidy 
provided from tax funds. 

A second major limitation is the 
paucity of available qualified staff. 
Only a small percentage of humans ever 
elect to work in institutions. They are 
unpopular because of the personal de- 
mands on staff and because salaries are 
never commensurate with the invest- 
ment the job demands. Not nearly 
enough persons are being educated in 
the treatment professions to supply the 
positions now available. There is a 
particular shortage of psychiatrists and 
social workers. It is difficult for treat- 
ment centers now organized to secure 
staff members without robbing other 
agencies. 

Special personal qualities are neces- 
sary for all treatment center personnel 
because of the therapeutic relationship 
they must provide for children. All 
staff members should be trained to en- 
able them to become helpful partici- 
pants in the total program. Staff and 
children must live alike and live con- 
stantly together. This intimacy be- 
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tween adult and child imposes demands 
that they maintain a more exacting 
morality than may be found outside. 
They can keep few secrets. These are 
stringent demands on the adult, who 
is usually less open with children. 
Ideal staff members have talents, emo- 
tional assets, idiosyncrasies, and often 
problems of their own. Such character- 
istics compose their human quality and 
make it possible for them to be tolerant 
and accepting of the personal differences 
in maladjusted children. 

A third major limitation to effective 
helping has been the lack of co-ordina- 
tion of services for the emotionally dis- 
turbed child in the community. Co- 
operation of all related programs is 
necessary to the full achievement of 
‘treatment possibilities. The strength 
and value of any given treatment pro- 
gram depends on the full support of 
other organizations. In some communi- 
ties, the residential treatment center 
has become a target for the resentment 
of other service programs This is due, 
in part, to the fact that staff in centers 
tend to become deeply involved, some- 
times to the point of isolation as work 
groups. As such, they remain aloof 
from other agencies. The cultism 
which has developed in some centers 
has limited their open-mindedness and 
receptivity to ideas from the outside. 


THE FUTURE 


While residential treatment centers 
have enjoyed a relatively brief history 
and are still finding their place in the 
scheme of human services, their future 
holds promise. Some existing centers 
are now considering major changes in 
structure and operation of their pro- 
grams. They are working on ways to 
use their resources more creatively, to 
serve more children and in better ways. 
Governmental agencies are now de- 
veloping their own centers, particu- 
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larly in the field of corrections Usu- 
ally these centers are parts of much 
larger institutional programs and are 
commonly called “treatment units.” 
The children’s wards in private and 
state mental hospitals are gradually 
turning from traditional regimented 
programs to adopt and implement the 
philosophy of “therapeutic commu- 
nity.”® Many community organiza- 
tions, including churches, are sponsor- 
ing treatment centers. A few privately 
run centers that are profit-making oper- 
ations are now in existence, and others 
will be started in the future. Greater 
emphasis will probably be placed on 
working with the families of children 
treated than in the past. Much new 
knowledge is being gained about how 
to treat whole family groups. Unques- 
tionably, centers will continue to be a 
rich source for research in child 
behavior and treatment methodology. 
They will also continue to be excel- 
lent training centers for the treatment 
professions. 


SUMMARY 


The residential treatment center of- 
fers promise as a valuable community 
service for the child who has been 
psychologically hurt in the course of 
growing up. It has its limitations. It 
is not the only service a community 
needs to deal with Wednesday’s chil- 
dren. It is expensive, but cost is not 
necessarily higher than other programs 
that may be less effective. The center 
requires a high degree of professional 
skill and interdisciplinary co-ordination. 
Word magic alone does not provide 
helpful child treatment. To rename an 
established program of questionable 
value “a residential treatment center” 
achieves no social betterment and may 
do a community disservice. A center 


€ Maxwell Jones, MD, The Therapeutic 
Community (New York: Basic Books, 1953). 
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Child Guidance as a Community Service 


By Donatp BrreLanp and Norman J. Boots 


Asstract: Child guidance was originally developed as a 
way to deal with delinquency. Recently, clinics have been 
concerned much more broadly with treatment of children’s 
behavior problems. The clinic team made up of the psychia- 
trist, psychologist, and social worker has become more flexible, 
and group techniques of various kinds have been developed. 
Serious problems result from scarcity and maldistribution of 
services. Child guidance services are being provided by gen- 
eral mental-health clinics and family agencies as well as by 
the traditional children’s clinic. This trend has implications 
for organization of services in the future. There is now an 
increased interest in service to disadvantaged groups including, 
among others, the delinquent, the mentally retarded, and 
children in foster care. 
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HILD-guidance clinics were evolved 

to study the nature of juvenile 
delinquency and to develop methods of 
treatment and control. Early efforts 
included the program now known as 
the Institute for Juvenile Research in 
Chicago in 1909, the Judge Baker 
Clinic in Boston in 1917, and a grant 
from the Commonwealth Fund to the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene in 1921 for demonstration clinics 
concerned with delinquency. Child 
guidance is now identified with treat- 
ment for children’s behavior problems, 
most of them not directly related to 
delinquency. 


PURPOSES OF THE CLINIC 


The main purpose of the child- 
guidance clinic is to understand and 
help the child whose behavior indicates 
conflict with his environment or a po- 
tential for development blunted by 
stress and conflict within himself. It 
seeks to understand the child within his 
family and takes into account his intra- 
psychic life, native endowment, and 
physiological make-up. 

The child-guidance clinic utilizes a 
team made up of the psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, and social worker. It may 
involve one or all of the three clinical 
disciplines. At one time, the role re- 
sponsibilities of team members were 
rigidly defined, but there is increasing 
flexibility in the use of team members. 
Over-all medical responsibility of the 
psychiatrist is the one constant in role 
definition. 

In some instances, the treatment plan 
may involve the parents directly and 
the child only indirectly, but, more 
often, the focus of treatment may be 
to modify environmental stress. If the 
team determines that the problem re- 
sults from profound intrapsychic con- 
flict, following traditional team func- 
tions, treatment of the child may 
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involve psychoanalytic interviews with 
a child psychiatrist. The parents may 
be seen by the social worker while the 
psychologist provides consultation to 
the school personnel. 

Many students of social welfare de- 
fine the clinic solely in terms of treat- 
ment. However, two other elements 
deserve attention, community educa- 
tion and prevention, largely through 
research.* 

Community education programs vary 
widely from clinic to clinic. The dis- 
tribution of mental-health pamphlets 
and other literature for general educa- 
tion is most common. Also, parent dis- 
cussion programs open to the commu- 
nity have been popular. Differences in 
methods, goals, and leadership tech- 
niques make it impossible to evaluate 
parental education efforts. Parent edu- 
cation groups have been criticized be- 
cause of a highly selected audience— 
saving the saved—as well as a possible 
tendency to increase rather than reduce 
parental anxiety and, therefore, to re- 
duce parental competence. Programs 
hardly ever provide adequate means 
to evaluate their results? Increased 
parent education materials in paper- 
back books and popular magazines have 
probably lessened the need for discus- 
sion groups. Few clinics have devel- 
oped an ongoing family-life education 
program to achieve specific goals. 
Clinics are more likely to favor speeches 
to lay groups, such as the Parent- 


1¥For a detailed desciiption of purpose, 
see George K Pratt, “Twenty Years of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene,” 
Mental Hygiene, Vol. 14 (April 1930), pp. 
399-428 For additional comments on the 
treatment emphasis, see Elwyn M. Smollen, 
“The Child Guidance Clinic in the Commu- 
nity,” Menial Hygiene, Vol. 47 (July 1963), 
pp. 497-503. 

2An analysis of parent education is po- 
vided by Orville G Brim, Education fo) Child 
Rearmg (New Yoik’ Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1959), 
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Teacher Association, and consultation 
and workshops for allied agencies and 
professional groups as means to dis- 
charge their educational responsibility. 

A special method of community edu- 
cation, the case conference, involving 
the child-guidance clinic and other 
agencies, has been utilized extensively 
by child-guidance clinics, including 
those operated by the Institute for 
Juvenile Research. The case confer- 
ence provides a means to educate in 
terms of the mental-health needs of 
children, to return to the community 
some responsibility for treating the 
child, to acquaint the community with 
its need for specialized resources, to co- 
ordinate activities in behalf of children, 
and to contribute to the mutual devel- 
opment of understanding of the roles of 
a variety of persons in child care. Case 
conferences reach clergymen, judges, 
sheriffs, nurses, teachers, physicians, 
and public assistance workers, among 
others. In Illinois, the purpose of the 
conference is explained to the parents, 
and their signed permission is obtained. 
In 1963 conferences were held on 65 
per cent of the clinics’ cases. 

The interests and concerns of the 
practitioner in child guidance as in 
other social welfare areas have been 
related primarily to service. Research 
and study, however, have also been 
goals. ‘Tremendous demands for serv- 
ice and scarcity of manpower have 
resulted in rather meager research ef- 
forts, at least until the advent of the 
grant programs of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. Research has been 
the province largely of the “outside” 
social scientist who uses clinic records 
or who designs studies for which data 
are gathered as part of the service oper- 
ation. Results of research in child 
guidance should be available in con- 
venient form, but a review of the 
literature is not available. 
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EXTENT OF CHILD GUIDANCE SERVICES 


The influence of child guidance can- 
not be measured by the number of 
clinics that use the term in their names. 
Child-guidance concepts are applied in 
the programs of many community agen- 
cies—most notably in the child-study 
departments operated by school systems 
to deal with learning and behavior 
problems, in family casework agencies, 
and in community mental-health clinics 
that serve both children and adults. 
Although community mental-health 
clinics have developed in many com- 
munities, initially to provide after-care 
for discharged mental hospital patients, 
most of them see a considerable number 
of children. The Institute of Juvenile 
Research will be located in multipur- 
pose zone clinics beginning in 1965.7 
There is also an increasing trend for 
mental-health clinics and family agen- 
cies to combine because their objectives 
are closely related and often overlap. 

Redl has commented on the classical 
holy trinity—-the mental-health team— 
and has indicated that to meet service 
demands the team must be augmented.* 
Agencies other than  child-guidance 
clinics have been more adventuresome 
in using other specialists, including 
reading and speech therapists, public 
health nurses, and pediatricians with 
an interest in mental and emotional de- 
velopment. In clinics, there has been 
an increasing recognition of the need 
for referral. Perhaps the ideal is to 
add certain of these specialties to the 
clinic staff, inasmuch as the hazards of 
successful referral not resulting in serv- 


3 For a description of the Zone Clinic Pro- 
gram, see Donald Brieland, “Community 
Mental Health, the Dlnois Program,” State 
Government, Vol. 36 (Spring 1963), pp 112- 
117. 

4Fiitz Redl, “Crisis in the Children’s 
Field,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
Vol, 32 (October 1962), p. 773. 
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ice are well known. In serving the 
school dropout, for example, there 
may be special need for educational 
therapists on the clinic team. 

Redl presents a particularly strong 
statement concerning the model clinic 
viewed against the great need." 


This terrific pride in having the latest and 
best is paralleled by an amazing lack of 
interest as to whether two of the equally 
important issues are taken care of: (1) 
whether the service thus prized is avail- 
able in sufficient quantity to serve numeri- 
cally all those who need to be served, and 
(2) whether the service thus coveted is 
available in sufficient. social and geographic 
spread to be accessible to those for whom 
it is intended... . As soon as a commu- 
„nity finally gets itself a really well designed 
Child Guidance Clinic, even meeting the 
standard of having at least a part-time 
psychiatrist administrating the operation, 
it is rightfully proud of that fact and justi- 
fiably tickled pink At the same time, for 
months to come, you would have no luck 
trying to point out to them that: (a) they 
would need at least 20 such clinics to reach 
the kids that need them; (b) some of 
those needing it most live in geographical 
or social environments which make the use 
of that clinic impossible, even though it 
is “physically” in existence; (c) thousands 
of kids are still sitting around in jails with 
adults, in mental hospital wards of the 
snake pit variety, in detention homes which 
are too poorly staffed or equipped to offer 
anything but “detention,” or are names 
on the pages of year-long waiting lists. 
... The justified pride in the achieve- 
ment of that one model clinic seems to 
eradicate beyond recognition any possible 
guilt for not doing anything for all those 
others. 


The maldistribution of services is 
dramatically illustrated in child psychi- 
atry. There are some 250 members of 
the Academy of Child Psychiatry over 
the country. Some fifty practice in 
the Chicago area, but there is only one 


ë Fritz Redl, ibid., p. 765. 
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child psychiatrist in the state living 
outside metropolitan Chicago or St. 
Louis. Also, the large proportion of 
psychiatric time available is given to 
private practice. Psychiatric services 
are provided in downstate Illinois in 
six regional clinics by resident social 
workers and by fellows in child psychi- 
atry in training at the Institute for 
Juvenile Research who serve as mem- 
bers of traveling clinic teams. A lim- 
ited amount of service is also available 
from general psychiatrists in commu- 
nity mental-health clinics or in private 
practice. 

Another problem is created because 
community-supported clinics limit their 
services to the geographic area covered 
by the Community Chest or United 
Fund, at least for patients who cannot 
pay the full cost of service. Also, ap- 
parently a larger proportion of the wel- 
fare dollar is now given to recreation 
and other group activities in which the 
givers and their families can participate 
and a lesser proportion to services for 
others. With the rising costs of clinic 
services, the outlook for expansion of 
services financed by voluntary gifts is 
not promising. 

The story in Illinois is not unique. 
In providing services for children on the 
community psychiatry model proposed 
by the Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health, more governmental 
support will be needed, but of equal 
importance will be creative ways to 
utilize professional manpower, including 
restudy of the roles of the clinical team 
in terms of community needs and 
expansion to include other specialties. 


THe Warre List 


It is said, only partly in jest, that 
the length of the waiting list has be- 
come an index of quality of the child- 
guidance clinic! The waiting list has 
become the subject for both speculation 
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and research as to its effect on moti- 
vation and on success of treatment. 

In considering a waiting list of 335 
cases in a child-guidance clinic, Andrew 
found that a higher proportion from 
a treatment waiting list wanted an 
appointment than did those on an 
initial referral waiting list.* Andrew’s 
results for the referral waiting list 
resemble the findings for a group of 
family agency applicants.” In both 
cases, the casualty rate is about half. 

The meaning of a waiting list de- 
pends upon the extent of community 
resources. In larger cities, the person 
needing service may seek it from vari- 
ous sources on a cafeteria basis. Thus, 
he may be on several waiting lists and 
accept service from the first agency that 
can take him. 

The experience with a waiting list 
in the downstate Illinois clinic program 
of the Institute for Juvenile Research 
indicates a much smaller casualty rate 
both because of lack of other services 
and because of special techniques to 
“manage” the waiting list. Applications 
are acknowledged promptly. Intake or 
screening interviews are promised within 
a month. The clinic participates in a 
kind of holding action with the family 
unless the problem obviously requires 
urgent attention, in which case ‘the 
clinic schedules full service at the 
earliest possible time. The clinic also 
often enlists the assistance of a public 
health nurse or social worker to give 
temporary help. 

Perlman’s discussion of waiting lists 
for the field of family casework has 
great pertinence for the child-guidance 


8 Gwen Andrew, “Characteristics of Child 
Guidance Clinics Referrals Maintaining a 
Desire for Appointment after a Waiting 
Period,” Mental Hygiene, Vol. 47 (January 
1963), p 82. 

1 Dorothy Fahs Beck, Patterns in Use of 
Family Agency Service (New York: Family 
Service Association of America, 1962). 
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clinic as well. She suggests that a 
member of the lower socioeconomic 
group is more oriented to the present: 
“Fle wants what he needs now, at once, 
because he has had little proof that 
waiting will yield fulfillment of his 
needs and wants. Moreover, he has 
only a narrow margin within which to 
temporize; his problems push hard.” 
She also emphasizes the likelihood that 
“people are more susceptible to influ- 
ence during a state of crisis.” One 
question applies to the goals of the 
clinic as well as of the family agency: 


Is it possible that caseloads are crowded 
because some cases are carried too long? 
Is it possible that they are carried too 
long in some illusion that our goal is to 
“cure’—to bring our clients to a point 
where all the problems they, or we, see 
are “solved?” Instead of setting differen- 
tiated goals, realistically based on diag- 
noses of motivation, capacity, and oppor- 
tunity for change, are we tending to set 
goals based on a diagnosis of total needs? 


Another significant issue in the use of 
scarce services concerns the selection 
of clients. A way to distinguish tempo- 
rary developmental siress from incipi- 
ent pathology is desperately needed. 
The senior author of this paper was 
associated with the Nobles County 
Study in Minnesota in which several 
thousand children were seen and a pro- 
portion of them followed over several 
years. At any one age level, about 10 
per cent appeared to show deviant be- 
havior, but the individuals were con- 
stantly changing. Most of the deviant 
children were going through stress 
periods which were no longer evident 
on restudy, even though no special 
treatment services were given. 

A great deal of effort could be saved 
if we had the knowledge to select the 
2 or 3 per cent that emerge as constant 

8 Helen H. Perlman, “Some Notes on the 
Waiting List,” Social Casework, Vol. 44 (Jan- 
uary 1963), pp. 200-205. 
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problems. In spite of the difficulties, 
research in child guidance should de- 
velop methods of screening that can 
help select the core population for clinic 
service on the basis of need and amena- 
bility to the type of service the clinic 
has to offer. Without adequate screen- 
ing methods, child-guidance services 
may go mostly to families with dif- 
ficulties that will be temporary. 

There are also problems for which 
the clinic cannot really be of help. 
These, too, must be identified and such 
children served elsewhere. The prob- 
lem is especially complicated when we 
recognize the high proportion of serious 
behavior problems in the “normal” 
population. In a sample selected to 
represent the child population in a New 
York city clinic, 17 per cent wet their 
beds, 28 per cent had nightmares, and 
27 per cent bit their nails.° 


VARIATIONS IN TREATMENT 


It is a truism that mothers who 
really need treatment refer their chil- 
dren who need it less. Sometimes the 
child least in need of help in the family 
is the one referred. With the emphasis 
of dynamic psychology on the mother- 
child relationship, many clinics accept 
cases only with the understanding that 
the mother will also be seen. Treat- 
ment of the father has been less com- 
mon, even when he brings the child 
into the clinic initially and shows the 
greater interest. Now, however, the 
importance of involving the father is 
clearly recognized in most clinics. 

Also, group techniques have been de- 
veloped. Treatment of both children 
and parents in groups is common to 
provide effective treatment and to ex- 
tend the efforts of scarce professional 


®Rema lLapouse and Mary A. Monk, 
“Fears and Worries in a Representative 
Sample of Children” American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 29 (October 1959), pp. 
803-818. 
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personnel. The acceptance of group 
methods varies widely, and evaluative 
research is needed. 

Another approach is family treatment 
in which parents and children are seen 
together, often in conjunction with 
individual treatment sessions. Home 
visits, family meals, and other natural- 
istic settings are used. Conceptual 
frameworks for such family treatment 
have been developed by individuals from 
various disciplines including psychiatry, 
sociology, and social work. Family 
treatment projects have been carried on 
more typically in casework agencies 
than in child-guidance clinics, and 
family treatment is generally on a 
special project basis. Reports of suc- 
cess are closely related to the therapist’s 
attitudes toward the method used. 


MOTIVATIONS FOR TREATMENT 


As Ross * has indicated, “One of the 
major differences between an adult pa- 
tient and a child patient is that the 
adult comes for treatment while the 
child is brought. It is not the child 
who seeks help; but rather it is the 
parent who brings the child to the cli- 
nician.” Thus, the child does not have 
the responsibility for determining his 
need for treatment. This makes the 
motivation of the child different from 
that of the adult. 

Sociocultural factors in the treatment 
of adults and children have been recog- 
nized. Maas and associates** report a 
relationship between educational level 
and the expectancy of parents concern- 
ing the treatment process. Compared 


10 Alan O. Ross, “The Issue of Normality 
in Clinical Child Psychology,” Mental Hy- 
giene, Vol. 47 (April 1963), pp. 268 

1 Heny S. Maas and Others, “Socio- 
Cultural Factors in Psychiatric Chnic Serv- 
ices for Children,” Smith College Studies in 
Social Work, Vol. 25 (February 1955), pp. 
1-90 See also Henry Maas, “Group Influ- 
ences on Client-Worker Interaction,” Social 
Work, Vol. 9 (April 1964), pp. 70-79. 
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to those with a college education, more 
than twice as high a proportion of 
parents with only a high school educa- 
tion expected the child to be a passive 
participant in the treatment process. 
About 40 per cent of the lower occupa- 
tional groups expected that treatment 
would be completed in one to three 
visits, and 70 per cent of the upper 
occupational groups felt the process 
would take six months or more. 
Referrals from schools make up the 
largest number of children served by 
most child-guidance clinics. Some chil- 
dren may be provided the alternative 
of getting clinical service or of leaving 
school because of serious behavior prob- 
lems, of going to the clinic or to a cor- 
rectional school because of delinquent 
acts, Referral is a complex process, 
however, and the so-called referring 
agent is often only the last of a series 
of contacts made prior to arrival at 
the clinic. The more authoritarian the 
circumstances of the referral, the more 
difficult it is to develop and maintain 
a high level of motivation. An inten- 
sive analysis of motivation with a small 
group of children served in a psy- 
chiatric clinic has been reported by 
Lichtenberg, Kohrman, and Mac- 
Gregor. Their conclusions indicate 
the direction of change in the field of 
psychiatric treatment of children. 


Poorly motivated families are essentially 
autocratic in ideology and authoritarian 
in personality. Clinicians are essentially 
laissez-faire in ideology and on the border 
of equalitarianism in personality. In past 
practice the two groups have had rela- 
tively little to do with each other... . 

Because psychiatry becomes increasingly 
integrated into society, however, it is more 
prepared to adjust to the patient, to work 


12 Philip Lichtenberg, Robert Kohrman, 
and Helen MacGregor, Motivation for Child 
Psychiatry Treatment (New York: Russell 
and Russell, 1960), pp. 212-213. 
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within his framework ‘rather than within its 
own. The ideology of psychiatry, which 
is embedded in its theory is already far 
behind its practice. Experienced thera- 
pists are more authoritative with poorly 
motivated families than with well-moti- 
vated ones They devote more time to 
creating a basis for trust and hope through 
means within the family’s psychological 
grasp before starting the “real work” of 
therapy. They are more willing to try 
treatment with severely disturbed children 
—those who cause society the most 
trouble. 


Tue Task AHEAD 


The role of the clinic is made easier 
by the representatives of the mental- 
health profession in allied agencies— 
schools, courts, health departments, and 
churches But the lack of services 
and their maldistribution are persistent 
problems. 

We have come around full circle. 

Society demands that the clinic re- 
interest itself in delinquency. It is 
significant that the American Psychi- 
atric Association has recently formed 
a delinquency task force. 

Consider the mentally retarded child 
and his family; the school dropout and 
his younger potential counterpart; the 
child in foster care; not a well-adjusted 
orphan who needs a home, but the child 
with six parents—two original parents 
who both remarry plus two foster 
parents—whose life is directed by a 
social caseworker. Can we give these 
children a sense of identity? An 
adequate concept of self? 

In the war on poverty, there is a 


_ special role for the clinic with these 


disadvantaged groups. The review of 
the achievements of child-guidance and 
mental-health clinics a decade from now 
should show clear evidence of special 
attention to these groups. Otherwise, 
the clinics’ most significant role will go 
unplayed. 


Maternal and Child Health Problems 


By ALFRED YANKAUER * 


ABSTRACT: In spite of impressive declines in childhood mor- 

_, tality during the first half of the century, the infant mortality 
rate of the United States occupies an increasingly unfavorable 
place among those of nations whose over-all economic develop- 
ment is comparable during the past decade. The United 
_ States maternal and childhood mortality rates of the less- 
privileged segments of society occupy an increasingly un- 
favorable place compared with those of the more privileged. 
These events are a reflection of the static or increasing propor- 
tion of the population which has not participated in the post- 
war affluence of the majority. Poverty and its attendant 
circumstances are sources of increased health hazards, some 
of which can be prevented or ameliorated by comprehensive 
health care services of high quality. However, the existing 
structure, co-ordination, and administration of such services in 
the United States militates against such a possibility. More 
attention must be given to total social planning and the philo- 
sophical framework from which it derives. Present United 
States infant mortality rates should be viewed and discussed as 
à serious national and political problem. Concern for the prob- 
lem should not remain, as it has during the postwar period, 
within the province of compartmentalized government bu- 
reaucracies and the socially oriented professional disciplines. 
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MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH PROBLEMS 


T is significant that Albert Camus 

chose to portray the great moral and 
ethical tragedies of the twentieth cen- 
tury as a medical allegory which reaches 
a poignant climax when the corrupting 
plague kills a small child. During the 
present century, the symbol of a sick, 
disabled, or dying child has served 
as a rallying point for social reform 
throughout the world. If one accepts 
the expressed values under which our 
society operates, mortality rates ob- 
served during the vulnerable period of 
human growth may be taken as a meas- 
ure of its social health. 

Human growth and its differentiating 
and developing characteristics are the 
common biologic features of pregnancy 
and childhood. The growth process can 
be influenced adversely by a number of 
identifiable extrinsic and intrinsic 
agents. Both the process and the agents 
which influence it can be expressed in a 
variety of interdependent conceptual 
frameworks: biochemical, morphologic, 
physiologic, psychologic anthropologic, 
sociologic, and economic. In our present 
state of knowledge, the definitions and 
terminology of any one framework relate 
poorly or imprecisely to that of another, 
but the conceptualization of growth is 
useful to all. The ensuing discussion 
will focus primarily upon some aspects 
of the interrelationship of these frame- 
works and particularly upon the way in 
which extrinsic forces affect the growth 
process adversely. 


CHANGES IN Major Causes oF DEATH 


Many of the extrinsic infectious 
agents of disease with lethal effects upon 
life and disabling effects upon growth 
have been identified, controlled, and, in 
some cases, virtually eradicated during 
the present century. In 1900 diarrheal 
disease, pneumonia and influenza, diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, whooping cough, 
measles, scarlet fever, and rheumatic 
fever appear among the major causes of 
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death in infancy and childhood. In 
1962 the contribution of these diseases 
to the total toll of childhood deaths was 
negligible, with the exception of pneu- 
monia and influenza, where the risk of 
death had been reduced very substan- 
tially. 

These changes have occurred because 
sanitary measures, biologicals, and drugs 
capable of preventing or curing the 
specific infections were discovered and 
applied on a mass scale and because im- 
proved levels of living, nutrition, medical 
care, and education enhanced the natural 
capacity of the human organism to avoid 
and resist infectious agents of disease. 
In some cases, the application of these 
advances to part of the population in 
itself reduces the hazards to the remain- 
ing part, as with immunization. In 
other cases, such as advances in mass 
production, food technology, and sanita- 
tion, the benefits more often reach the 
total population without regard to socio- 
economic status. 


RESULTS AND IMPLICATIONS 


At present, the greatest burden of 
deaths during the growth process is fetal 
death shortly after conception. The 
next most prominent group of deaths is 
clustered shortly before and immediately 
after the event of birth and is referred to 
as perinatal mortality; it is often asso- 
ciated with premature termination of 
the normal period of gestation. To- 
gether, these two groups account for 
more deaths than are registered during 
the next sixty? years of the human life 
span. Both early fetal and perinatal 
deaths represent the effects of intrinsic 
agents of disease whose interaction with 
extrinsic agents is just coming to be 
understood and whose biomedical control 
remains, for the most part, unexplored. 


1 Based on assumption that 13 per cent of 
all conceptions result in fetal death prior to 
twenty weeks gestation and 2 per cent result 
in perinatal death. 
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There is good reason to believe that the 
lethal effect of these various agents is 
merely one end of a spectrum which is 
often referred to as “reproductive wast- 
age.” At the other end, survivors may 
manifest various types of morphological 
abnormalities or functional inadequacies 
which derive at least in part from brain 
damage suffered at some time during 
gestation. 

Although specific biomedical control 
of these intrinsic agents must await ad- 
vances in medical science, their effects 
as “reproductive wastage? have im- 
portant causal correlates in psychologi- 
cal and social frames of reference which 
derive from environmental influences. 
Furthermore, the social environment in 
which the survivors of this spectrum 
grow and their access or lack of access 
to a broad range of special services have 
direct effects upon their state of health 
and productivity as adults. 

Pregnancy today holds roughly seven- 
teen times less risk of death to the 
mother than it did in 1915, a change in 
which the American medical profession 
can take pride. The causes of rare, cur- 
rent maternal deaths are varied and 
miscellaneous, yet careful retrospective 
medical audits still indicate that about 
two-thirds of them might have been 
avoided had appropriate action been 
taken by the patient or the facility and 
physician who cared for her. Chronic 
gynecologic conditions as well as car- 
cinoma of the cervix are directly related 
to the quality of medical care received. 

After the neonatal period of life, a 
significant burden of infant death is 
composed of a residue of infectious dis- 
ease which is highly correlated with 
social class and ethnicity on the one 
hand and with the emergence of anti- 
biotic-resistant bacteria on the other. 
Later in childhood, deaths are either 
manifestations of intrinsic agents of dis- 
ease whose nature and means of control 
are still unknown, such as cancer and 
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congenital anomalies, or of the manmade 
and man-influenced agents which lead 
to accidents of all types. The risk of 
death during childhood is lower than at 
any time during the human life span, 
yet in 1961 accidents alone accounted 
for one out of every three deaths of 
children from one to fourteen years of 
age. The risk of accidental death 
in childhood is substantially increased 
among the socially and economically 
deprived. 

As growth progresses, chronic dis- 
ease and handicapping conditions be- 
come more and more manifest. Often, 
these conditions could be neutralized by 
early case-finding linked with continuing 
medical supervision and therapy even 
though their underlying cause is un- 
known. ‘This is the case with serious 
disabilities such as juvenile diabetes, 
epilepsy, nephrosis, and many types of 
congenital malformations as well as with 
less serious but far more common dis- 
abilities such as dental caries and defects 
of vision and hearing. However, the 
preventive and curative health services 
available to the disadvantaged segments 
of the population lack continuity and are 
inferior in quality and quantity to those 
available to the more privileged. 


FuNCTIONAL HEALTH 


The preceding discussion has out- 
lined some of the relationships of the 
social and physical environment and the 
distribution of health care services to 
the origin and control of physical condi- 
tions which affect the growth process 
adversely. Such a relationship is even 
more apparent for identifiable conditions 
with adverse effects upon intellectual 
growth and emotional maturity. 

The childhood origin of much mental 
retardation, neurotic, asocial, and anti- 
social patterns of behavior and thought 
is well recognized, and the high incidence 
of mental retardation, antisocial be- 
havior, and psychotic illness in culturally 
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and economically deprived groups is well 
documented. The value of preventive 
psychotherapy or counseling in child- 
hood may be less well documented. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
the public demand for such services has 
increased and cannot be met by existing 
resources. Neither is there doubt that 
the segment of the public which has 
access to the limited services available 
is the economically privileged and 
“mentally healthier” upper and upper- 
middle classes. : 

In a larger sense, much of the neurotic 
behavior or thought patterns of individ- 
uals can be viewed as a manifestation of 
unresolved conflicts between the values 
of society and the standards of behavior 
it imposes or between the aspirations it 
voices and the opportunities for creative 
outlet and achievement which it allows. 
Rapid technological advances and the 
social changes which accompany them 
make it more difficult to resolve these 
functional conflicts. The growth of 
population, which may be expected to 
accelerate rapidly in the coming decade 
if present fertility trends are unchanged, 
accentuates the functional problems of 
society as a whole and intensifies their 
effect on the individual. Population 
growth is uneven, being greatest in 
population segments to which society 
affords the least opportunity and for 
which it provides the least service. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS 


Because the human organism is so 
vulnerable to disease and injury during 
its period of growth, it is pertinent to 
compare appropriate American mortality 
rates with those of other nations at a 
similar stage of social and economic de- 
velopment. For a variety of technical 
and methodological reasons, the death 
rates of live-born infants during the 
first year of life age can be compared 
with the most confidence. 

Conventionally, deaths during the first 
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year of life are expressed as infant mor- 
tality (all deaths), neonatal ‘mortality 
(deaths under twenty-eight days of age), 
and postneonatal mortality (twenty- 
eight days to eleven months of age), 
the rates in all cases being figured per 
1,000 live births. S. Shapiro and I. M. 
Moriyama? have recently shown that 
differences in reporting requirements and 
practices cannot account for the increas- 
ing number of countries which have been 
experiencing lower rates than the United 
States. Comparing trends for ten se- 
lected countries since 1935, they found 
that the infant mortality rate in the 
United States commenced to level off 
in 1950, whereas in the other ten coun- 
tries it continued to fall until very re- 
cently. As a result, the gap between 
the United States rates and those of its 
peer countries has increased. The most 
striking contrast is afforded by the post- 
neonatal mortality rate which is less 
subject to the action of intrinsic disease 
agents whose lethal effects are beyond 
biomedical control. In 1935 the United 
States postneonatal mortality rate was 
14 per cent higher than that of Sweden. 
In 1960 it was 170 per cent higher or 
almost three times as great. Of the ten 
other nations whose trends were studied, 
four had higher postneonatal mortality 
rates than the United States in 1935 
and seven had higher rates in 1950, but 
only one had a higher rate in 1960. In 
terms of human lives, the present gap is 
of considerable dimensions. If Swedish 
infant mortality rates had prevailed in 
the United States in 1960, some 40,000 
fewer infant deaths would have been 
recorded. 

It is clear that, without a scientific 
break-through which will permit control 
of the intrinsic agents of disease, there 


2S. Shapiro and I M. Moriyama, “Inter- 
national Trends in Infant Mortality and Their 
Implications for the United States,” American 
Journal of Public Health, Vol. 59 (May 
1963), p 747. 
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is a limit beyond which infant mortality 
rates carinot be reduced. This limit is 
reflected in the fact that rates in coun- 
tries such as Sweden have also begun to 
level off within the past few years, 
Nevertheless, the use of international 
comparisons demonstrates that the 
United States can still make very sub- 
stantial improvement without recourse 
to advances in the biomedical sciences. 

The widening of the gap between this 
country and its peers is particularly sig- 
nificant. This cannot be accounted for 
on the basis of differences in national 
averages that express income, nutrition, 
standards of living, or professional re- 
sources. The quality of medical care in 
American medical centers is not inferior 
to that of other countries. The propor- 
tion of its total national income spent on 
health is similar to that of its peers. Its 
population is not subject to any special 
intrinsic or geographical factors that 
could affect the growth process adversely. 
One must, therefore, look more closely 
at the United States itself for possible 
answers. 


U. S. MATERNAL AND INFANT 
MORTALITY 


The only parameter of social stratifi- 
cation which can be matched directly 
with births and deaths for the nation as 
a whole and which can be traced over a 


TABLE !—Ratio* OF SELECTED WHITE TO 
Nonwiute Mortarrry RATES IN THE 
Unrrep States, 1920-1962 











Year | MATERNAL] INFANT aes ae 
1920 1.7 1.6 1.3 18 
1930 19 1.7 14 2.2 
1940 2.4 17 15 21 
1950 3.6 17 14 2.3 
1960 3.8 19 16 2.9 
1962} 40 1.9 1.5 2.8 








a The ratio represents the number of times 
the nonwhite rate exceeds the white rate. 
b Excludes state of New Jersey. 
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period of many years is ethnicity, re- 
corded as white or nonwhite. The desig- 
nation nonwhite in the United States 
signifies Negro for all practical purposes. 
For every conventional order of meas- 
uring mortality during the growth’ pro- 
cess, the relative disadvantage of the 
Negro with respect to the white has 
increased during recent years. At the 
same time, the proportion of total births 
which are nonwhite has increased. 

The extent and trend of this relative 
disadvantage for some of the better 
known measurements of mortality dur- 
ing the growth process are shown in the 
accompanying table. The greatest cur- 
rent disadvantage and the greatest 
deterioration of the ratio of white to 
nonwhite relationships are evident in 
maternal and postneonatal mortality 
rates. In 1962 these rates for nonwhite 
were four and three times as high as the 
respective white rates. Forty years pre- 
viously, the rates for the two groups 
were far higher in absolute terms but 
much closer to each other in relative 
terms. 

The nonwhite in the United States is 
not subject to any special intrinsic or 
racial factors which could affect the 
growth process adversely. This point 
could be further emphasized by a more 
detailed analysis of the causes of death 
in the two racial groups. The excess of 
nonwhite deaths derives primarily from 
diseases most subject to environmental 
influence and most responsive to medical 
care. However, it is enough to point out 
that the most significant aspect of the 
accompanying table is the deteriorating 
relationships it demonstrates. All other 
factors being equal, the nonwhite rates 
would be expected to fall more rapidly 
than the white because they are furthest 
from the theoretical lower limit condi- 
tioned by present biomedical knowledge. 
In effect, all other factors are not equal 
and their impact on mortality rates is 
the reverse of the expected. 
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POVERTY AND CHILD HEALTH 


As noted above, the postneonatal mor- 
tality rate for nonwhites in the United 
States was almost three times as high as 
the white rate in 1960. However, in the 
same year, the rate for whites was 5.7, 
about twice as high as the Swedish rate 
of 2.7. Thus, the difference between the 
two countries cannot be accounted for 
entirely by the relative disadvantage of 
American Negroes. 

Many of the social and economic dis- 
advantages of the Negro American are 
shared with segments of the white popu- 
lation residing in geographical areas of 
rural poverty or in urban slums. Table 
1 reflects not only the effect of racial 
discrimination per se within the social 
order but also the operation of economic, 
educational, and occupational differen- 
tials. 

Although the proportion of nonwhite 
families with low incomes is far higher 
than that of white families, the absolute 
number of white low-income families is 
substantially greater than that of non- 
white families. In 1959 about one out 
of eight white family units with “own” 
children under age eighteen reported an 
income of less than $3,000 per year, as 
compared to one out of two nonwhite 
family units. Nevertheless, there were 
about three times as many white as non- 
white families with “own” children un- 
der age eighteen who reported incomes 
of less than $3,000 per year.2 Analyses 
of occupational, educational, and em- 
ployment data also demonstrate that in 
absolute numbers there are many more 


3U.S Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census 
of Population: 1960, Detailed Characteristics, 
United States Summary, Final Report PC 
(1)-1D (Washington, D C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1963), Table 225, p 601. 
Absolute figures for families with “own” fam- 
ily under eighteen are as follows: Income 
under $2,000/year: white—1,747,790, non- 
white—735,909; income under $3,000/year: 
white—3,154,292, nonwhite—1,123,993. 
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deprived white than nonwhite children 
in the United States. 

For a variety of reasons, infant and 
childhood mortality data for the United 
States as a whole have not been collected 
or analyzed in relation to possible indices 
of social stratification other than race. 
Examination of the statistics of states 
demonstrates that among whites there is 
an inverse relationship between the in- 
fant mortality rates and family income; 
isolated urban studies demonstrating the 
same relationships also exist. Perhaps 
the best American example of this type 
of analysis in recent years is that on 
some 436,000 single white births occur- 
ring in New York State, exclusive of 
New York City, 1950-1952. As ana- 
lyzed by Helen Chase,‘ using the re- 
corded occupation of the father as an 
index of social stratification, these data 
show a clear inverse relationship between 
socioeconomic level and fetal, neonatal, 
postneonatal, and one-to-four year mor- 
tality which cannot be explained by 
biological differences between the com- 
position of the stratified groups. These 
relationships were strongest during the 
postneonatal and early childhood periods 
and for the deaths ascribed to infectious 
agents and accidents. Even with this 
population of births, a relatively privi- 
leged one when compared to the rest of 
the United States, the mortality differ- 
entials were great. The postneonatal 
mortality of the lower 35 per cent of the 
group stratified by father’s occupation 
(6.7) was twice as great as that of the 
upper 25 per cent (3.4).° 

On a national basis, it is recognized 
that the proportion of both white and 
Negro families living in poverty has re- 

*H. Chase, The Relationship of Certain 
Biologic and Socio-economic Factors to Fetal, 
Infant and Early Childhood Mortality (Al- 
bany: New York State Department of Health, 
1961). 

8 Dai 1efigured from Appendix Tables 6.2A 


(p. 168) and 7.1 (p. 178) eliminating Agri- 
cultural and Not Classified occupations. 
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mained static during the past decade 
while the economic gap between affluent 
and poverty-stricken groups has wid- 
ened. The recent presidential “cam- 
paign against poverty” reflects this 
awareness, Between 1950 and 1960 the 
United States white postneonatal mortal- 
ity rate declined by about 25 per cent 
while the nonwhite rate remained vir- 
tually stationary. The leveling of the 
decline in infant mortality rates for the 
United States as a whole during these 
ten years and the deteriorating status 
of the United States in relation to its 
peer countries can almost certainly be 
ascribed to the unchanging proportion of 
both white and nonwhite families living 
in poverty. 

Poverty with its accompanying social 
disadvantage and discrimination may 
affect the growth process adversely in a 
number of ways which are difficult if 
not impossible to treat in isolation and 
which almost always reinforce each 
other. The unsanitary, physically in- 
ferior, and overcrowded environment 
contributes to the spread of infectious 
disease and the origin of accidents. The 
inaccessibility, quantitative deficiencies, 
and qualitative inferiority of health care 
services contribute to the progression of 
all disease and inhibit their prevention 
when medical measures of prevention 
exist. 

The struggle of a low-income family 
to maintain itself unaided by day-care 
centers or homemaker services separates 
mother and child or leaves the child 
alone to subsist in and cope with the 
inadequacies and adversities of his home 
environment. The reluctant provision 
of economic support characterized as a 
handout leads to resignation of self- 
respect. Inferior education and racial 
blocks to job opportunity, when added 
to widespread unemployment, sap as- 
piration and erode parental dignity and 
the cohesion of the family unit. 

Where personal dignity is denied, the 
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character of apathy becomes hardened 
and fixed and the functional health of 
the growing child is stunted. There is 
reduced parental motivation to seek 
health care services of any type or to 
use famjly-planning methods, whatever 
their nature. Yet this pattern of socially 
disorganized behavior, so destructive to 
health, tends to perpetuate itself through 
the children reared under its influence, 
reinforced by the inferior school systems 
which society provides. The self-per- 
petuating process in itself is accentuated 
by the attitudes of the larger affluent 
society, conditioned to accept a succes- 
sion of stereotypes and prejudices which 
block communication and understanding. 


HEALTH CARE SERVICES 


In contrast to the infectious diseases 
which accounted for most of the child- 
hood deaths at the turn of the century, 
the complex residue of today’s avoidable 
deaths, reproductive wastage, and func- 
tional ill health is not likely to be 
reduced by the operations of conven- 
tional public health programs and serv- 
ices. 

Personal health services to mothers 
and children were incorporated into tax- 
supported public health programs at the 
turn of the century. Their initial 
emphasis was upon simple preventive, 
screening, and counseling services. With 
the exception of services to “crippled 
children” and recent amendments to the 
Social Security Act, this orientation has 
remained essentially unchanged. For a 
variety of reasons, maternal and child- 
health services proper have rarely in- 
cluded definitive treatment. Often the 
simple administration of aspirin is spe- 
cifically proscribed in well-baby clinics. 

These systems of limited service have 
developed outside the purview of and 
with only weak links to hospitals, private 
medical practice, and professional so- 
cieties, the major determinants of health 
care for mothers and children in the 
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United States. Their prestige and career 
attraction reflect this isolation. Being 
government agencies, their areas of in- 
fluence and responsibility are confined 
to lines of authority and jurisdiction 
which have not been adjusted to the 
metropolitan areas in which people live. 
Although originally conceived as a serv- 
ice to the entire community, their major 
efforts have, in fact, been restricted to 
segments of the population unable to 
afford private health care which, in the 
United States, has come to include pre- 
ventive as well as curative services. 
However, with some exceptions, the 
poorly supported maternal and child- 
health preventive and promotional sys- 
tem of care is administratively unrelated 
to the sporadically active system of wel- 
fare curative care, deriving from the 
Elizabethan Poor Laws and financed 
through a separate agency of govern- 
ment. 

The presently remediable health prob- 
lems of American mothers and children 
arise because of adverse social and en- 
vironmental factors. A portion of the 
resulting deaths could be avoided by a 
more equitable distribution of health 
care services. However, the problems 
will not yield to partial or disease-based 
attacks, as was true of the infectious 
diseases whose control has been achieved. 
The medical control measures to which 
present problems will respond must be 
components of an unfragmented system 
of comprehensive continuing health care 
of high total quality. The very nature 
of the present systém contrives that 
comprehensive pediatric and obstetric 
care of this type will be delivered least 
well to the population groups it could 
benefit most. 

These organizational problems are ac- 
centuated by an increasing shortage of 
health resources. In spite of improve- 
ment in community death rates, the cost 
of and the public demand for health care 
services has increased rather than de- 
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creased. At the same time,, the general 
production of medical and nursing man- 
power and, in some areas, the building 
of medical facilities have not kept pace 
with this change. Although the relative 
proportion of pediatricians and obste- 
tricians has increased in recent years, it 
has not done so in proportion to the de- 
crease in the number of general practi- 
tioners who no longer care for mothers 
and children. At the same time, there 
has been no real effort to utilize nursing- 
midwifery and pediatric-nursing skills 
and auxiliary “home-helps” as a means 
of broadening the scope and reach of 
the physician, as is done in many other 
developed countries of the world. The 
combined effects of these general trends 
are felt most keenly in the understaffed, 
overcrowded clinics and wards which 
serve the urban poor and have led to 
further deterioration in the quality of 
services they are able to offer. 


LEGISLATION AND NEEDS 


Some acknowledgement of this gen- 
eral situation is taken in the recent 
amendments to the Social Security Act 
which authorize the Children’s Bureau, 
for the first time, to administer grants- 
in-aid for the development of compre- 
hensive health care services, restricted, 
however, to the field of maternity and 
newborn care. Other pertinent legisla- 
tion in the field of child welfare is re- 
ferred to elsewhere in this volume. 
However, the funds appropriated for 
program implementation are inadequate 
to meet the needs, and the specialized 
programs are not well related to each 
other. Perhaps of even more signifi- 
cance is the fact that federal architec- 
ture cannot compensate for the weakness 
of local authority upon which the pro- 
gram edifices rest. The federal funds 
can also be used to patch or build on 
a framework whose foundations are un- 
sound, whose communications are faulty, 
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and whose health benefits are conferred 
as part of a system of social stigmatiza- 
tion. 

Such a statement deliberately empha- 
sizes the negative aspects of what is, 
indeed, a step forward. Yet it seems 
necessary in order to point up the mag- 
nitude of the task before the nation. An 
overhaul of its system of health care 
services by no means implies the instal- 
lation of a system of “state medicine.” 
Mobilization of national conscience and 
professional ethics are far more im- 
portant. 

In this connection, it should be pointed 
out that the pressures which led to the 
passage of these amendments to the 
Social Security Act were fundamentally 
personal and professional rather than 
national or political, The maternity- 
care measures were appended to a larger 
program aimed at preventing and caring 
for the phenomenon of mental retarda- 
tion. As Nathan Glazer ® has pointed 
out, the absence of any serious political 
dialogue or any over-all philosophical 
framework in which social reform can be 
placed are characteristic of virtually all 
recent social legislation. This is in 
contrast to the forces which shaped the 
Social Security Act of 1935 and which 
reflected a truly national awareness and 
concern. At present, although the off- 
cial analyses of problems may be fairly 
broad, as indeed is the case with the 
Report of the President’s Panel on Men- 
tal Retardation,’ the action programs 
proposed are perforce fitted to the 
provinces of existing bureaucracies and 
the jealously guarded precincts of 
professional disciplines while carefully 
avoiding the stakes of special interest 

8 Nathan Glazer, “A New Look in Social 
Welfare,” New Society, No. 58 (November 
1963), p 6. 

™The Presidents Panel on Mental Re- 
tardation, A Proposed Program for National 
Action to Combat Mental Retardation (Wash- 


ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, October 1962). 
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groups. This combination of a lack of 
serious national purpose and the growth 
of competing, noncommunicating bu- 
reaucracies in control of their own pro- 
grams is a serious criticism of the 
national scene. 

Singularly absent is any over-all 
marshaling of the forces and values 
which shape American society and create 
the paradox between its abundant mate- 
rial production and its apparent scarcity 
of human resources to meet human 
needs. The strengthening of health and 
welfare services is only one aspect of 
the change needed to effect an alteration 
in the health status of mothers and chil- 
dren. Hence, it cannot be isolated from 
other aspects of social change. Efforts 
to reach the underprivileged and break 
the self-perpetuating cycle which main- 
tains them must somehow be part of a 
more fundamental change which at the 
same time opens the social order and its 
rewards to the whole of American society. 

Within its own province, health has 
many unsolved biological problems 
which absorb its best brains. Yet the 
determinants of human behavior and 
communication, the training and dis- 
position of health personnel, their effec- 
tive use in field operations, and their 
relation to other socially oriented disci- 
plines have received far less attention as 
subjects for research than the biological 
problems. The larger field of “social 
engineering” which would promote social 
change and develop human services and 
creative outlets so as to cover all popula- 
tion groups has received only a fraction 
of the American ingenuity and drive 
which would be devoted to the develop- 
ment and promotion of a marketable 
product or a weapon of war. Without 
being utopian, one can hope and work 
for a shift in the present balance of 
forces. If the health of mothers and 
children in the United States is to im- 
prove substantially in the coming years, 
such a shift is essential. 


The Handicapped Child 


By Cwartes R. GARDIPEE 


Axsstract: The physically or mentally handicapped child has 
special needs because of his handicap. Many services have 
been developed with the objective of assisting the child to 
attain the greatest amount of self-sufficiency as an adult. 
Medical-care services are a necessary part of these services. 
The Crippled Children Services programs provide specialized 
medical services for handicapped children. These programs 
need re-evaluation. Although they provide care for a signifi- 
cant number of handicapped children, they fail to include many 
children whose handicapping conditions can be effectively 
treated and whose families cannot afford specialized care. In- 
creased recognition must be given to the needs of the handi- 
capped for social, vocational, recreational, and custodial serv- 
ices. A greater share of our national wealth must be directed 
into services for the handicapped so that they may attain the 
greatest possible level of self-sufficiency. A major priority 
should be placed on research into the causes of the disabling 
defects of childhood so that adequate preventive measures may 
be developed. 
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HE child who is handicapped be- 

cause of a mental or physical defect 
may need all of the child welfare services 
described in this volume. In addition, 
because of his handicap, he may require 
specialized medical treatment and spe- 
cial educational assistance, recreational 
services, vocational services, custodial 
care, guardianship, and other services. 
A handicapped child may also be an 
emotional and financial burden on a 
family, causing that family to need more 
than its share of help from other com- 
munity services. 

As a society, we are committed to 
those ethical principles which place a 
value on life and good health, and every- 
thing possible is done to maintain life 
and treat mental and physical illness as 
long as there are the means to do so. 

The very process of life itself creates 
a residue of children and adults who are 
not going to be able to function at what 
is considered a normal or adequate level 
because of the presence of a mental or 
physical handicap. Chromosomal varia- 
tions, the vagaries of intrauterine life, 
birth-associated trauma, infectious dis- 
eases, accidents, and intrinsic defects 
will all produce their share of children 
who have defects. The severity of de- 
fect may vary from having no conse- 
quence on the child and his future to a 
series of disabilities which make him 
dependent, needing attendant care for 
his lifetime. 

The number of children who die or 
become handicapped before reaching 
their productive years can be deter- 
mined for any society. In the past few 
decades, there has been a reasonably 
accurate measure of mortality. Indices 
of morbidity and disability are being de- 
veloped now, such as the estimation for 
the Island of Kauai, Hawaii of the im- 
pact of handicaps of prenatal origin on 
a community.+ 


1 Jessie M Bierman, Earl Siegel, Fern E. 
French, and Angie Connor, “The Community 
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The objective of medical-care services 
for children is the same objective which 
underlies education and social services— 
that of producing an adult who is cap- 
able of functioning as an adult and con- 
tributing his share to the productive 
capacity of our nation. In providing 
the necessary services to the individual, 
we also benefit him because most indi- 
viduals who are dependent, in a society 
which expects them to be independent, 
are unhappy. 

Medical-care services for children in- 
clude preventive services provided 
through maternal and child-health pro- 
grams and prompt medical treatment to 
prevent further and permanent disability 
of children who are acutely ill or injured. 

Additionally, the handicapped child 
has a need for specialized medical-care 
services. This need is met by various 
public and private programs which have 
the objectives of finding children who 
are in need, of ensuring that they receive 
the necessary medical care at the ap- 
propriate time, and of co-ordinating all 
other social and educational services 
needed by the handicapped child at the 
time he is undergoing medical care. 

The stated objectives are socially 
necessary. How well we achieve these 
objectives depends upon the amount of 
knowledge available to professionals who 
work in these fields and the amount of 
our national wealth we are willing to 
devote to implementing these objectives. 

The nature of medical science today 
is such that not all death nor disability 
can be prevented. Not all children suf- 
fering from a mental or physical handi- 
cap are going to have that handicap 
eliminated so that they can cope success- 
fully with the adult world. However, 
our social commitment to life and health 
also commits us to providing services 
which will assist the handicapped child 


Impact of Handicaps of Prenatal or Natal 
Origin,” Public Health Reports, Vol. 78 (Oc- 
tober 1963), pp. 839 ff. 
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to his maximum physical, emotional, 
social, and vocational potential even 
though he may never be capable of inde- 
pendent living. 

Many of the children now cared for 
in this country would have to be ignored 
in a country where the basic struggle is 
for adequate food and against infectious 
disease, because many underdeveloped 
countries must devote all of their re- 
sources to programs which will benefit 
the greatest number. Having solved the 
basic problems of control of our environ- 
ment and benefiting from an economy of 
abundance, this country is capable of 
making adequate provision for its handi- 
capped. 

It is well known that every aspect of 
social, educational, and medical services 
for children has its costly failures, some 
of which can be predicted. Yet directing 
a major effort to severely handicapped 
children produces the stimulus for re- 
search to prevent disability and provides 
information which enables better medical 
care of the disabled and more successes 
in treatment. 


SPECIALIZED MEDICAL SERVICES 


Early recognition was given to the 
special needs of handicapped children 
in the form of special educational insti- 
tutions, first for deaf and later for blind, 
crippled, and mentally retarded. These 
programs have been extended so that, 
at the present time, special education 
for the handicapped child is an important 
part of educational programs in this 
country. 

Resources for the provision of medical 
services directed to the physical and 
mental restoration of the disabled child 
developed later than educational services 
because medical science had little to 
offer the general public, much less the 
handicapped, until the beginning of the 
twentieth century. In the first thirty 
years of this century, many states estab- 
lished programs of medical care for 
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handicapped children in the form of 
special hospitals, programs in the univer- 
sity medical schools, and programs of 
limited payment for private care. These 
public programs were accompanied by 
voluntary agency programs of care for 
these children.? 

The 1930 White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection devoted 
attention to the problems of handicapped 
children, and its recommendations called 
for the provision of increased services 
to this group.* The advent of the Great 
Depression of the 1930’s with the con- 
commitant abandonment of maternal 
and child-health activities by many 
states increased the demand for federal 
participation in these programs, and the 
Social Security Act of 1935 contained 
provision for a grant-in-aid program for 
Crippled Children Services. 

In 1962 about $71,190,000 of federal, 
state, and local funds was spent for these 
medical services.* This expenditure was 
supplemented to some extent by volun- 
tary agencies, but the governmental 
programs have become the major re- 
source at the present time for the medi- 
cal care of handicapped children. 

Two important elements of these pro- 
grams are the emphasis on the services 
of specialists and the provision that the 
child must be in need. The federal act 
governing Crippled Children Services 
programs made no mention of a means 
test and left this decision to the states 
Most states apply such a test. 

The requirements that participating 
physicians, dentists, psychologists, social 


2Martha M Eliot, “The Children’s Titles 
in the Social Security Act; IO: Origins and 
Development of the Health Services,” Children, 
Vol. 7 (July-August 1969), p, 139 

2 White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, White House Conference 1930 
(New York, 1931), pp. 291-318 

#U.S Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Health, Education and Welfare 
Trends, 1962 Annual Edition (Washington, 
D C., 1962), p 84. 
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workers, physical and occupational 
therapists, and others have special 


competence to treat handicapped chil- 
dren and that a hospital must meet 
certain standards before it can be auth- 
orized for patients was initiated when 
federal funds became available Serv- 
ices requiring a high degree of skill and 
a special setting for their provision, 
such as surgery for congenital and ac- 
quired heart disease, are provided in 
special centers, 

In implementing the requirements for 
specialization, the administering agency 
has to determine who is a specialist and, 
in effect, create a third system of medical 
care. There are two systems of medical 
care in the United States depending 
upon a family’s ability to pay. If the 
family can pay for all of the needed 
services, the child finds himself in the 
main stream of medical practice—the 
private physician’s office, the private 
hospital, and a personal physician-pa- 
tient relationship. If the converse is 
true, the child often becomes the recipi- 
ent of the services of public clinics and 
teaching hospitals and becomes the pa- 
tient of the “clinic” and not of a single 
physician. Neither of these systems 
insures that a child will receive special- 
ized care. All children under the 
Crippled Children Services program re- 
ceive the care of specialists regardless 
of the previous type of medical care. 

One of the major functions of a Crip- 
pled Children Services program is to 
establish a physician-patient relationship 
between a handicapped child and a spe- 
cialist and co-ordinate specialist care in 
private office or clinic with that of the 
physician who is the usual source of 
medical care for the child. The co- 
ordinating task is complicated because 
the handicapped child may require the 
services of many health specialists in 
addition to physicians. 

The imposition of the standard re- 
quiring a high level of professional com- 
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petency gives the child whose family 
is in need an advantage because he is 
assured of specialized care. 

This principle of providing the best 
care is somewhat unique to the welfare 
field where the usual standard for the 
provision of services to the needy is 
that which is available to the general 
community. It is frequently necessary 
to take a child out of his home com- 
munity to provide him with specialized 
services and, at this point, the rule of 
specialization is challenged. It must be 
said in defense of this rule that the 
handicapped are not the general com- 
munity and that the costs to the com- 
munity of therapeutic failure are so 
great that the best available resources 
must be used. 

This requirement has been well ac- 
cepted by the medical profession, and no 
state program lacks adequate numbers 
of co-operating specialists. 


DISABLING CONDITIONS OF CHILDHOOD 


Although “handicapped child” is 
broadly defined in federal statute, 
“medical eligibility” is an ever present 
feature of programs; that is, only chil- 
dren with certain specified handicapping 
conditions are given care. The type of 
condition cared for has generally been 
related to the medical treatment avail- 
able. The rehabilitation orientation and 
the desire to receive a maximum value 
for each dollar spent have directed most 
state programs into providing care, 
known to be effective, to children with a 
good prognosis for life and attainment. 
The orthopedically handicapped child 
was the earliest recognized because ade- 
quate surgical techniques were available. 
Other conditions amenable to surgical 
correction were later added to the vari- 
ous programs. 

Among the most recent advances of 
medical science are the provision of 
means to treat effectively rheumatic 
fever, nephrosis, epilepsy, and other such 
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conditions as well as the perfection of 
cardiac surgery. All state programs pro- 
vide services for those conditions which 
involve bones and joints, such as osteo- 
myelitis, tuberculosis, cerebral palsy, 
congenital malformations, arthritis and 
rheumatism, residuals of poliomyelitis, 
and accidental trauma, and almost all 
provide care for congenital defects which 
are surgically correctable. However, 
only thirty-seven states have rheumatic 
fever as an eligible condition, thirty-five 
include diseases of the ear which might 
impair hearing, thirty-two include epi- 
lepsy, and thirty include eye conditions. 
Very few states include such chronic 
conditions as nephrosis, cystic fibrosis, 
diabetes, leukemia, eczema, and others 
where there is a need for costly special- 
ized medical care.’ 

The Crippled Children Services pro- 
grams must evaluate their eligibility re- 
quirements and begin to extend their 
programs outside the traditional limits 
of congenital defects and orthopedic con- 
ditions requiring surgical care. This 
changing need has been recognized at 
the federal level by the amendments to 
the Social Security Act contained in 
Public Law 88-156 which provide for 
extending services to the mentally re- 
tarded. 

Although not limited by any federal 
requirement to care for children whose 
illness might produce a handicapping 
condition, most programs have limited 
their care to the child already handi- 
capped. Recognition should be given 
to the continuum between general medi- 
cal care and specialized care. Eligibility 
should be extended to cover those con- 
ditions which need early specialized care 
to prevent disability, such as prematu- 
rity and erythroblastosis. 

The nature of the traditionally eligible 


8 U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Crippled Children’s Program: Statis- 
tical Highlights, 1961 (Washington, DC, 
1963), p. 4 
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handicapping conditions is changing. At 
one time, the major orthopedic defects of 
children were those caused by tubercu- 
losis, osteomyelitis, and poliomyelitis. 
These conditions have become more in- 
frequent. Tuberculosis and osteomyeli- 
tis have responded to antibiotics which 
have been developed within the last 
twenty years, and poliomyelitis is dis- 
appearing because of immunization, al- 
though there are many children who are 
suffering from the late effects of this 
disease. Rheumatic fever, rheumatic 
heart disease, and rheumatoid arthritis 
have also decreased markedly over the 
past fifteen years because of prophylac- 
tic programs. i 

The emphasis has shifted to the more 
severely handicapped child who is the 
victim of congenital malformation. Such 
a child often has multiple defects. For 
example, the child with cerebral palsy, 
a disease which involves the brain pro- 
ducing paralysis of one or more extremi- 
ties, often has other defects, such as 
convulsive seizures, difficulties in vision 
and hearing, and mental retardation. 
The medical care of these children is 
more costly and extends over a longer 
period of time and the outcome of treat- 
ment is less satisfactory than for the 
child with tuberculosis, poliomyelitis, or 
osteomyelitis. 

Congenital heart disease is one condi- 
tion of childhood which disabled and 
killed many children in the past but is 


‘now amenable to surgical treatment. 


Crippled Children Services programs in 
many areas are provided for surgical 
care of this particular condition with 
dramatic results in the actual elimination 
of the defect and in prolongation of life 
Provision of this care is quite expensive. 
Many states are relying on federal fi- 
nancing of this care and have not been 
successful in obtaining additional state 
funds. 

Most Crippled Children Services pro- 
grams are not meeting all of the needs 
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within the currently eligible categories. 
An administrator is constantly faced 
with waiting lists, with deciding among 
various children as to who will receive 
care in a given fiscal period, and with a 
decision as to whether to terminate ex- 
penditures for a child with poor prog- 
nosis. 

The recent increases in federal allo- 
cations to states for their present 
programs do not keep up with the need 
that is being created by population in- 
crease and by the increase in severely 
handicapped children who survive and 
need continuous medical care. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 


The provision of specialized medical’ 


services is the major activity of Crippled 
Children Services programs based upon 
the assumption that, if such care is made 
available to a child, he will have every 
opportunity to achieve his maximum po- 
tential. Many children benefit from 
these services, and their physical or 
mental defects are no longer handicaps. 
Some children will remain handicapped 
because medical science has yet to find 
ways to treat them effectively. The 
number of children in this category is 
increasing proportionately because bet- 
ter medical care means longer survival of 
the more severely handicapped child. 

The responsibility for the care of the 
handicapped child does not end with 
medical-care services. The need for spe- 
cial educational services was recognized 
at an early period in our history as noted 
above. These children must also receive 
help in selecting a vocation and being 
placed in proper employment. Often a 
handicapped young adult may benefit 
from work experience in a sheltered 
or rehabilitation workshop. Additional 
funds are required to support vocational 
counseling and training and work ex- 
perience so that the educational and 
medical services are not wasted. 

The handicapped child may need to 
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receive services from many public and 
private agencies. All of these agencies 
have special eligibility requirements and 
specifically defined services. It is little 
wonder that parents become confused 
and fail to make good use of community 
resources. This difficulty has led to’the 
realization that families need counseling 
services and that the handicapped child 
should be given a greater share of public 
health and child welfare services. 

There are children who will not be 
able to be gainfully employed as adults 
and who may need assistance in their 
activities of daily living. The institution 
has been the traditional resource for 
this adult. Frequently, the institution is 
situated outside of urban areas and out- 
side of our immediate considerations. 
The handicapped are entitled to a place 
in our society which permits them to 
undertake purposeful activity and offers 
them recreational opportunities. Their 
lot can be improved by attention to sev- 
eral areas, such as adequate financial 
support of those living with their fami- 
lies, small community-based institutions, 
more foster-home placement, and shel- 
tered employment. 


THE FUTURE 


It has been said that one of the best 
tests of a civilization is its concern for 
its handicapped children.® Certainly, 
this nation has the resources to provide 
adequate services for its handicapped. 
Medical science is highly effective, and 
special education, social services, and vo- 
cational services are all provided with 
a high level of sophistication where 
they are available. We have not made 
those services available to all who need 
them, and to do so requires an additional 
commitment of our national wealth to 
the care of the handicapped. 

Crippled Children Services program: 

8 “Services for Crippled Children: The 


Programs’ Thirteenth Year,” Social Security 
Bulletin, May 1952, p. 10. 


Tur HANDICAPPED CHILD 


must eliminate the outmoded eligibility 
requirements so that all handicapped 
children in need may receive services re- 
gardless of the cause or type of their 
disability. In many areas, financial eli- 
gibility standards should be changed so 
that self-supporting families can receive 
services without a disruption of their 
usual patterns of living. These two 
steps can be taken immediately with 
additional funds. 

The task is not one of simply increas- 
ing the expenditures for care. Profes- 
sional personnel are in short supply. 
Any effective extension of services will 
have to begin with the education of the 
persons who are to provide the care and 
may require the establishment of new 
schools for all health professions and 
expansion of existing schools. 

Research into the causes of congenital 
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malformations and prematurity has not 
reached its full potential. Crippled 
Children Services programs are directed 
to the care of children who are the re- 
sults of our failure to provide adequate 
attention to the prenatal and perinatal 
causes of disease and to adequate disease 
and accident prevention for the growing 
child. These programs are not a solu- 
tion but only a temporary expedient un- 
til society increases its preventive po- 
tential. The ultimate solution lies in 
adequate prevention, and the means of 
adequate prevention are derived through 
research. 

If a choice had to be made between 
funding research and funding services, 
funding research would be the better 
decision. The choice does not have to 
be made. We have sufficient wealth to 
fund both. 


The Licensing of Child-Care Facilities 


By Craup B. Corry 


ABSTRACT: Although care for children outside their own 
homes has been in existence since the founding of this nation, 
licensing of child-caring facilities came into being some years 
later. Some form of licensing is now mandatory in a majority 
of the fifty states. The licensing program involves legislation, 
interpretation, and implementation. The number of children 
protected through licensing is increasing rather than decreasing. 
The tendency within some states to exempt certain agencies 
from the provisions of the law appears to be passing. ‘There 
are indications, too, of a trend toward more uniformity of 
laws among the various states. It is recognized that, although 
licensing provides certain basic protections for children under 
care away from their own homes, it does not, and indeed can- 
not, guarantee that the needs of each child will be fully met. 
It does establish a framework within which, hopefully, each 
agency may carry out its responsibility to the children entrusted 
to it. Although authority is a necessary factor in licensing, the 
importance of education and voluntary co-operation should 
not be minimized, for these areas contribute greatly toward 
the development of a sound law, proper implementation of the 
law, and, therefore, increasingly higher quality of child care. 
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THE LICENSING OF CHILD-CARE FACILITIES 


INCE the founding of this country, 

there has been some kind of organ- 
ized care for children living outside 
their own homes. The need for such 
care continues, although the type of 
child served and the reasons requiring 
his placement have changed through 
the years. 

Licensing requirements may be dated 
from the last decade of the nineteenth 
century. “There have been three 
stages in the development of licensing: 
(1) the formative (1890-1910), (2) 
the period of universalization of pro- 
grams (1910-1935), and (3) the pe- 
riod of administrative refinement and 
innovation (1935—1960).” * 

In a majority of the fifty states, some 
form of licensing is mandatory for 
child-caring institutions and child- 
placement agencies. A fairly recent 
requirement has been the licensing of 
facilities caring for children for a part 
of the day only in cases where the 
mother is working, is absent from the 
home, or for some other reason needs a 
break in caring for her children. Such 
facilities, known as day care, need to be 
licensed, just as do other child-care 
facilities, for the protection of the chil- 
dren. As there are approximately nine 
million working mothers in the United 
States today, it can be seen that day- 
care facilities include a very large 
number of children. 

Licensing laws for child-caring agen- 
cies have come into being as a result 
of the concern of individual citizens as 
well as public and private child-caring 
organizations. Citizen concern is ex- 
pressed broadly through legislation, in- 
terpretation, and implementation of the 
law. The responsibility for administer- 
ing the licensing of child-caring facili- 
ties is delegated in most state govern- 
ments to the department of welfare. 

1 Edna Hughes, Dwight H. Ferguson, Martin 
Gula, Licensing, A Dynamic for Change (New 
York, 1962), p. 10. 
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In eight states, the health department 
carries this responsibility. 

In many areas today, licensing is 
used in a constructive and positive way 
to improve and extend child welfare 
services. The base for licensing consul- 
tation has broadened to include work 
with total communities as well as with 
individual agencies. With the opening 
of these avenues of service to the 
licensing consultant, skill in community 
organization and planning is a pre- 
requisite. 

Through his knowledge of services 
and resources available, the consultant 
is in a strategic position to help 
local groups in the planning and co- 
ordination of services. Such planning 
is called for when the law specifies that 
the licensing staff will help in the de- 
velopment of services for children. 
Alabama’s licensing law, for example, 
includes the wording “.... to offer 
friendly counsel on child welfare prob- 
lems and to advise concerning progres- 
sive methods and improvements of the 
services rendered.” 

Although much has been accom- 
plished in recent years in licensing, 
much more needs to be done. Licensing 
services have expanded rapidly, from 
the standpoints of both the role of the 
licensing worker and the number of chil- 
dren being protected through licensing. 


LEGISLATION AND STANDARDS 


The law serves as the base for work 
with child-caring agencies; it is there- 
fore important that the law be a good 
one. It must provide the basic protec- 
tion necessary for the welfare of chil- 
dren who are required to live, or to 
spend a part of each day, away from 
their own homes and parents. 

For maximum effectiveness, concern 
for children must be shared by legis- 
lators and citizens as well as staff of 
public and private child-caring pro- 
grams affected by licensing legislation. 
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This responsibility does not end with 
the establishment of a good law but 
continues through the development and 
implementation of good standards of 
care, 

Although laws designed for the pro- 
tection of children vary greatly from 
state to state, legislation is now being 
more widely shared among the states, 
resulting in better and more uniform 
laws. It has been customary in the 
past for some groups to be exempt 
from the law, but there is now a trend 
toward more inclusive licensing, with 
fewer exemptions. 

Licensing laws need to be carefully 
studied to insure that all children under 
care are protected. While licensing 
provides certain basic protections for 
children receiving care in a group pro- 
gram, it obviously does not guarantee 
that the needs of every child served 
will be adequately met. It hopefully 
establishes a framework within which 
the staff of each agency carries out this 
responsibility. 

While all laws, to be effective, must 
carry authority, the application of the 
law should be as positive as possible. 
Although authority is a reality in li- 
censing, the areas of education and 
voluntary co-operation carry greater 
weight in the long run than the use 
of authority. f 

Standards of good quality designed 
to insure maximum protection for chil- 
dren must be developed if a sound 
licensing law is to be properly imple- 
mented. A variety of ways may be 
used in developing standards. Many 
states develop minimum and desirable 
standards of care. The minimum 
standards are usually low enough that 
existing groups may meet the basic 
minimums. Thus, a “floor” is estab- 
lished which any program must attain 
if it is to continue in operation. There 
are then added the “desirable” stand- 
ards, to encourage groups to move 
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beyond the minimum toward higher 
and more acceptable standards. 

In developing standards, it is impor- 
tant to involve key people in the com- 
munity as well as representatives from 
the agencies- involved in licensing. 
Board and staff members of licensed 
agencies are most interested in carrying 
out standards they have had a part in 
developing. This same procedure ap- 
plies to legislators and other groups 
having a part in developing laws and 
standards for implementing the laws. 

In many states, the law provides 
that, before a charter of incorporation 
can be secured, the licensing staff must 
do a charter study and make a recom- 
mendation for issuance or denial of the 
charter. This requirement also applies 
to amendments to charters of incorpo- 
ration. Such legislation enables the 
licensing consultant to work with local 
groups in the planning stages of de- 
velopment. This often proves to be 
helpful in that consultation given at 
the outset can help a group to define 
those services most urgently needed and 
sometimes even to change their pro- 
posed function. 

The licensing consultant works very 
closely with new programs. Frequent 
contacts need to be continued until 
the program is meeting all of the mini- 
mum requirements. It is important 
that the consultant build a relationship 
with the board and staff of agencies 
which can be continued beyond the 
point of meeting minimum require- 
ments. The licensing authority cannot 
require programs to move beyond the 
minimum standards as prescribed by 
law. For this reason, it is important 
to establish a relationship as soon as 
possible which will be helpful to the 
consultant in further work with staff 
and board. i 

Consultants confer at least annually 
with all agencies meeting minimum re- 
quirements for a review of some aspect 
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of their program. Usually these con- 
tacts are more frequent. The worker 
may meet with staff and—or—board 
several times in a month, for example, 
if a change is planned in some aspect 
of the program. These contacts are 
often initiated by the agency in the 
form of a request for consultation and 
help. The consultation may cover any 
aspect of program, such as casework 
services, child-care staff, type of chil- 
dren served, change in ages of children 
served, or personnel policies. 

The consultant must be available to 
staff and boards of agencies at the time 
service is desired, and emphasis must 
be kept on the needs and well-being of 
children. Although it may be assumed 
that all boards and staff are interested 
in providing good services for children, 
there is often a difference of opinion 
as to what is good for children. Both 
the strengths and the weaknesses in 
program must be discussed, with sug- 
gestions for change and improvements 
when indicated. 

Visits to agencies should be confirmed 
by a written report to the executive 
and the board chairman. This report 
should be prepared in such a way that 
it will help the agency examine its 
practices and should include suggestions 
for improvement. The report should 
include only the material covered at the 
time of the visit. It is often helpful for 
the consultant to meet with the board 
following this report or at the time the 
report is given to the board. 


WORKING witH BOARDS AND 
EXECUTIVES 


In most states, the board is the legal 
body responsible for the agency pro- 
gram, and the licensing staff must be 
careful in working with agencies to 
involve the board as well as the execu- 
tive. If the board is not involved, the 
executive may find himself in conflict 
between the consultant and the board. 
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The consultant usually works through 
the executive in setting up appointments 
with the board or board chairman. i 

Boards should be helped, individu- 
ally and in groups, to understand the 
purpose of licensing and why it is 
necessary to have a licensing program 
for the protection of children. Con- 
sultants are often helpful in promoting 
better communication between boards 
and executives concerning the needs of 
children and what is required to meet 
these needs. By talking about the 
needs of children coming to the atten- 
tion of institutions in general, rather 
than a specific institution, boards and 
executives often begin to examine their 
programs more objectively. As they 
become better informed about the needs 
of the children generally, a more direct 
approach may be used. The licensing 
consultant should help boards to know 
what is happening in child care in the 
state and nationally and bring to their 
attention new trends in child care. 
Information about services in their own 
community as compared to other 
communities of similar size often stimu- 
lates groups to look more closely at 
their programs. Consultants can share 
what other board groups are finding 
effective in promoting better services, 
without necessarily identifying agen- 
cies. Although board groups often like 
this type of information to be shared, 
this should first be cleared with the 
board involved. Boards often find 
visits to other agencies helpful in de- 
termining plans and policies of their 
own. 


WORKING WITH EXECUTIVE AND STAFF 


One of the most difficult jobs of the 
executive in the child-caring institution 
is to employ and keep well-qualified 
child-care staff. There is available very 
little formal training geared specifically 
to the needs of child-care staff. Ac- 
cording to the staff and executives of 
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most institutions, the problems pre- 
sented by children served in institutions 
today are more serious than in the 
past, and more skills are needed by 
staff to cope with these problems. The 
licensing consultant is aware of the 
need for better trained staff and con- 
stantly tries to work with executives 
in providing training opportunities for 
child-care staff. 

It is interesting to note that execu- 
tives who have been helped to partici- 
pate in training sessions, either on their 
own campuses or in workshops organ- 
ized by universities, regional associa- 
tions, or departments of public welfare, 
are now asking for training for child- 
care staff on a more intensive basis. 


COMMUNITY-WIDE PLANNING 


There is no single procedure for 
starting a new child welfare service. 
Licensing of a child-caring agency 
should be a joint undertaking between 
the agency and the licensing authority, 
with the goal that of providing better 
services for children. 


A primary goal for state agency consult- 
ants is achieving real guidance and growth 
through consultation—growth for the 
group care agency internally, in relation 
to other agencies, and in relation to total 
community planning for welfare of all 
children, not just better care for children 
living away from their families. Further- 
thermore, this must be growth for agency 
boards, executives, and staff, individually 
and collectively. Such growth results in 
better care for children.* 


Licensing work does not stop with 
helping individual agencies meet good 
standards for children but looks on 
toward the needs of all children in the 
community. The consultant must be 


2 Region IV, U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
Workshop on Licensing and Consultation, 
How Does A State Welfare Department Build 
Strengths in Agencies Providing Group Care 
for Children? (Nashville, Tenn, 1954), p. 7. 
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able to work with all types of programs. 
Those programs struggling to meet 
minimum requirements need help in 
improving services. The consultant 
must see that all of the minimum re- 
quirements are met and then stimulate 
and challenge the group to move beyond 
the minimum requirements. 

In those programs already meeting 
all of the minimum and many of the 
desirable standards, the consultant need 
not dwell on the minimums but should 
encourage and stimulate agencies to 
provide better care and extend services 
to include some of the unmet needs 
of the community. 

The licensing consultant should work 
with the social planning group in the 
community to be informed of unmet 
needs and of those services demanding 
top priority. The consultant’s knowl- 
edge of the various agencies and 
their programs should be helpful in 
co-ordinating existing programs and 
moving toward serving unmet needs. 

Where state consultants are brought 
into planning at the point of applica- 
tion for charter of incorporation, li- 
censing staff become involved in the 
area of community planning. Work 
with groups at this stage of their plan- 
ning can be more effective than later, 
after the service is started. This kind 
of planning often avoids duplication of 
services and enables the community 
more adequately to meet the needs of 
all its children. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Licensing consultation has expanded 
in most states in recent years. A 
special impetus has been furnished by 
the availability of federal funds to 
states for improving and extending day- 
care services. One of the requirements 
for participation in this program is that 
the agency be licensed or approved by 
the state licensing authority. This 
places licensing staff in a good position 
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to work with community groups in 
planning and developing services. 

The inclusion of day care in the 
licensing program has greatly increased 
the number of children being protected 
through licensing. The number of 
working mothers has been on the in- 
crease for several years, with predic- 
tions that this number will continue to 
increase for the next several years. 

Some progress has been noted in the 
development and training of child-care 
staff in institutions, but much more 
needs to be done in this area. The 
child-care staff, who spend more time 
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with the children, need the skills to 
cope with the problems presented. 
Caseworkers, important members of the 
child-caring team, will continue to oc- 
cupy a vital role. The licensing con- 
sultant can be helpful to executives 
in developing training and recruiting 
programs. 

With the expansion of programs in 
need of licensing and the ever present 
need for improved services, it appears 
that the licensing consultant will con- 
tinue to play an important part in 
the development, co-ordination, and im- 
provement of services to children. 


Guardianship: Every Child’s Right 


By Invinc WEISSMAN 


ABSTRACT: Basic guarantees of American law for protection 
of the person against unauthorized control by others, respect 
for the dignity and rights of the individual, and effective par- 
ticipation in community life are safeguarded for the child by a 
special protective status and protective relationship. In his 
status as a minor, the child is deprived of self-determination 
and self-management. The guardian, whether parent, adoptive 
parent, or judicially appointed person, represents the child’s 
rights and interests in a personal relationship with the child. 
Studies show, however, that this protective law is almost com- 
pletely neglected in the actual practice of courts and community 
social agencies serving children, despite mounting evidence of 
the effect of improper guardianship in child neglect, abuse, 
exploitation, nonsupport, running away, falling into trouble 
with the law, and so on. The United States Children’s Bureau 
has made a start toward corrective legislation and practices by 
suggesting principles and language for legislation which defines 
and distinguishes key terms at law and clarifies authority and 
professional relationships with children. 
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GUARDIANSHIP: Every Cuitp’s RIGHT 


E are a nation committed to 
governance by law, not men, but 
we tolerate uncontrolled authority over 
children. We are committed to respect 
the rights of the individual, but we 
tolerate constant violation of the rights 
of children. We are committed to 
making citizen participation effective 
in common affairs, but we tolerate 
ineffectiveness in the making of citizens. 
These paradoxes root in an old prob- 
lem in the relation between the child 
and his elders, on the one hand, and his 
state, on the other. They point up the 
fact that we have not yet achieved 
any satisfactory resolution of the basic 
questions involved: 

Is the child a person with legal rights 
or merely a body subject to the whims 
and wishes of whoever may have 
possession? 

If a person with legal rights, how is 
the child’s body to be protected against 
unauthorized possession and control by 
others and how are his rights to be 
made effective for his everyday func- 
tioning? 

THE LEGAL QUANDARY 


There is cruel irony in the contrast 
between commitments to children in 
law and the practices followed by 
courts and community agencies dealing 
with children. 

The law books of every state in the 
nation affirm the child’s rights as a 
person and also acknowledge the re- 
sponsibility of the state for protecting 
the person and rights of the child. Two 
broad legal doctrines have evolved in 
law to serve this purpose. 

The first of these doctrines imposes 
the legal status of minor on all children 
below an age varying from eighteen to 
twenty-one in the different states. This 
expresses an official presumption that 
persons so young are too immature 
physically, emotionally, intellectually, 
and socially to be expected to deal 
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with their life situations themselves. 
Accordingly, the thinking is that “as a 
general rule, a minor child cannot select 
where he should live or how, or enter 
into litigation, or consent to medical or 
other professional care and services.” ? 

The second protective doctrine com- 
plements the first by taking cognizance 
of the legal disabilities imposed upon 
the minor child. It supplies a legal 
remedy in the form of a guardian of the 
person of the child? The guardian is 
vested with powers and duties to fur- 
nish the child responsible representation 
so that his personal rights can become 
functionally effective in his everyday 
life situations. Two major types of 
guardians are supplied by law: the 
natural guardian, who is the child’s 
own parent(s) or adoptive parent(s), 
and the legal guardian.® 

In the view of guardianship law, the 
legal guardian ranks second only to 
parental guardians in order of essential- 
ity for the effective functioning and 
well-being of the child. This is the 
meaning of the commonly used phrase 
referring to the requirement of presence 
or consent of a “parent or guardian” 
in transactions with a child. The law 
predicates two principles to be govern- 
ing in the child’s interpersonal relation- 
ships: (1) A legal guardian will be 
supplied the minor child whenever he 
is without proper guardianship from his 
parents so that the child’s person and 


1 Legislative Guides for the Termination of 
Parental Rights and Responsibilities and the 
Adoption of Children (U.S. Children’s Bu- 
reau Pub. No. 391; Washington, D C., 1961), 
pp. 5-6 

3 Hereafter in this article the words “guard- 
jan” and “guardianship” will be used to refer 
only to the child’s person. It should be noted 
that guardianship law extends the protection 
of the state to the incompetent adult as well 
as the minor child and does so in matters 
of property rights as well as personal rights. 

3 A so-called guardian ad litem can be ap- 
pointed by a court to represent the child in 
a specific court action. 
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legal rights will be continuously in 
competent hands identified with his 
interests and welfare. (2) A judicial 
process will be used in establishing a 
child with a legal guardian so that the 
exercise of authority and control by the 
legal guardian over the person and 
rights of the child will always be 
accountable at law.* 

There seems to be wide recognition 
of the beneficence of this body of Jaw 
in assuring every child a responsible, 
competent, personal agent to protect 
and act for him during his minority. 
Yet, in the actual practice of the courts 
and social agencies working with chil- 
dren, this law is almost completely 
neglected. 


NEGLECT BY COURTS 


Some facts and reasons for this neg- 
lect have been brought to light by 
recent studies and reports. 

Major findings of a study” which 
focused on the courts with jurisdiction 
to handle guardianship cases, commonly 


4 Little legal, judicial, or social research has 
been undertaken on this subject. A Hterature 
has emerged only in recent years. See the 
following in addition to specific citations 
elsewhere in this article: Sophonisba P. 
Breckenridge and Mary Stanton, “The Law 
of Guardian and Ward with Special Reference 
to the Children of Veterans,” Social Service 
Review, Vol. 17 (September 1943); Standards 
for Specialized Courts Dealing with Children 
(Washington, D.C: US. Children’s Bureau, 
1954); A, Delafield Smith, The Right to Life 
(Chapel Hill, N.C., 1955), pp, 112-152; 
Robert Emmett Clark, “Legal Aspects of 
Guardianship,” Irving Weissman, “Social As- 
pects of Guardianship,” Irene Liggett, “Com- 
munity Aspects-—What Guardianship Means to 
the Child,” The Child at Law, 28th Ross 
Pediatric Research Conference, 1958, pp. 33- 
47; Standard Family Court Act (New York: 
National Probation and Parole Association, 
1959); and “Symposium on Guardianship,” 
Towa Lew Review, Vol. 45 (1960). 

ö Irving Weissman and others, Guardian- 
ship: A Way of Fulfilling Public Responsibil- 
ity for Children (US. Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 330; Washington D.C., 1949). 
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called probate courts, support these 
generalizations: 

(1) The need for guardianship is 
not being met. In communities which 
included nearly 1,350,000 minor chil- 
dren of whom 142,000 were estimated 
to be living apart from their parents, 
legal guardians were supplied for only 
1,450 in the year of study. 

(2) The appointment of the legal 
guardian is perfunctory in manner. 
The courts generally accept the petition 
of the first person who files one, often 
do not see the child or proposed guard- 
ian personally, give no notice to persons 
who may have a legitimate interest in 
the appointment, and, for the most 
part, leave actual arrangements to the 
attorney of the petitioner desiring to 
be named legal guardian. 

(3) The courts are poorly equipped 
for the job. These courts have diverse 
functions. Their attention centers pri- 
marily on constituting and administer- 
ing guardianships over property, from 
which they derive fees. The judges 
have no special background for work 
with children. Their staffs do not in- 
clude social workers nor is use made of 
community social agencies in investi- 
gating and evaluating petitions for 
guardianship. 

(4) The guardianship is exercised 
without accountability at law. The 
courts generally maintain no contact 
with the legal guardian. No follow-up 
is made unless or until a petition for 
removal of the legal guardian is pre- 
sented. No formal termination of the 
guardianship takes place. Often the 
guardianship lapses before the child has 
achieved majority age without the court 
knowing it. 

(5) The guardianship doctrine has 
not been adequately developed in the 
statutes. In contrast to extensive mod- 
ernizing of provisions for administering 
property rights in estates, the statutory 
provisions for protecting the personal 
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rights of children have undergone little 
modification over the years.® 

(6) An administrative type of guard- 
ianship has emerged. The enormously 
increasing numbers of children who 
become beneficiaries of veterans’ and 
social security programs are often 
found to be, in the judgment of agency 
representatives, without competent par- 
ents who may receive and administer 
the payments to which the children 
are entitled. For these children, the 
agencies are increasingly designating 
so-called “representative payees” under 
authority of federal statutes. These 
payees are empowered to make such 
decisions as whether to invest the 
money for the child’s future or use it 
for his current needs and exactly how. 
There is no recourse to the courts to 
remove from parents and—or—legal 
guardians the power to make such 
decisions, where the funds involved are 
small, which inheres in their legal 
responsibilities.” 


6 What seems to have happened is a frag- 
mentation of the protective role of the state. 
New laws have been enacted creating new 
courts to deal with legal problems of children, 
conspicuously juvenile courts and family 
courts. New proceedings have been pro- 
liferated which demand court action on what 
has happened to children often as a conse- 
quence of improper guardianship—neglect, 
abuse, exploitation, nonsupport, getting in 
trouble with the law, running away, and so 
on, Of special interest in this connection are, 
first, that these new laws and new proceedings 
have not been reconciled with the law of 
guardianship and, indeed, are often contra- 
dictory and overlapping and, secondly, the 
retention in the Jaw of many states of the 
doctrine of in loco parentis, which confers a 
sort of guardianship in fact upon persons who 
take children into their homes ostensibly to 
care for them. 

TA similar type of procedure has been 
adopted as a temporary measure by the 
Federal Bureau of Family Services as a means 
of improving the management and use of 
payments made under Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC). The program 
limits the use of “protective payees” to a 
maximum of 5 per cent of a state’s AFDC 
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(7) Social agencies feel an unsettling 
impact. Troublesome guardianship 
questions have arisen for community 
social agencies in connection with adop- 
tions, placements in foster care, pro- 
tective service, and handling of special 
funds which become available for chil- 
dren in care. Concern has arisen over 
the congruence of the professional and 
authority roles carried by agencies in 
serving children whose guardianship is 
unclear or indefinite. 


NEGLECT BY SOCIAL AGENCIES 


A recent study based on state samples 
representing nearly 500,000 children 
served by public and voluntary agen- 
cies in the United States,’ provides sad 
but striking evidence of confusion be- 
tween the professional and authority 
roles assumed by agencies serving chil- 
dren whose guardianship is unclear or 
indefinite. 

In this study, the “child in need of 
guardianship” was a principal diagnosis 
for 8 per cent of children served by 
public agencies and 5 per cent of chil- 
dren served by voluntary agencies. It 
ranked among the first three problems 
in 16 per cent of children served by 
public agencies and 11 per cent of 
children served by voluntary agencies. 

Moreover, in the words of the report, 
the diagnosis presenting “the single, 
most important problem was neglect, 
abuse, or exploitation by parents or 
others responsible for the child’s care.” ° 
For 36 per cent of the children, this 
was the principal problem. For 46 per 
cent, it was among the first three 
problems. 


cases for a period of one year. See Bureau 
of Family Services State Letter No. 634 
(March 19, 1963). 

8 Helen R. Jeter, Children Problems and 
Services in Child Welfare Programs (US 
Children’s Bureau Pub. No. 403; Washington, 
D.C., 1963). 

§ Ibid., p. 17. 
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The diagnosis “neglect, abuse, or 
exploitation of the child” is explained 
as follows:'° 


Whatever the exact situation, these are 
children for whom a parent, relative, or 
other older person responsible for the 
child’s care had failed to provide a suit- 
able home, not because of financial need, 
but because of psychological incapacity or 
unwillingness to meet the situation. Many 
of the parents were surely mentally ill, 
some were alcoholic, others, as many 
schedules noted, were themselves too 
“immature” to make suitable homes for 
their children. 


Despite the magnitude of children 
diagnosed to be in need of guardianship 
and suffering from such consequences 
as neglect, abuse, and exploitation, the 
report carries no classifications or sta- 
tistics indicating the initiation of legal 
action with reference to the guardian- 
ship of children served. 

The report includes, however, three 
classifications of legal service provided 
children served. The statistics show 
3 per cent or fewer children receiving 
these services from public or voluntary 
agencies. The categories included the 
investigation of independent placements 
in adoption at the request of the court, 
investigations in connection with other 
court services, such as divorce, and 
agency petitions for award of legal 
custody of children from the court. 
However, in relation to the last cate- 
gory, the report notes that, for 42 per 
cent of children served by public agen- 


10 Ibid., pp. 19-20, 

11 In some states, such as New Jersey, the 
State Bureau of Children’s Services has statu- 
tory authority to petition for and assume the 
powers of legal guardianship over children 
served. The Bureau is empowered to give 
up the guardianship without returning the 
child to the court. On February 29, 1964 
a total of 2,849 children were reported to be 
in agency guardianship. See Report, New 
Jersey Department of Institutions and Agen- 
cles, Bureau of Research, March 18, 1964. 
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cies and 35 per cent of those served by 
voluntary agencies, a court had given 
legal custody of the child to the re- 
porting agency before the study was 
undertaken. 

Who were these children for whom 
the agencies asked legal custody? ‘The 
report describes them as follows:?? 


The highest percentages of children in the 
legal custody of public agencies were those 
whose parents had died. Of all the chil- 
dren in the study who had lost one or 
both parents by death, 48 percent of those 
served by public agencies and 25 percent 
by voluntary agencies were in the legal 
custody of the reporting agency. In the 
voluntary agencies, however, 60 percent of 
those whose parents were not married to 
each other were in legal custody. 


What powers and duties does legal 
custody confer? A spelling out is fur- 
nished by the United States Children’s 
Bureau, which recommends that the 
term “legal custody” should be used 
uniformly in state laws to mean:* 


a legal status created by court order em- 
bodying the following rights and responsi- 
bilities: the right to have physical posses- 
sion of the child or youth; the right and 
the duty to protect, train and discipline 
him; the responsibility to provide the child 
with food, clothing, shelter, education and 
ordinary medical care; and the right to 
determine whether and with whom he 
shall live... 


13 Tbid., p. 148. 

13 Frequently, state laws are vague or fail 
to provide any definition of the terms used 
in statutes. For some years, the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau has been working with repre- 
sentatives from the legal, judicial, and social 
welfare fields on the drafting of suggested 
language and principles to be incorporated in 
state legislation relating to children. A num- 
ber of states have made this basic start in 
clarifying, co-ordinating, and unifying their 
laws on children. 

14 Proposals for Drafting Principles and 
Suggesied Language jor Legislation on Public 
Child Welfare and Youth Services (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: US. Children’s Bureau, 1957), 
p. 23. 
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Does an award of legal custody make 
legal guardianship unnecessary where a 
child has no parents living or where 
parental rights have been terminated? 
The rest of the above quotation pro- 
vides the considered answer of experts:** 


... provided, that these rights and re- 
sponsibilities shall be exercised subject to 
the powers, rights, duties and responsibili- 
ties of the guardian of the person of the 
child or youth, and subject to any residual 
parental rights and responsibilities. 


And what are these “powers, rights, 
duties and responsibilities of the guard- 
ian of the person” to which the exercise 
of legal custody must be subject? 
Another Children’s Bureau legislative 
guide spells these out as follows:** 


“Guardianship of the person” with respect 
to a minor means the duty and authority 
to make important decisions in matters 
having a permanent effect on his life and 
development and to be concerned about 
his general welfare. It includes but is 
not necessarily limited either in number 
or kind to: the authority to consent to 
marriage, to enlistment in the armed forces 
of the United States, and to major medi- 
cal, psychiatric and surgical treatment; to 
represent the minor in legal actions; and 
to make other decisions concerning the 
child of substantial legal significance; the 
authority and duty of reasonable visita- 
tion, except to the extent that such right 
of visitation has been limited by court 
order; the right and responsibility of legal 
custody except where legal custody has 
been vested in another individual or in 
an authorized social agency; where the 
parent-child relationship has been termi- 
nated by judicial decree with respect to 
the parents, or only living parent, or when 
there is no living parent, the authority to 
consent to the adoption of the child and 
to make any other decision concerning the 
child which the child’s parents could make. 


15 Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

18 Legislative Guides for the Termination of 
Parenial Rights and Responsibilities and the 
Adoption of Children, op. cit, pp. 2-3. 
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In short, an award of guardianship 
carries with it greater rights and re- 
sponsibilities than an award of legal 
custody. The child needs a legal 
guardian to safeguard his rights while 
he is in an authority relationship with 
an agency vested with legal custody and 
in a professional relationship with those 
serving him. The Bureau takes the 
logical position *’ that agencies serving 
children should be given the duty to 
petition for the appointment of a legal 
guardian of the child when there are 
grounds for belief that the natural or 
adoptive parents are not in a position 
to exercise their guardianship functions 
effectively. It recommends, however, 
that officers or employees of the agency 
vested with legal custody should not 
themselves become legal guardians, lest 
there be conflict between the official 
duties they carry and the personal 
loyalty they must give the child they 
are serving as guardian. 


IMPLICATIONS 


I believe the implications of this 
defining language and these precisely 
drawn distinctions between terms of 
child law are obvious for the improve- 
ment of the law, the judicial process, 
the welfare services for children: No 
child should be without guardianship 
at any time. The law must be modi- 
fied, correlated, and unified to reflect 
this basic commitment to children al- 
ready advanced by the doctrines of 
minority and guardianship. Court and 
agency objectives, policies, and pro- 
cedures must be brought into harmony 
with this concept so that practices 
might reflect active concern with the 
child’s legal rights as a member of a 
democratic society. 


11 Proposals for Drafting Principles and 
Suggested Language for Legislation on Child 
Welfare and Youth Services, op. cit. pp. 
42-43. a? o 
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Ervine GorrMan. Behavior in Public 
Places: Notes on the Social Organization 
of Gatherings. Pp. viii, 248. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. 
$5.95. 

Continuing the general task which he sst 
for himself in The Presentation of Self in 
Everyday Life (University of Edinburgh, 
1956), Goffman here dissects further the 
microscopic details of social behavior. Eis 
admitted heritage from Georg Simmel was 
never more apparent, nor his kinship with 
such fellow graduates of the University of 
Chicago as Howard S. Becker and Eliot 
Freidson more evident. Like Simmel, he 
has a remarkable ability to find in the 
smallest and most commonplace act the 
essential element of a more general pattern 
of social organization. Like his Chicago 
colleagues, he tends invariably to focus 
upon the analysis of deviance in his search 
for the keys of sociological understanding. 

Specifically, the problem of this book 
is defined as “the study of situational im- 
proprieties .. . of the rules of behavior in 
public and semipublic places .. in streets, 
parks, restaurants.” Heretofore, Goffman 
asserts, studies of behavior that is in- 
appropriate in such situations have been 
left to the psychiatrist The latter, how- 
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ever, in the interests of the diagnosis of 
mental sickness, has centered his attention 
on “the offender” rather than “the rules 
and social circles that are offended.” Only 
by a study of the situational components, 
Goffman proposes, will the psychiatric 
view of the offender be properly balanced 
by a full understanding of the offense. 

Beginning with a detailed exposition of 
the problem and definitions of his major 
concepts, Goffman proceeds to descnbe 
“unfocused interaction,” “focused interac- 
tion,” and “accessible engagements.” 
Much of the writing is devoted to estab- 
lishing the author’s special use of language 
and theoretical frame of reference. Using 
popular books about “etiquette” as his 
point of departure, Goffman draws for 
illustration on his previous participant-ob- 
servation studies, as well as a wide range 
of fiction and professional literature. 

As in his previous work, Goffman re- 
veals in this book a startling observational 
acuity and a highly developed skill in 
descriptive analysis. There is some con- 
fusion, however, concerning his goals. On 
the one hand, he seems to be attempting 
mainly to continue the dialogue with psy- 
chiatry that he initiated in Asylums. On 
the other hand, the form of the book sug- 
gests the more general—and more am- 
bitious—task of developing a distinctive 
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theory of behavior. For this reviewer, the 
book’s achievement is the more impressive 
in the service of the first goal: Goffman 
effectively extends his argument in favor 
of a diagnosis of deviant behavior which 
takes account of the whole social situation. 

Unfortunately—at least for this reviewer 
—the book’s excellent material and im- 
portant purpose are obscured by the man- 
ner of much of the discussion. Unless the 
author believes that this is a statement of 
basic and novel theory, the extensive use 
of special language and conceptual defini- 
tion is unnecessary. Indeed, Goffman 
seems to sabotage his own great talent for 
analogy and rich choice of illustration by 
limiting his text to the bones of conceptual 
exposition, relegating a varied and fasci- 
nating assortment of materials to the foot- 
notes. Nevertheless, for the reader who is 
willing to accept the author’s over-all 
method and language, this is a rewarding 
and unusual contribution to social science. 

SAMUEL W. BLoom 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

State University of New York 

Downstate Medical Center 

Brooklyn 

New York 


Don MARTINDALE, Community, Charac- 
ter, and Civilization: Studies in Social 
Behaviorism. Pp. xiii, 467. New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. $7.50. 

In these essays, Martindale has at- 
tempted a sustained attack on the pre- 
sumed methodological deficiencies of 
contemporary sociology. In particular, he 
is critical of functionalism, positivism, and 
organicism. In their place, he suggests 
“social behaviorism,” which is as yet some- 
what difficult to evaluate. Much of the 
book has a dramatic—if not melodramatic 
—character. The chief “villains” are Par- 
sons, Merton, Becker, and Durkheim; the 
“heroes’—not without their defects— 
appear to be Max Weber, Sorokin, and C. 
Wright Mills. 

Since the dominant aim of the essays is 
not theoretical, but rather methodological 
and analytical, their collective value must 
be sought in the relative utility of Martin- 
dale’s basic schema of the development of 
sociology. According to Martindale, a 
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rough sequence in this development is 
from organicism to the conflict orientation, 
then to formalism, social behaviorism, and 
now to functionalism. Unfortunately, it is 
difficult to appraise this analysis, because 
the author largely limits his discussion to 
the methodological level. Yet each of 
these phases reflects varying kinds of 
concerns and contributions on the con- 
ceptual and theoretical planes. In addi- 
tion, perhaps because of the essay form 
itself, Martindale unduly sharpens the 
distinctions between these sociological 
orientations. For example, conflict theo- 
rists, for example, Marx, are highly addicted 
to functional emphases, while the formal- 
ists tend to partake of both the organismic 
and functional viewpoints. 

Perhaps the major difficulties in Martin- 
dale’s exposition are his analyses of func- 
tionalism and social behaviorism. Much 
of his criticism of functionalism is directed 
at the extreme organic component, which 
has been rather generally repudiated by 
Merton and others. Furthermore, the 
rather general—and often implicit—use of 
functionalism by Weber—who declared 
himself to be averse to functional state- 
ments—in his sociology of religion, sociol- 
ogy of law, and sociology of music (pp. 
382-386) and by Martindale himself (pp. 
78, 178, 330, 364) may indicate the 
heuristic value of functionalism to sociolo- 
gists of many persuasions. 

Martindale’s basic thesis rests on the 
special nature and indispensability of 
“social behaviorism” in sociology. But his 
discussion seems to confuse the processes 
of data-gathering, analysis, and theorizing 
Social behaviorism as a methodology is 
said to focus on “interhuman acts” with 
data derived from individuals. Yet these 
interhuman acts are meaningful (cultural) 
and consequently have a genesis and some 
stability or structure. Therefore, Martin- 
dale’s distinction between social actions 
and social groups or systems as mutually 
exclusive levels of analysis seems question- 
able. Indeed, such a separation condemns 
sociology either to low-level empirical uni- 
formities or to highly abstract theories 
which are extremely difficult to test. In 
fact, Weber—whom Martindale refers to 
as a social behaviorist—employed “be- 
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haviorism” as an initial orientation; he 
proceeded to derive social structures and 
types—authority, legal systems, forms of 
stratification, religious orientations, types 
of capitalism—and only then was he able 
to develop theories of institutional struc- 
ture and dynamics. Unlike Martindale, 
Weber employed his social behaviorism to 
explain meaningful action, not by proper- 
ties of the individual (p 25), but by 
reference to partial social systems—bu- 
reaucracy, styles of life. Social behavior- 
ism is and has been widely used to gather 
data; as an ultimate strategy, it seems to 
inhibit sociological theorizing. 

The discussions of sociological methodol- 
ogy are mainly contained in Parts One and 
Two, where readers may also find provoca- 
tive analyses of the ideal type and a 
putative “theoretical metamorphosis” from 
“social behaviorism” to “macrofunctional- 
ism”—both of which are methodologies— 
in the writings of Talcott Parsons. When 
Martindale addresses himself to substan- 
tive theoretical questions—as in his analy- 
ses of German and American social struc- 
ture (pp. 183-339) and of Ogburn’s 
theories of lag (pp. 421-424)—his discus- 
sions are often perceptive. In posing 
critical questions about the work of sociol- 
ogists, he deserves serious attention. How- 
ever, he has yet to demonstrate that the 
theme of some of these essays provides a 
clear guide through the thicket of problems 
with which the working sociologist rou- 
tinely labors. 

ALVIN BOSKOFF 

Professor of Sociology 

Emory University 


T. H. MarsHaty. Class, Citizenship, and 
Social Development. Pp. xxiii, 334. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1964. 
$4.95. 

Here, hailed on the dust-jacket by Rob- 
ert K. Merton for its “perceptive examina- 
tion of class structure and social develop- 
ment” and its demonstration of “the 
bearing of sociological interpretation upon 
the making of social policy,” and further 
introduced with an admiring and instruc- 
tive essay by Seymour Martin Lipset, is a 
volume of the reprinted essays of T. H. 
Marshall, recently retired as Professor of 
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Sociology at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, but not from his informal position 
as one of the doyens of British sociology. 
The essays have been produced over the 
last thirty years, during a good deal of 
which time Marshall has been working in 
the field of sociology, after his earlier 
beginning in economic history. Marshall 
has also served as a British and United 
Nations civil servant during this time. 

The essays are neatly and accurately 
grouped by their author into three topical 
categories: “Sociology Today and Tomor- 
row,” “Social Class,” and “Social Welfare.” 
In the first section are included such essays 
as “Sociology at the Crossroads” (1946), 
“Sociology—the Road Ahead” (1960), and 
“International Comprehension in and 
through Social Science” (1959), which is 
a set of reflections upon Marshall’s ex- 
perience as Director of Social Sciences for 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) for 
a period of four years. In the second sec- 
tion, among others, there are “Citizenship 
and Social Class,” “The Recent History 
of Professionalism in Relation to Social 
Structure and Social Policy,” and “Property 
and Possessiveness.” In the third section, 
five essays include “Social Selection in 
the Welfare State,” “The Affluent Society 
in Perspective,” and “Voluntary Action.” 

In the first section, on the nature and 
prospects of sociology, one of the leading 
ideas is Marshall’s recommendation, on 
strategic grounds, of what has come to be 
called in this country, after Merton’s 
coinage, “middle-range theory.” Marshall 
is at pains to point out the virtue, in the 
necessary division of labor in sociology, of 
another kind of work, of what he calls “the 
way to the stars,” that is, highly abstract, 
systematic, and comprehensive social 
theory, of the kind so brilliantly carried 
out by a few men like Talcott Parsons. 
Both kinds of theory, and other tasks too, 
are important in the division of labor 
in sociology and for its effective advance 
as a science. fe 

In the second section, on social class, 
Marshall deals with technical problems 
of the definition of this topic and with 
further problems arising out of the fact 
that there are different types of social 
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stratification and therefore different types 
of equality and inequality. He is espe- 
cially interested in the matter of the 
relations among the different types of 
equality as societies develop, change, are, 
as we now say, “modernized.” For 
Marshall, “citizenship” includes a number 
of types of political and social equality 
which must be kept in some kind of con- 
gruence with economic and “status” equal- 
ity if social change is to proceed in even 
a moderately balanced way. 

Finally, in the third section, Marshall 
provides valuable perspective on the facts 
and values involved in the usage of such 
terms as “welfare state,” “affluent society” 
and its several synonyms, independently 
developed, and “voluntary action.” Social 
science and social policy are most closely 
interwoven in this section. 

In graceful language, with historical per- 
spective, and in the mood of the “engaged” 
man, British style, Marshall has for a long 
time now given us valuable sociological 
essays. It is good to have them easily 
available to the American social-science 
audience. 

BERNARD BARBER 

Professor and Chairman 

Department of Sociology 

Barnard College 

Columbia University 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLY. The Population 
Dilemma. Edited by Philip M. Hauser. 
Pp. iv, 187. Englewood Cliffs, N J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1963. $1.95. 


This collection of papers, written for 
the Twenty-third American Assembly, 
could hardly be improved upon, within 
the limits of a series of discrete papers, as 
a formulation of the world’s population 
problem, The list of contributors reads 
like a Who’s Who, and a high standard of 
excellence is maintained throughout. 

In his paper on world population growth, 
Harold Dorn emphasizes the acceleration 
in recent decades, and indicates that there 
must soon be a choice between reduced 
fertility or increased mortality and notes 
that “the time for making a free choice 
will soon pass.” Focusing upon underde- 
veloped areas, Irene Taeuber stresses the 
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deterrent to economic development which 
results from excessive population growth. 
So great is the rate of growth in underde- 
veloped areas that by the year 2000 the 
proportion of world population in such 
countries will increase from two-thirds to 
four-fifths 

One of the most interesting papers is 
Ansley Coale’s essay on “Population and 
Economic Development.” Coale shows 
that declining fertility is quickly trans- 
lated into a lower ratio of dependents to 
the productive segment of the population 
with sharp rises in per capita income. He 
reasons that a 50 per cent reduction in 
fertility in the underdeveloped countries 
over a 25-year period would result in a 
40 per cent increase in per capita income 
within 30 years, a 100 per cent increase 
in 60 years, and a 500 per cent increase 
in 150 years. $ 

That rapid growth of population is not 
a problem of underdeveloped areas alone 
is Donald Bogue’s theme. Even the 
United States is, in Bogue’s words, “on a 
collision course that could lead us to 
catastrophe, timed to arrive only in a few 
decades after our sister nations . . . have 
cracked on Malthusian reefs.” 

Nevertheless, Fisher and Potter, writing 
on the present situation and future devel- 
opment of resources, indicate a continued 
rise in the standard of living in the United 
States until at least the year 2000. For 
the underdeveloped world, the data on 
economic resources are too scanty for 
reliable prediction. 

Notestein, Kirk, and Segal deal with 
the methods of fertility control and the 
obstacles to their employment, and Lori- 
mer sums up the issues of population 
policy. The need for man to control his 
number is clear, the techniques are avail- 
able, and an increasing number of coun- 
tries have declared fertility control a mat- 
ter of public policy. Statements of policy, 
however, have seldom been accompanied 
by vigorous action. 

The book ends with a series of recom- 
mendations by the Assembly that the 
United Nations, its co-ordinated bodies, 
and the United States in particular, recog- 
nize the problems posed by accelerated 
population growth and initiate a policy of 
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aiding countries wishing assistance to de- 
velop programs of population control. 
EVERETT S. LEE 
University of Pennsylvania 


CHARLES F. Wesror¥, ROBERT G. POTTER, 
JR, and Pume C. Sact The Third 
Child: A Study in the Prediction of 
Fertility. Pp. xxiii, 293. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1963. 
$6.50. 


The Third Child is the second part of a 
projected trilogy reporting a longitudinal 
study of fertility in urban America. Like 
the 1941 Indianapolis Study to which it is 
a successor, the investigation has explored 
a large number of hypotheses, focusing 
particularly on motivational factors under- 
lying fertility, has shed important light on 
the answers to some questions, and has 
demonstrated the difficulty of finding 
answers to others. 

The subjects of the study are 1,165 
couples who had a second child in Septem- 
ber 1956. Information collected in early 
1957 on their characteristics, attitudes fer- 
tility history, and expectations was ana- 
lyzed in Family Growth in Metropolitan 
America—reviewed in the January 1963 
issue of this journal (pp. 218-219). Three 
years later, as many of the couples as 
possible, 905, were reinterviewed to obtain 
data on their fertility in the interim and 
on related topics. The volume at hand 
reports this part of the study. In a third 
phase, it is intended to interview the 
couples again when each has presumably 
completed its family. 

Only a few of the numerous findings 
can be noted here. In the important 
association between fertility and religion, 
degree of religious commitment and, for 
Catholics, length of education in church- 
operated schools proved to be significant 
dimensions. Socioeconomic status was also 
an important variable, but its correlation 
with fertility differed with religion, genera- 
tions of urban background, and fertility- 
planning success. Contraceptive effective- 
ness became greater as couples approached 
their intended family size. The best pre- 
dictor of fertility after the second child 
was the wife’s desired family size as stated 
at the first interview. 
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Attempts to find an association with 
fertility failed in several areas including 
personality characteristics, variables re- 
lated to family structure, and social mobil- 
ity. In such cases, the authors reserve 
judgment as to whether the absence of 
positive findings reflects the real state of 
affairs or inadequacy of measurement tech- 
niques. 

It is regrettable that a report based on 
thorough planning and analysis should be 
marred by slight imprecisions and ambigui- 
ties in its presentation. For example, it 
is not clear whether the number of “Other 
Protestant” couples, given in Table 37 as 
198, is reduced to 75 in Tables 100 and 
101 for any significant reason. Fortu- 
nately, the difficulties of this kind do not 
appear to affect the conclusions. 

General readers probably will not wish 
to peruse this volume in its entirety, but 
will find the concluding summary of con- 
siderable interest. For specialists, careful 
reading of the complete book will be 
routine. 

GeorcE F. Mar 

Professor of Economics 

Smith College 


New J. SMELSER The Sociology of Eco- 
nomic Life. Pp. viii, 120. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. $3.95. 
This book has the ostensible purpose of 

being useful in courses in industrial sociol- 

ogy, economic principles and organization, 
and general education. It also attempts to 

“make a case” for the field of economic 

sociology, a field which is based on the 

joint works of sociologists, economists, and 
anthropologists, but not exclusively on 
any one field. In his introductory chapter, 

Smelser briefly summarizes the major 

classical theoretical approaches of Marx 

and Keynes in order to demonstrate that 
both economists have made sociological 
and institutional assumptions as a basis 
for their economic work. The interaction 
between economic and noneconomic life 
is further demonstrated in the work of 

Spencer, Durkheim, Weber, and Malinow- 

ski. Smelser then attempts to define the 

fields of economics and of sociology, re- 
spectively, as analytical systems, identify- 
ing the dependent variables selected for 
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each discipline and the major orders of 
independent variables used by each. In so 
doing, he locates again the convergence of 
the two fields in such areas as in-plant 
sociology and alternative approaches to the 
assumptions of economic rationality found 
in economic theory. 

Smelser then attempts to develop an 
analytical model which focuses on the 
relevant relationships between the eco- 
nomic structure and the cultural and value 
systems, political systems, moral and ideo- 
logical systems, and kinship systems. 
Competitions between firms and labor- 
management relations are cited as areas 
which both cause political intervention in 
the economic sphere and result in sub- 
stantial changes in the political structure. 
The effect of economic organization on 
social stratification is briefly examined. In 
the same manner, Smelser analyzes social 
factors which impinge upon and limit the 
operation of economic processes. These 
include such factors as the social arrange- 
ments resulting from the physical arrange- 
ment of workers in factories, social factors 
that affect workers’ conceptions of a “just” 
wage and a “fair day’s work,” the strains 
on the executive which force him to act 
in other roles than that of a rational man, 
and role strains that operate on the fore- 
man and the low-skill workers. Attention 
is focused on the operation of informal 
organization, status systems, morale prob- 
lems, and communication systems. Non- 
Western societies are examined to indi- 
cate types of societies—reciprocative and 
redistributive—for which modern economic 
anlysis is inappropriate. Noneconomic fac- 
tors affecting the labor market and the 
market for nonentrepreneurial services and 
consumer goods are reviewed, while a host 
of noneconomic factors which limit the 
operation of purely economic analysis are 
indicated. Sociological studies are criti- 
cized because they are usually haphazard 
studies of a single factor and do not con- 
tribute to a generalized social theory. 

In his last chapter, Smelser attempts to 
compare the economists’ notion of change 
with that developed by sociologists. After 
briefly indicating traditional economic de- 
velopment variables and indices such as 
population growth, capital accumulation, 
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output per man, saving, inflation, and 
capital flow, Smelser indicates the non- 
economic factors which lie behind each of 
these variables and a host of technological, 
social and political factors which affect 
economic growth. He documents each and 
every rubric of economic and noneconomic 
variable that he postulates with compre- 
hensive but brief citations and annotations 
of studies conducted by social scientists. 
The chief—and not inconsiderable—value 
of the book to this reader is this excellent 
citation of studies relevant to his attempt 
to construct a general theory of economic 
sociology. 

The book has two defects. It is 120 
pages long. Thus, while hundreds of 
studies are cited, no one study is reported 
in sufficient detail to excite the imagina- 
tion of the student or to give the reader 
much detailed information about them. 
As an attempt at theory construction, the 
book also has limitations. All of the fac- 
tors that the author can imagine express- 
ing an interrelationship between economic 
and other societal systems are listed, and 
the subcategories of these listings are ex- 
plored and documented. Listings, per se, 
however, do not constitute a theory. If 
Professor Smelser desires to construct a 
general analytic model that expresses the 
relationship between economics and soci- 
ety, he must go far beyond the listing and 
documentation of factors. It is perhaps 
too much at this time to expect Smelser 
or anyone else to construct such a model, 
especially if that model is a general one, 
applicable to all societies and is not pre- 
sented in the framework of the historical 
limitations of a given society. This reader 
doubts the possibility, but is willing to be 
proven wrong. 

JOSEPH BENSMAN 

Great Neck 

New York 


Josera BENSMAN AND BERNARD ROSEN- 
BERG. Mass, Class, and Bureaucracy: 
The Evolution of Contemporary Soci- 
ety. Pp. mi, 548. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. Prentice-Hall, 1963. $10.00, 


This introduction to sociology aims to 
provide an “integrated framework for a 
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synthesis of recent concepts and fresh 
findings in various areas of sociology, in- 
cluding mass society, bureaucracy, eco- 
nomic organization, popular culture, the 
arts, social stratification, political soci- 
ology, historical sociology, the sociology 
of religion, and the sociology of knowl- 
edge.” Although six chapters place em- 
phasis on the areas noted by the title, ten 
other chapters pursue topics that are 
familiar to most introductory texts in the 
field, such as the nature of sociology and 
socialization. The final chapter relates 
personality to changing institutions and 
ideologies. 

To this reader, it is refreshing to have 
a contemporary text that relies on such 
pioneers as Weber, Veblen, Simmel, Durk- 
heim, Mead, Marx, and Tonnies—notably 
Weber. A quantitative approach is ac- 
cordingly held to a minimum, broad in- 
sights are sought, the folk society is 
explicitly taken as an historical construct 
from which to assess social change. Up- 
to-date materials are employed to illustrate 
these old masters, not to reformulate or 
re-assess them. Indeed, there is through- 
out the volume a heavy sprinkling of 
references to their works as well as to a 
wide selection of temporary scholars. 

The two chapers on class begin with a 
brief description of homogeneity in the 
folk society and quickly move into famil- 
iar discussions of symbols and values in 
life styles, prestige evaluations, class struc- 
ture, mobility, and relations of class to 
occupations and economic life. Bureauc- 
racy is treated as an “institution” and its 
“internal problems” are assessed. 

It is easy enough for a reviewer to 
pounce on those sections of a volume with 
which he can deal as a specialist. In this 
case, I find the chapter on mass culture 
and the arts to support a one-sided impres- 
sion found in most of the current cri- 
tiques: familiar comments on size of the 
mass media, the “pervasiveness” of mass 
culture, its economic controls, simplifica- 
tion, and so on. Nothing is said about 
the immense “pervasiveness” of production 
in all of the arts—and often on a very high 
level—in our schools and colleges, or the 
enormous artistic vitality in communities 
illustrated in the arts councils, local and 
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state. The phenomenon that needs to be 
explored is the large audience that seems 
to exist for excellence, in spite of—or 
because of?—the factors summarized by 
the authors. A 1963 paperback volume 
Varieties of Modern Social Theory \E. P. 
Dutton) carries several essays by Edward 
Shils and Ernest van den Haag that il- 
lustrate how the same subject can be 
discussed with some penetration. 

The chief characteristics of this book 
are its contemporaneous examples and its 
style, even in the topical headings such 
as these from the last chapter: “Loss of 
Identity and the Decline in Ideology,” 
“The Best Rejection of the Rat Race,” or 
“The Hipster as a Symbol of Freedom.” 
Its 536 pages are cut up by about three 
hundred subtitles, producing a visual ef- 
fect of cursory treatment and vignettes, 
rather than substantive insights. An old 
sociological principle of conflict here comes 
to life—that antagonists frequently assume 
the characteristics of their enemies: have 
Bensman and Rosenberg succumbed to the 
gimmicks of textbooks in the mass market 
of the university? 

The volume seems to lie between the 
purposes of a textbook for the college 
student—or adult education class—and a 
general but systematic commentary for 
the informed lay public. It will be useful 
for both, especially if it serves to sup- 
plement primary readings in Weber, Durk- 
heim, and Veblen, and others, or some 
later works by Mills, Whyte, Riesman, 
and others. The lay reader who expects 
from this volume to “be better equipped 
to come to intellectual terms with the 
complex maze called human society” may 
be disturbed by the lack of any substan- 
tive discusison of race relations, very little 
on war or other international processes, 
and nothing on leisure. Both the student 
and-the general reader will, however, find 
here a wide array of insights, far better 
communicated than is the case in most 
sociological texts, and particularly suited 
as a transition to further intensive reading. 

Max KAPLAN 

Academic Dean 

Bennett College 

Millbrook 

New York 
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EucENE Rapinowirce. The Dawn of a 
New Age: Reflections on Science and 
Human Affairs. Pp. viii, 332. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1963. 
$6.95. 

Eugene Rabinowitch, long-time editor 
of the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, has 
collected and published the essence of his 
thoughts and essays of the period from 
the opening of the atomic-bomb era to the 
present. They all revolve around the 
problem posed to humanity by the sudden 
advent of the atomic bomb. One of the 
interesting results of reading this more-or- 
less chronological review of the fears, 
hopes and dreams of solutions down 
through the years is seeing that, while 
the possibility of annihilation has not 
changed, the way in which we talk about 
it has changed. In the early years after 
the war, we were not willing to accept 
the idea that it was here to stay. But as 
time has gone on, it has more and more 
assumed its place with the other natural 
hazards of existence, although, to be sure, 
undiminished in magnitude. The differ- 
ence is in the way we talk and feel about 
it, which comes out when one peruses all 
at one time an organized series of reflec- 
tions like the one Professor Rabinowitch 
has put together. 

There is a second point upon which 
I want to comment. It runs very strongly 
through the book. It is the proposition 
that scientists, by virtue of their training 
in critical thinking in their own areas of 
competence, are especially well prepared 
to make judgments in the areas concerned 
with people and nations getting along 
together. I suppose, being a scientist, I 
should disqualify myself on this matter, 
but I would like to risk a comment or two. 
Professor Rabinowitch cites, in favor of 
the proposition, the magnificent record of 
international co-operation among scientists, 
which has extended even through times 
when there has been tension at nearly 
every other point of contact among na- 
tions, This is true, but one might ask 
if diplomats would not have been able to 
meet just as amicably as did the scientists 
if their subject had been the radio noise 
from distant nebulae or the migration of 
song birds The point has been argued 
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both ways, and it is, I feel sure, still an 
open question as to the degree to which 
the mental discipline a person has acquired 
in a field of science will transfer to an 
area in which the elements of personal and 
group survival are involved. A couple 
of points related to this that come out 
in the book are more readily accepted. 
One is that scientists are generally pos- 
sessed of restless minds, and that they 
can supply an abundance of ideas, even in 
areas other than their own. This is at- 
tested to by the Pugwash Conferences, on 
which the author has considerable to 
report. The other related point is that 
we cannot help but profit greatly by having 
a broader understanding of science on the 
part of the public and by the teaching of 
more of it to our children at an early age. 
History is geared to the march of science, 
and this is not likely to change in the 
foreseeable future. All those who guide 
our destinies—and that includes nearly 
everybody—should understand more about 
science, whether or not it can be guaran- 
teed to improve judgment in nonscience 
areas, 
H. R. Crane 
Department of Physics 
University of Michigan 


ADOLE GRUNBAUM. Philosophical Prob- 
lems of Space and Time. Pp 448. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1963. $10.75. 


In the year 1928, Hans Reichenbach 
published his definitive work, The Phi- 
losophy of Space and Time. Now Dr. 
Grünbaum’s volume takes its place as the 
worthy successor to Reichenbach’s classic, 
bringing the survey and analysis up to 
date. Rarely does a book of this impor- 
tance come across a reviewer’s desk. It 
will remain a must for some time to come 

In the course of his penetrating studies, 
Dr. Griinbaum elucidates the physical 
foundations of Einstein’s profound investi- 
gations—that is, the special and general 
theories of relativity—and examines the 
alternatives which have been proposed by 
Whitehead, Eddington, Milne, and others 
In addition to succinct purviews of the 
general problems about space and time, 
there are penetrating remarks about cau- 
sality, thermodynamics, biological clocks, 
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consciousness and the “flow” of time, and 
even tangential comments on “mechanism 
and teleology.” In the course of this cri- 
tique, the ideas of many important figures 
in the philosophy of science are weighed 
in the balance—and quite frequently found 
wanting. The author is impartial in his 
exposure of the “errors” and “mistakes” 
of his predecessors and contemporaries. 
Thus, Eddington, Mach, Nagel, Popper, 
Schrodinger, Black, and even Reichenbach 
and Carnap are in one way or another 
judged to be guilty of errors. The author 
gives no quarter and asks for none. So far 
as I can determine, however, the treatment 
is scrupulously fair and objective. 

It would be helpful if we had a summary 
chapter at the end providing the reader 
with a resumé of what has emerged posi- 
tively and what unresolved issues remain. 
But let no one conclude that the impact 
of this book is negative This would be 
to overlook the many constructive features 
of the work. Perhaps the best example of 
this is the discussion of the psychological 
problem of time in relation to physical 
cycles. Rejecting the idea of a purely 
internal clock—also the transcendentalism 
of Kant and the neointuitionism of 
Brouwer—the author sketches a causal 
theory of time which is not dependent 
on a subjective intuition of the temporal 
asymmetry of time. His unified theory 
proposes (pp 192 and passim) that tem- 
porality is related to the facts of cos- 
mogony and the biological principle that 
human evolution is a feature of the physi- 
cal world wherein consciousness is con- 
nected with the physical attributes of 
regions of space-time which are inde- 
pendent of man’s existence. Thus the 
wider environment contains subsystems, 
and in the branch systems man’s body par- 
ticipates in entropic lawfulness in the 
sense (p. 282) that man’s memory, like 
all physical recording devices, accumulates 
“traces” and this increasing information 
produces—or at least regulates—psycho- 
logical time. 

It would be interesting to see whether 
this hypothesis could be carried to the 
level of social causality, and there de- 
veloped into a philosophy of history 
Whether it can be predicted that this will 
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come to pass is not clear to me. The 
author is still relatively young—though 
Andrew Mellon Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of Pittsburgh—and one 
may hope that this study will have many 
successors. The present volume is by a 
master craftsman who has a mind with 
a sharply focused lens, possessing a high 
resolving power. 
OLIVER L. REISER 
Professor of Philosophy 
University of Pittsburgh 


RUDOLF HEBERLE. Landbevölkerung und 
Nationalsozialismus: Eine sosiologische 
Untersuchung der politischen Willens- 
bildung in Schleswig-Holstein, 1918- 
1932. Pp. 171. Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1963. No price. 


This unusual book has a history prior 
to its publication. In 1932, the author 
began to study the reasons for the rise of 
National Socialism, but in 1934 no German 
publisher touched his manuscript. Some 
of the findings were presented in two 
articles, and a condensed version was pub- 
lished in the book From Democracy to 
Nazism in 1945, now out of print. Hap- 
pily, the Institut fiir Zeitgeschichte has 
recently published the original manuscript. 

As a study in the sociology of political 
parties, the choice of Schleswig-Holstein 
was most appropriate, as it was only in 
this province that the Nazis secured 51 per 
cent of the votes in 1932. As favorable 
conditions for this success, the author 
names the absence of Catholicism and the 
relative weakness of the industrial workers 
and landed estates, as well as the pre- 
ponderance of peasants, small business 
firms, and Protestantism. A detailed study 
of the distribution of votes among parties 
during the Weimar period reveals a de- 
cided preference of the rural and urban 
middle class for the liberal parties at the 
beginning and for the Nazis toward the 
end of the Republic. 

In arranging the election returns into 
three sets of counties, according to eco- 
nomic positions and social habitats of 
voters, the author establishes a specific 
relationship between economic interests 
and political affiliations of voting groups 
Although the drastic shift from the liberal 
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parties to the Nazis was typical for all 
three sets of counties, there were distinct 
differences in the rate of Nazi gains, vary- 
ing between 57 to 78 per cent of the votes 
returned in the communities of less than 
2,000 people. In terms of economic po- 
sitions, peasants with small landholdings 
were more susceptible to Nazi ideas than 
the larger peasants who hesitated for over 
a year. There is also a relationship be- 
tween market opportunities and shifts in 
political affiliation. The earlier decline in 
cattle prices made the stock farmers flock 
earlier to the Nazis than did the grain 
producers whose prices fell less and later 
in the depression. 

The two central findings of the middle 
class providing the social basis for the 
Nazis and the increasing depth of the 
depression reducing the interest differences 
and thus nazifying all segments of the 
middle groups, constituted the starting 
point for the reviewer’s investigation of 
the counterrevolutionary middle class in 
the first Nazi phase. The author has thus 
been a pioneer in the empirical research 
of the Nazi movement. 

ARTHUR SCHWEITZER 

Professor of Economics 

Indiana University 


JEROME Hatt. Comparative Low and 
Social Theory. Pp. vi, 167. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1963. $5.00. 

In the short space of 125 pages, Jerome 
Hall offers a survey of the major trends 
in the science of law, except dogmatic 
jurisprudence, that is, the discussion of 
the specific meaning of legal norms be- 
longing to one or another concrete system, 
and the philosophy of law. He begins 
with comparative law, because this is a 
field where advance started already in the 
early nineteenth century. He explains 
that comparative jurisprudence is by no 
means only the study of the methods of 
comparison, but also the study of substan- 
tive data reached by their application. Of 
course, this method was in vogue at a 
time when the social sciences were domi- 
nated by the evolutionary theory especially 
by Spencerism and Social Darwinism. 

The next chapter, entitled “The Soci- 
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ology of Law,” is perhaps the weakest in 
the book: Jerome Hall is familiar with 
many Anglo-American and French works, 
but the works of Russian, Scandinavian, 
and, partly, German scholars are mentioned 
only by reference to the article of the 
present author in Modern Sociological 
Theory in Continuity and Change, edited 
by Howard Becker and Alvin Boskoff 
(1957), and by no means covers the 
subject. 

In Chapter IJI, “Conceptualism,” Jerome 
Hall goes back to comparative law. While 
in Chapter I, comparison was limited to 
norms, in this chapter it deals with com- 
mon concepts. The main shortcoming of 
the chapter may be seen in the use of 
the term “conceptualism,” quite at vari- 
ance with the meaning commonly attached 
to it—namely a postulate that every con- 
crete system of laws is a closed self- 
sufficient system of logical norms on the 
background of which any possible case can 
and must be solved. 

Chapter IV, “The Social Reality of 
Law,” is the most important of all. The 
author offers a clear and, in the present 
writer’s opinion, almost impeccable defini- 
tion of reality of the positive law, which 
reads as follows: “Positive law is social 
conduct expressed in norms that imply 
values deviation from which, implying a 
judicial process, causes harms that are 
and must be met by the imposition of 
sanctions.” 

The next chapter, entitled “Social Struc- 
ture, Function and Problem Solving,” tries 
to answer the quest of many legal scien- 
tists about the social context of the law. 
Hall submits social structure to careful 
analysis which results in the conclusion 
that, for the student of law, social typology 
is of the highest importance; the main 
emphasis is laid on the works of Rene 
David and Max Weber. 

The last chapter, “Towards Legally 
Oriented Social Science,” serves as a gen- 
eral conclusion and offers the proposition 
that there could and should be an 
integrated humanistic sociology of law. 

This book should be read by any scholar 
in the field of law and by all students of 
general sociology Almost everyone will 
disagree with a large part of Jerome Hall’s 
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propositions, but greatly profit from the 
reading which will enlarge his scientific 
horizon in Jaw and general sociology. 
NICHOLAS S. TIMASHEFF 
Professor Emeritus of Sociology 
Fordham University. 


GLENDON ScHUBERT (Ed). Judicial 
Decision-Making Pp. viii, 278. New 
York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1963. No 
price. 

The last decade has witnessed a major 
transformation in the study of the admin- 
istration of public law. In his introduc- 
tion to this volume the editor summarizes 
the transition from a legalistic, historical, 
and philosophical analysis of court de- 
cisions to a positivist study of judicial 
behavior utilizing the methodological and 
conceptual apparatus of the behavioral 
sciences The main body of the book, 
consisting of eight articles by leading 
scholars in the field and a bibliography 
containing almost two hundred items, at- 
tests to the fruitful outcome of the new 
development. 

Parts One and Two, entitled “Social 
Psychology and Judges” and “Statistical 
Prediction and Decision,” consist of six 
research reports. Their central theme is 
the use of quantitative methods of analy- 
sis in ferreting out the attitudes under- 
lying judicial decisions. They include 
demonstrations of scale analysis, factor 
analysis, sociometric techniques for the 
study of opinion leadership, and multiple 
correlation and regression analysis. 

Part Three, “Political Sociology,” adds 
a comparative note with a study of the 
attitudes affecting the disposition of con- 
scientious objector cases by Norwegian 
military courts and a treatise on the po- 
litical function of the supreme court of 
Norway in comparison with the United 
States Supreme Court In the latter, as 
in the final article, an essay on the role 
of the judiciary in American state politics, 
the analysis is distinctly sociological, treat- 
ing the properties of the judicial system 
in relation to other features of social 
organization such as social class, com- 
munity power structure, and interest 
groups. 

The experimental procedures employed 
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by the contnbutors display a high degree 
of methodological rigor. Their yield in 
understanding and predictive power con- 
tributes authoritatively to the resolution 
of the substantive issues investigated. The 
researchers have not drawn as freely upon 
bodies of systematic theory in the more 
established behavioral sciences as upon 
their methods. This is not necessarily to 
be regretted. For just as analysis in po- 
litical science has at times been confused 
by a tradition of muckraking or by ex- 
tremes of legal realism, so understanding 
of the processes of normative judgment 
has been obscured by a strongly anti- 
rationalist legacy in behavioral-science 
theory. The need in this area of study 
is for theoretical models which reproduce 
the complexity of the psychosocial proc- 
esses by which judicial decisions are made 
—models which can accommodate sensibly 
both legally relevant and irrelevant con- 
cerns, rational or nonrational criteria, The 
work of this volume is a long stride toward 
the fulfillment of that need. 
EDWARD GREEN 
Professor of Sociology 
Eastern Michigan University 


ALBERT J. and Bernice E. Lorr. Negro 
and White Youth: A Psychological 
Study in a Border-State Community. 
Pp. iv, 236. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart and Winston, 1963. $5.00, 


This book summarizes the findings of 
an exploratory study among high-school 
seniors in four Kentucky schools. Grow- 
ing out of an investigation into a “merit 
employment” program by the Kentucky 
Council on Human Relations, the present 
research has had as its major aim the 
analysis of values and goals of Negro and 
white youth in areas most relevant to 
their educational and vocational choices 
and plans. A battery of standardized 
social-psychological tests were used to 
obtain comparable data for the two racial 
groups. In addition, extensive interviews 
were held with leaders from each school 
who were judged to possess potentialities 
for becoming behavior models and com- 
munity leaders. The findings suggest some 
interesting but not so surprising differences 
—and some similarities—in the expecta- 
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tions, aspirations, and values of Negro 
and white students. 

A consistent picture of greater economic 
and family stability was found for the 
white sample. Yet in spite of socioeco- 
nomic differences, and despite the realities 
of segregation and discrimination which 
have existed in most areas of community 
life during the childhood years of the 
subjects, the white and Negro seniors 
shared in common a sizable number of 
values and personal goals. Religion and 
an interest in other people were high in 
the value hierarchies of both groups, while 
esthetic pursuits were of least importance. 
They appeared to share a similar degree 
of need for warm and supporting inter- 
personal relationships, with the single most 
dominant life-goal for both groups being 
the desire to be well-regarded and to get 
along well with others. The authors postu- 
late that there is a strength and subtlety 
of dominant community patterns which 
permeate the walls of segregation and 
leave their mark on the personalities of 
growing children, be they light-skinned or 
dark. This fact, they believe, may help 
overcome some of the anticipated friction 
in future desegregation of institutional 
life. 

Findings on  occupational-educational 
aspirations and expectations reflect signifi- 
cant differences between the two groups. 
Contrary to some earlier studies, it was 
found that these Negro youths looked 
toward the future with a generally real- 
istic view of themselves and their oppor- 
tunities in contemporary society. At the 
same time they viewed the future with 
optimism. They recognized their working- 
class backgrounds and felt that they would 
find better opportunities outside the South. 
Proportionately fewer Negroes than whites 
were planning to attend college, but a 
majority hoped to obtain vocational train- 
ing—either directly or through the armed 
forces—in order to better their chances 
of finding adequate jobs. They were far 
more likely to aspire to middle-status 
occupations in less restricted fields where 
Negroes have been making gains. The 
typical white youth, on the other hand, 
whose background was generally more ad- 
vantageous, was likely to see himself as 
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part of the middle class. There was little 
desire to leave the home community or 
the South, and he planned more often 
than did his Negro counterpart to finish 
college and pursue a high-status career. 

The authors have presented a very 
careful and detailed report of their find- 
ings, but their statistical presentation will 
make the book more readable for the 
specialist than for the general public. Few 
who are concerned with contemporary race 
relations, however, will find fault with 
their basic contention that today’s Negro 
youth are more assertive, more aware of 
the world around them, and more eager 
to use their talents to improve their po- 
sition within the American social structure. 

M. Erame Borcess 
Associate Professor of Sociology 
and Anthropology 
University of North Carolina 
Greensboro 


EDWARD A, SUCHMAN. Sociology and the 
Field of Public Health. Pp. 182 New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1963. 
$2.00. 


Since the early 1950’s, health and medi- 
cine have emerged as prominent areas of 
sociological interest. One aspect of this 
development provides the subject matter 
for Suchman’s bulletin, the fifth in a series, 
sponsored jointly by the American Socio- 
logical Association and Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, dealing with recent applications 
of sociology to fields of professional prac- 
tice. The theme is that a shifting em- 
phasis in public health from concern with 
the physical environment to concern with 
individual behavior has produced a re- 
orientation in philosophy and activity that 
has brought about increased collaboration 
between sociologists and public-health 
practitioners. 

Writing for both sociologist and public- 
health professional, Suchman reviews de- 
velopments that have led to converging 
interests and examines the forms that col- 
laboration has taken and problems that 
have been created by it. His purpose is 
to indicate for the sociologist what public 
health wants and expects from behavioral 
science and the ways in which sociology 
can benefit substantively, theoretically, 
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and methodologically from involvement in 
public health, and to describe for public- 
health practitioners the contributions and 
limitations of resources that sociology can 
bring to bear on their problems. 

Starting with a summary of the growth 
of sociology in public health and an ac- 
count of the nature and development of 
public health and its relation to private 
medicine and voluntary health agencies, 
Suchman analyzes approaches to changing 
health behavior in terms of disease proc- 
esses, individual beliefs and behaviors, and 
actions of public-health workers He then 
moves on to review activities of sociolo- 
gists in public health and the patterns of 
interaction and collaboration that have 
developed and concludes with an estimate 
of prospects for future relations. 

The bulletin has been carefully planned 
and is smoothly written. In a brief text 
it deals thoughtfully with complex prob- 
lems and issues of interdisciplinary col- 
laboration, reports many of the accom- 
plishments of that collaboration, and 
presents a convincing argument for its 
continuation and expansion. Although 
sufficiently general to interest laymen, the 
bulletin will be especially useful to the 
teacher, in public health or sociology, who 
wishes to provide an overview of the field 
for his students, to young sociologists want- 
ing to review a potential career field, and 
to public-health or medical practitioners 
wishing to have a clear picture of where 
sociology fits in with their professional 
activities and concerns. 

LYLE SAUNDERS 

Associate Professor 

School of Medicine 

University of Colorado 

Denver 


DANEL CASREL. So Fair a House: The 
Story of Synanon. Pp. xiv, 224, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. 
$4.95. 

Some social scientists occasionally re- 
proached themselves because of their own 
failure to devise Alcoholics Anonymous 
Judging by their enthusiasm, many of 
them feel the same way about Synanon, 
the “miracle on the beach at Santa 
Monica,” a new method for the treatment 
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of drug addicts. Such endorsement has 
already been given by some leading soci- 
ologists The present volume, the tribute 
of a psychiatrist, tells the story of 
Synanon, its genesis, its mode of operation, 
and its meaning for its participants. It 
also presents a tentative analysis of its 
significance in psychiatric terms and the 
assertion that it represents an application 
of the teachings of Sigmund Freud. 

Synanon is an autonomous largely self- 
supporting therapeutic community of ex- 
addicts which in its present form dates 
back to August 1959. It was first estab- 
lished in Santa Monica, California, and 
now also has operations at Reno, Nevada, 
at Westport, Connecticut, and at San 
Diego, California. It reveals many of the 
characteristics of a sectarian social move- 
ment, with a history of courageous deeds 
by a charismatic leader, a moment of 
collective emotional revelation in which a 
new ideal of voluntary abstention from 
drugs was first formulated, an ideology, 
and a distinctive and highly organized 
communal way of life. 

Addicts both join and subsequently 
remain in the community voluntarily. 
New admissions kick the habit cold 
turkey. The atmosphere of collective 
solicitude appears to reduce the intensity 
of suffering caused by the withdrawal 
symptoms. The novices, regardless of 
their previous standing or attainments in 
the broader community, then go to work 
on the menial jobs, from which there is 
the possibility of advancement to positions 
of leadership and responsibility. The 
interpersonal relationships among the resi- 
dents are subject to constant mutual 
scrutiny. Criticism and the unsparing 
analysis of motivation underly the regular 
group-therapy sessions, the Synanons 
themselves. The culture combines a 
sophisticated use of group support, ave- 
nues for the achievement of status accord- 
ing to criteria which are accessible and 
meaningful, and a view of drug addiction 
which blends psychiatric insights with 
harshness and lack of sentimentality. 

The author expresses the belief that the 
experience in Synanon produces in the 
majority of cases a basic change in per- 
sonality structure which eliminates the 
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need to return to addiction. Since 1959 
over two hundred addicts have been as- 
sisted to remain successfully off drugs for 
periods of time ranging up to several years. 
This book, however, makes no claims 
to present a comprehensive evaluation. 
Many questions remain unanswered. 
Synanon undoubtedly merits continuing 
examination, support, and the ultimate 
compliment of rigorous evaluation. 
HAROLD FINESTONE 

Sociologist 

Institute for Juvenile Research 

Chicago 


Martin Wo tins. Selecting Foster 
Parents: The Ideal end the Reality. 
Pp. xii, 223. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1963. $6.00. 


This book is another in the recent spate 
of studies which apply the concepts and 
research methodology of the social sciences 
to a social-work practice problem. The 
particular problem studied is foster care 
or, more specifically, foster parents. Since 
it is estimated that some 1,800,000 chil- 
dren of the current generation will live 
in foster homes at some time during their 
childhood, the area under investigation is 
of substantial import. The research is 
carried out within the framework of six 
separate but related projects; the studies 
extended over a five-year period with some 
independent and some overlapping samples 
which included foster families, applicant 
families, neighbors of foster parents, and 
child-welfare workers with varying degrees 
of training and experience. Several 
specific questions are explored: (1) whether 
there is agreement among social workers, 
foster parents, and the community on the 
role of the foster parents; (2) what vari- 
ables are included in an evaluation of 
foster homes and their being rated as ac- 
ceptable or nonacceptable; (3) a testing 
of a schema derived from the study above; 
(4) a description of the image of the 
“ideal” foster parents; (5) a description 
of foster families designated as superior, 
adequate, or inferior; and (6) predicting 
acceptance and rejection decisions for 
foster-family applicants. . 

Findings from each of these studies are 
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discussed in considerable detail, and in 
summary the author concludes: “Clarity 
and confusion seem to be the hallmarks 
of foster family care . .. (the) general 
impression is one of conviction and con- 
sensus” with some important exceptions: 
the role of foster parents is not clearly 
articulated, and the clarity of the worker’s 
image of the foster parents is not reflected 
in the behavior of others involved in foster 
care. Various solutions to these problems 
are suggested by the writer. 

The results are presented in a way that 
will probably not please either the social 
scientist or the social worker. Design, 
sampling methods, research methodology, 
and findings appear in a format probably 
too summarized for the social scientist and 
too detailed for the social worker. The 
text is hard to follow and to read, and 
tables are difficult to interpret. The use 
of statistics is inconsistent; for example, 
at times the probability of a difference in 
ratings occurring between two groups by 
chance is computed; at times it is not. 
For most social workers the discussion of 
the intricacies of the construction of a 
Guttman scale is not very meaningful, 
while a stringent researcher would question 
the utilization of a Guttman with only four 
or five items rather than the usual ten. 
Since the Guttman methodology is utilized 
several times, it seems valid to comment 
that a well-known research text-~-Selltiz 
et al, Research Methods in Social Rela- 
tions (1961)—points out that “such a scale 
[a Guttman] may not be the most effective 
basis either for measuring attitudes towards 
complex objects or for making predictions 
about behavior in relation to such objects; 
further, a given scale may be unidimen- 
sional for one group of individuals but not 
for another.” The author’s goals would 
probably have been better served by the 
preparation of two books—a research re- 
port and separate discussion of findings 
written for a social-work audience. At 
the same time, Dr. Wolins is to be ap- 
plauded for having investigated via the 
research method an area difficult to study 
and even more difficult to measure. 
Whether this book will make a contribu- 
tion to practice in the child-welfare field 
is difficult to determine. It has made a 
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contribution in an area of interest to social 
workers, that is, measurement in a field 
seriously in need of this type of study. 
However, one might wish that the project, 
particularly in examining the notion of 
“ideal” foster parents, had been carried out 
in the context of a foster parent for a 
particular child. Clinically, one can won- 
der if there exists such a paragon as a 
parent who 1s the good or ideal parent for 
all foster children. Perhaps ratings and 
predictions might have shown more agree- 
ment if judged in relation to the child for 
whom the home was designated. 

Child-welfare workers used in the vari- 
ous samples include persons trained, partly 
trained, and untrained. While the realities 
of the child-welfare field require the serv- 
ices of untrained personnel, samples of a 
more homogeneous nature might have pro- 
duced quite different findings. Some data 
are arranged so that one can locate simi- 
larities and differences between trained and 
untrained staff; many are not. If foster 
care is to continue under the aegis of the 
social-work profession, it seems reasonable 
that the changes the author suggests should 
have been based on recommendations re- 
lated to the activities and judgments of the 
fully trained professional social worker 
rather than on an extremely heterogeneous 
sample. 

Social workers and social scientists inter- 
ested in social-work research should peruse 
this book. Most social scientists will 
probably find it of relatively little interest. 
Hopefully, the measurement devices will 
be retested by agencies engaged in child 
placement, with subsequent moves towards 
refinement both in child-placing skills and 
the tools of measurement. It will be only 
through replication and refinement of 
studies such as these that the social-work 
profession will ultimately be able to arrive 
at its own decisions about clinical versus 
statistical prediction. 

HELEN PINKUS 

Associate Professor 

School for Social Work 

Smith College 


Joserg R. GUSFELD. Symbokc Crusade: 
Status Politics and the American Tem- 
perance Movement. Pp. viii, 198. Ur- 
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bana: University of Illinois Press, 1963. 
$5.00. 


The title is descriptive of the subject 
matter of this interesting book. Gusfield 
traces the history of the temperance move- 
ment from 1826 to 1960, taking as his 
central thesis that limited use of alcoholic 
beverages, and then total abstinence, be- 
came symbolic, for certain groups, of their 
legitimate claims for high status. Gus- 
field’s analysis is in the framework of 
Max Weber’s multidimensional view of 
social class, with particular emphasis upon 
“style of life.” 

In many ways, the earlier chapters are 
the most interesting. They describe the 
technique of sociological analysis to be fol- 
lowed, and they deal with lesser-known 
facts of the early years of the temperance 
movement. For the “aristocratic” Feder- 
alists, whose economic and social influence 
was on the decline, the temperance and 
abolitionist movements were vehicles for 
the assertion of their moral superiority. 
Later, the protagonists were the rural, 
Protestant (Calvinist), native-born middle 
class which asserted its moral superiority 
over the urban, Catholic immigrant. 
Through the years of the temperance 
movement there has been a shift down- 
ward in the social-class positions of its 
adherents. 

Gusfield makes a useful distinction be- 
tween “assimilative”’ and “coercive” re- 
form in the temperance movement. Prior 
to about 1880, the movement was charac- 
terized by a sympathetic attitude toward 
those who needed reform, including drink- 
ers, As Gusfield says, the dominant mid- 
dle class held itself up as the model that 
“those less representative of their values 
could emulate.” Reform involved becom- 
ing like the carriers of the dominant cul- 
ture. Later, the temperance movement 
became alienated from the growing urban, 
industrial population, and, with the advent 
of the Prohibition party in 1869, temper- 
ance forces took up the struggle against 
the massing power of the cities. In Gus- 
field’s words, “the coercive appeal was an 
attempt of the alienated rural population 
to strike back against urban powers.” 

Although Gusfield defends rather suc- 
cessfully the form of sociological analysis 
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which he employs, there are a very few 
spots in the development in which one does 
not clearly see the inevitability of events. 
For example, more evidence then is pre- 
sented is needed to explain the ratification 
of the Eighteenth Amendment at a time 
when the balance of many kinds of power 
had shifted to the urban centers, which 
were anything but strongholds of temper- 
ance strength. 

Despite this point, the book is well- 
written, interesting, informative, and a 
nice example of sociological analysis of 
historical data. Although Gusfield, a 
sociologist, intentionally or not was writing 
for other sociologists, the general reader 
will have no difficulty in becoming ab- 
sorbed in the book. Perhaps the most 
revealing comment this reviewer can make 
is that he wishes some sections of it were 
less compressed. 

ALBERT D. ULLMAN 

Professor of Sociology 

Tufts University 


CHARLES CARPENTER. History of Ameri- 
can Schoolbooks, Pp, 322. Philadel- 
phia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1963. $6.50. 


Mr. Carpenter, a collector of early 
schoolbooks, has attempted in this volume 
to “show how the first textbooks came to 
be, to make passing mention of text writ- 
ers, and to trace through the bulk of the 
material presented” the changes that the 
authors of textbooks have brought about. 
While no dates are specified in either title 
or introduction, it is apparent that the 
author has concentrated on the years prior 
to the last century. 

In addition to the Preface there are 
nineteen chapters. About 30 per cent of 
the book is devoted to early primers and 
readers, with. chapters on “The Early 
American Schools,” “The New England 
Primer,” “Nineteenth-Century Primers,” 
“Special Primers,” and three chapters on 
various “readers,” including the well- 
known McGuffey Readers. The remain- 
ing chapters are devoted to grammars, 
thetorics, and foreign-language books, 
arithmetics, spellers, literature and elocu- 
tion texts, handwriting copybooks, school 
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histories, general science texts, physiologies 
and mental science texts, and geographies. 

The concluding chapter is devoted to 
“The Progress of Schoolbook Publishing,” 
but has little to offer after the middle of 
the nineteenth century. There are bibliog- 
raphies, highly selective but well anno- 
tated. The Index is useful and complete, 
and there is some documentation. There 
are numerous illustrations, drawn from a 
variety of textbooks. 

This treatment of American schoolbooks 
is in no sense exhaustive. Perhaps such a 
treatment would be impossible in a single 
volume. Within the limits of the author’s 
selection, however, this is an interesting 
and a useful discussion of the early texts 
in the areas most commonly covered in 
elementary schools down to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. The book is at- 
tractively printed, illustrated, and bound. 

RALPH ApAMs BROWN 

Professor of American History 

State University of New York 

State College at Cortland 


Worr SCHNEDER. Babylon Is Every- 
where: The City as Man’s Fate. Trans- 
lated from the German by Ingeborg 
Sammet and John Oldenburg. Pp. 400. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. $7.95. 


This is a curious book. It is clearly 
superior journalism, written by a Munich 
writer who grew up in Berlin. His bibli- 
ography suggests that he has read widely 
in the classic literature of urbanism. Pub- 
hshed in Germany in 1960, the book won 
the first annual “Econ” award for a non- 
fiction book, set up by a consortium of 
European publishers, which guarantees 
publication in eleven countries. In Ger- 
man it is Überall ist Babylon; in French, 
De Babylone à Brasilia, des villes et des 
hommes. The sensational subtitle, “The 
City as Man’s Fate,” has been bestowed by 
the American publisher. 

Babylon is Schneider’s symbol of “cul- 
ture and depravity, arrogance and money, 
temples of faith and those of hectic amuse- 
ment, splendor and misery.” Also, it had 
the first skyscraper. But chiefly, it was 
destroyed. This seems almost an obsession 
of Mr. Schneider, who evidently lived 
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through the destruction of Berlin in his 
adolescent years. He quotes Döblin writ- 
ing in 1929: “‘Kaputt are Rome, Babylon, 
Nineveh,’ ” and adds, “and now kaputt are 
Rome, Babylon, Berlin.” ‘There are wn- 
orthodox tables: “Cities Destroyed by 
Earthquakes; Estimated Dead”; “Great 
Cities Destroyed by the Assyrians”; “The 
Largest Areas of Damage Resulting from 
Aerial Warfare.” 

A chapter entitled “The Babylonian 
Towers of New York” begins rather un- 
expectedly with the story of a fourteenth- 
century city in the Americas with 300,000 
people, “a size not reached again in the 
Americas until the nineteenth Century.” 
This is interesting news about Tenochtit- 
lan. But it is not interesting news, in a 
chapter on Knossos, to read the fable of 
Theseus and the Minotaur; nor in the 
chapter on “The Glittering Misery of 
Rome” to read the most elementary 
chronicle of Caesar’s war with Pompey or 
of Nero’s regime. 

“Man has built the city as a tremen- 
dously enlarged image of himself, The 
city is as good or bad as he is.” This is 
the philosophical level of a book shot with 
vivid journalistic insights and odd facts, 
the audience for which I do not see clearly. 
Can publishers in eleven countries be 
wrong? 

CHARLES S. ASCHER 

Professor of Political Science 

Brooklyn College 

City University of New York 


ECONOMICS AND LABOR 


NATIONAL Burrau or Economic RE- 
SEARCH. Models of Income Determina- 
tion. Pp. ix, 427. Princeton, N.J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1964. $10.00. 


This is a beautifully produced collection 
of papers and critiques on national-income 
theory and measurement presented at a 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
conference in 1962. The materials are of 
exceptionally high quality and will greatly 
reward the professional reader. However, 
the book cannot be recommended to non- 
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economists; the arguments are both tech- 
nical and compact. 

A compendium by many hands is un- 
likely to be organically unified, and Models 
of Income Determination is not. But. 
since I have little space, I must sound a 
single theme. I have selected “the grow- 
ing disparity in sophistication between 
econometric models and economic theory ” 
Consequently, I pass over such valuable 
pieces as Zvi Griliches’ “Notes on the 
Measurement of Price and Quality 
Changes.” I must confess, however, that 
I omit Albert Ando’s “An Empirical Model 
of the United States Growth” because I 
find it a laborious, but empty, sequence 
of symbolical manipulations of aggregate 
Cobb-Douglas production functions which 
neither illuminates the sources of capitalist 
accumulation nor suggests the causes of 
economic ebb and flow. 

Taking up my theme, the lead articles 
are Lawrence Klein’s “A Postwar Quar- 
terly Model” and T. M. Brown’s “A Fore- 
cast . . . of National Product . . . in 
Canada from an Econometric Model.” 
Each of these highly competent studies 
flows from a crude “Keynesian” deviant 
of the rapidly receding Walrasian model 
solving for the vector p satisfying the 
equation system Ap=0. The cumber- 
some apparatus is wheeled into position 
quarterly—rather than annually as before 
—in order to print out solution values for 
the variables y, analogs to time-series for 
gross national product, employment, and 
the like. But I much doubt the utility of 
interpreting unfolding economic data as 
the outcome of successive intersections of 
forms in hyperspaces; the thoroughly sta- 
tistical IS/LM interpretation of Keynesian 
systems is at best heuristically appealing. 
Furthermore, Klein-Brown households and 
firms dwell in intellectual darkness. They 
woodenly respond to the aggregate stock 
of money, although each can select his 
cash balance. Treatment of “liquidity” 
variables is similarly flawed throughout. 
As for plant and equipment expenditures 
by firms, the confluence of aggregate pro- 
duction functions—employing, of course, 
a shmoolike capital good—and ill-specified 
anticipations variables (cf. Franco Modi- 
gliani’s excellent critique at pp. 41-53) 
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produces sour fruit. Nor did I gain much 
succor from Robert Eisner’s able paper, 
“Capital Expenditures, Profits, and the 
Acceleration Principle.” Alas, I am 
perilously close to believing that multi- 
equation econometric model-building com- 
prises a highly ornamental facade for 
measurement without theory. 

Jean Crockett’s “Income and Asset Ef- 
fects on Consumption” is a splendid piece, 
my favorite. She pays proper attention to 
consumption behavior in a context of 
asset-targets over life-cycles. Daniel Suits’ 
discussion of her paper is another gem. 
I’m prepared to adopt his peroration (pp. 
134-135) as a credo: “The receipt of in- 
come and the acquisition of liquid assets 
are no less a result of human behavior 
than is consumption expenditure; we can- 
not expect to get far with a theory that 
treats income or liquid assets as lottery 
winnings . . . sweeping all behavior before 
it. I suspect that the best place to attack 
the relation of income to consumption is 
via a basic reformation of the entire theory 
of household behavior rather than more 
sophisticated ways of manipulating data to 
explore an inadequate theory.” 

M. L. BURSTEIN 

Professor of Economics 

University of Western Ontario 

Ontario 

Canada 


Rate L. NELson. Concentration in the 
Manufacturing Industries of the United 


States: A Midcentury Report. Pp. xiv, 
288. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1963. $7.50. 


The title of this volume is somewhat 
more impressive than its content. It does 
not draw upon available statistical infor- 
mation to develop a full and cohesive 
description and interpretation of concen- 
tration in American manufacturing in the 
1950’s, or of changes in such concentra- 
tion in the last several decades. Descrip- 
tion there is, some in the text and a great 
deal serially tabulated in 166 pages of 
statistical appendices. These regrettably 
reflect a lot of effort in processing data 
for the years 1955 and 1956, and the fact 
that the work was evidently written before 
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the Bureau of Census report on manufac- 
turing concentration based on the 1958 
Census of Manufactures was published. 
(U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, Concentration Ratios in 
Manufacturing Industry in 1958, Wash- 
ington, 1962.) But the work does not 
deal with a big subject in a big way. One 
would not recommend it to an under- 
graduate seeking a broad treatment of 
manufacturing concentration, and it will 
provide the specialist with less information 
on many aspects of concentration than he 
already has. 

On the other hand, it does develop a 
number of statistical analyses of the rela- 
tionship of concentration by firms in 
individual industries—and changes over 
time in such concentration—to other vari- 
ables, which provide fruitful tests of a 
number of familiar and one or two un- 
familiar hypotheses. These analyses com- 
prise its real contribution. Noteworthy 
findings include the following: (1) that 
individual industry concentration has a 
mild inverse functional relationship to in- 
dustry size, and tends to decline with rapid 
industry growth and increase when indus- 
tries do not grow, or decline in size; (2) 
that the largest firms in most industries 
tend to have both more plants apiece and 
larger individual plants than small firms, 
and that interindustry variation in concen- 
tration by firms is explicable in larger part 
by differing degrees of multiplant develop- 
ment by firms than by differing degrees of 
variance in plant sizes as between large 
and smaller firms; (3) that leading firms 
in industries tend to pay significantly 
higher wage rates than smaller firms, and 
that there is some positive correlation 
between the size of intrafirm wage differ- 
entials and industry concentration; (4) 
that the fifty largest manufacturing firms 
in the country, though they increased their 
share of all manufacturing shipments in 
the country by about 10 per cent from 
1947 to 1954, increased their share of 
value added in manufacture by about one- 
third over the same period, the discrepancy 
being accounted for in considerable part 
by their greater-than-average increase in 
vertical integration during this interval; 
and (5) that the increasing importance of 
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the largest fifty firms is attributable in 
about equal proportion to increasing con- 
centration in the industries in which they 
sell and to their presence in rapidly grow- 
ing industries, and not significantly to their 
increasing diversification. This list is not 
exhaustive of the numerous interesting 
statistical findings of the book, though it 
fails to raise at least as many interesting 
questions concerning contemporary con- 
centration as it undertakes to examine. 

The author’s detailed analysis of plant 
concentration and of the relation of plant 
to firm concentration is especially useful. 
His endeavors in compiling measures of 
concentration other than the usual percent- 
ages of control by various absolute number 
of largest units are less rewarding. The 
appendices contain detailed measures of 
plant and firm concentration for four-digit 
industries and for products for several 
years by the Herfindahl Summary Index— 
a capricious synthetic number that regis- 
ters certain properties of size distributions 
of units in such a way that variations in its 
magnitude are hard to relate to corre- 
sponding variations -jn the economic signi- 
ficance of the distributions it measures— 
and another series of concocted index 
Measures of concentration which are not 
very helpful. These data were evidently 
compiled because of the availability of a 
high-powered electronic computer, which 
is not necessarily an adequate excuse. 

The work in general reflects technical 
competence more than it does imagination. 
It is disappointing that, after noting at 
length the deficiencies of the census in- 
dustry and product classifications with 
which he must perforce work, the author 
takes insufficient account of these magnum 
deficiencies in his interpretation of findings 
based on census data. The work is rather 
selectively annotated, and lacks a bibliog- 
raphy. In spite of the several limitations 
noted, however, this is a technical mono- 
graph which specialists in the field of 
industrial organization should definitely 
read. 

Joe S. BAN 

Professor of Economics 

University of California 

Berkeley 
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Morton KELLER. The Life Insurance En- 
terprise, 1885-1910: A Study in the 
Limits of Corporate Power. Pp. xi, 
338. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1963. $7.25. 

The study of law and of business regula- 
tion usually centers on the external and 
governmentally imposed limiting factors, 
and all too often neglects the internal and 
self-regulating forces which are sometimes 
more subtle and sophisticated in operation, 
but rarely less important or effective in 
practice. The Life Insurance Enterprise, 
1885-1910 may be said to be a definitive 
and masterful history of insurance self- 
regulation in that key quarter-century 
which led up to the Armstrong Investiga- 
tion and the Armstrong legislation. This 
is a study of self-regulation in the term’s 
broadest and most imposing sense, and 
runs far beyond the usual narrow meaning 
of that word, as used by Kulp—“regulation 
of the business policies and activities of 
individual insurer members by an insurer 
group.” Here self-regulation includes “in- 
ternal restraints” of every variety, all of 
the “limits of corporate power,” and is the 
theme of the volume: “To the traditional 
sum of external checks on power in a free 
society should be added the complex but 
significant factors of internal restraints: 
The problems and consequences inherent 
in the processes of institutional growth and 
maturity. Together, these internal and 
external limitations were sufficient to con- 
tain and transform so puissant a group of 
American Corporations as the large life 
insurance companies” (p. 292). 

It has been said that the Armstrong In- 
vestigation and legislation are central to 
the understanding of insurance regulation 
in the twentieth century. In turn, this 
history does much to explain the Arm- 
strong Investigation and the ensuing legis- 
lation and, at the same time, demonstrates 
how that epochal investigation inspired 
legislation that supplemented “limiting fac- 
tors already at work.” Thus, the volume 
helps explain the less discernible but 
crucial complex of forces, operating in 
addition to governmental controls, that 
helped to tame the aggressive, seemingly 
unrestrained, often unbelievable, and gen- 
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erally self-seeking ‘and self-serving leader- 
ship of the life-insurers, and that helped to 
eventually turn the life insurance business 
into a model of restraint and responsi- 
bility. 

The history is told primarily in terms of 
the five great life-insurers that dominated 
the scene at the turn of the century—and 
still are among the giants of the business— 
-~ and reveals their managerial, corporate, 
marketing, investment, and political func- 
tions in detail. The companies’ use of 
their investing power, their overseas ad- 
ventures in “exporting” insurance, and 
their adjustment to regulation are singled 
out for special emphasis. At this very 
moment, life-insurers again face the im- 
mediate challenge of new overseas oppor- 
tunities, growing investment problems 
created by more emphasis on equities, and 
the ever-growing specter of federal regula- 
tion. 

The history makes fascinating reading 
for its own sake, containing limitless re- 
ports of intrigue, rivalry, bribery, manipu- 
lation, international diplomacy, conducted 
by state insurance departments, and in- 
surance commissioners on company pay- 
rolls. Viewed without historical perspec- 
tive, the account would seem too wild even 
for fiction. This was part of an unbeliev- 
able era when a French magazine actually 
reported that a large New York insurer 
planned to engage the Pope as its general 
agent. His territory was to be limited to 
this world, and he was to receive 38 per 
cent commission on initial premiums (p. 
81). 

Like any skillfully built piece of history, 
the volume has implications for many 
diverse observers It will have compelling 
significance not only for students of busi- 
ness regulation, but also for all those con- 
cerned with the current problems of the 
life insurance business which, in far differ- 
ent contexts, clearly reflect many of the 
same panoramas so brilliantly recon- 
structed by the author. 

HERBERT DENNENBERG 

Department of Insurance 

University of Pennsylvania 


Louis J. Watmnsxy. The Planning and 
Execution of Economic Development: A 
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Nontechnical Guide for Policy-Makers 
and Administrators. Pp. xiii, 248. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1963. $7.50. 


The idea and reality of planning have 
acquired a new dimension of respectability 
in recent years, despite the tensions and 
stresses of the Cold War, and, in certain 
cases, because of them. Yet the term con- 
tinues to be a source of vigorous contro- 
versy: planning for whom and for what? 
What is the social and political basis in 
which the plan frame is to be fixed? The 
technical coefficients and parameters of the 
plan are somewhat secondary; a prime con- 
dition for the successful execution of a 
plan is the successive links between a 
centrally directed plan at the regional and 
local levels. A plan is not only an arith- 
metic exercise, but a political act, and it is 
the political element which will determine 
its future contours. Yet it is precisely the 
absence of political stability plus the 
fragility of the administrative infrastruc- 
ture which jeopardizes plan implementa- 
tion and progress. As a significant United 
Nations document more than a decade ago 
pointed out, a government which is con- 
trolled and directed by an archaic power 
caste cannot come to grips with the prob- 
lems of modernization and inspire its 
citizens to greater efforts. Many less- 
developed countries possess planning com- 
missions, but their utility is, in a certain 
context, dubious. They exist to give the 
illusion of change. 

The author’s exposition is elementary 
and straightforward, but his private-sector 
ideological bias is pervasive, and the reader 
is relentlessly bludgeoned by his pedestrian 
comment and special pleading. Public in- 
vestment decisions should not be made, he 
declaims, until the government has at- 
tempted by all reasonable means to elimi- 
nate existing impediments to private pro- 
ductive investments and actively stimulate 
such investments. As to the enlargement 
of the public sector, we are warned that 
governments should nationalize only in 
rare and unusual instances and that na- 
tionalization policy may operate to slow 
the course of development. These obiter 
dicta are paraded ostentatiously as guides 
to planners in the less-developed countries. 
There is no theoretical or analytical prob- 
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ing to be found in this work. The species 
of “planning” to which the author sub- 
scribes is of the tax and expenditure kind 
in which the private sector is dominant. 
Mr. Walinsky does not argue his case, he 
pontificates. In the less-developed coun- 
tries of today this approach will not do, 
for increasingly we are confronted with 
young men and women within the planning 
commissions who are aware that a market- 
oriented economy does not correspond to 
national ends, and is inadequate as a 
growth catalyst. 

Theoretically this work has no claims to 
distinction, and the prospective adminis- 
trator in the less-developed countries 
would derive greater gain from a perusal 
of Myrdal’s Economic Theory and Un- 
derdeveloped Countries. For its size and 
content, the volume is outrageously priced. 

FREDRICK F. CLAIRMONTE 

Université de Lovanium 

Leopoldville 

Republic of the Congo 


M, C. Swetty. Small-Scale and House- 
hold Industries in a Developing Econ- 
omy: A Study of Their Rationale, Struc- 
ture, and Oterating Conditions. Pp. 
xvi, 232. New York: Asia Publishing 
House, 1963. $7.00. 


The question of whether a developing 
economy should, in its efforts to grow 
rapidly, push headlong toward forced in- 
dustrialization via large-scale units follow- 
ing in the path of Western economies or 
proceed more cautiously, preserving and 
utilizing small-scale and household indus- 
try, is a significant one both for students 
of economic development and policy-mak- 
ers in umderdeveloped countries. Con- 
siderations of the opportunity and social 
costs of mass migrations into cities, expen- 
ditures of huge sums on transportation 
development to facilitate resource and 
product flows to and from industrial cen- 
ters, concentrations of industrial enterprise 
both organizationally and spatially, and the 
like cry out for scholarly efforts, theo- 
retical and empirical, to throw light on the 
urgent problem of development strategy 
through clarification of the costs of alter- 
native approaches, 
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In his work on the Indian situation, 
M. C. Shetty draws on that country’s 
experience in an attempt to provide mean- 
ingful answers to the basic questions raised. 
He posed the problem of whether or not 
small-scale industries “are an essential and 
continuing element not only in an under- 
developed country, but even in... indus- 
trially developed ones” (p. 2). His affirm- 
ative answer is based on a summary 
comparative analysis of the role of small- 
scale industries in the United States, Japan, 
and India; an extended discussion of the 
rationale for small-scale industries; and— 
the heart of the book—an analysis of a 
survey he undertook among a sample of 
146 household units and 28 small-scale 
industrial units in the Amravati district of 
the Vidarbha division of the Maharashtra 
State at an unspecified time, presumably 
after 1951. The author concludes with a 
chapter on policy-prescriptions on finance 
and credit, lowering raw-material and labor 
costs, and pattern of state action. 

Unfortunately, though the author’s ra- 
tionale for small-scale industries and policy 
suggestions are penetrating and useful, his 
major contribution is obscure. His rich 
data on small economic units are incom- 
pletely and sometimes irrelevantly ana- 
lyzed. The chapter on comparative analy- 
sis of United States, Japanese, and Indian 
industrial organization verifies the obvious 
—that there are many small-scale manu- 
facturing firms—without coming to grips 
with their role in economic development. 
A careful editing job might have avoided 
unclear tables, grammatical errors and 
awkwardness, conceptual confusions, and 
technical errors. 

CHARLES HoFFMAN 

Associate Professor of Economics 

State University of New York 

Stony Brook 


Everett Jounson Burtt. Labor Mar- 
kets, Unions, and Government Policies. 
Pp. xix, 454. New York: St Martin’s 
Press, 1963. $8.75. 


Such a large volume of related materials 
is available about the subject matter of 
this book, including several topics which 
could have been added, that a more appro- 
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priate title for this field may be “Human 
Resources.” This subject has grown con- 
siderably during the last two or three 
decades, partly as a result of United States 
government actions, the Great Depression, 
World War II, other unplanned historical 
events, and the large volume of research 
and writings which has accompanied these 
developments. 

Mr. Burtt’s purpose was to prepare a 
“text that can be used for either a one- or 
two-semester course designed for students 
who have had some previous work in 
economics—the objective has been to de- 
velop in detail the economics of the 
labor market in order to achieve the 
proper balance between economic analysis 
on the one hand and the more frequently 
found industrial relations material on the 
other” (p. vii). 

The major topics covered are de- 
scription of the United States labor force 
(76 pages), discussion of labor unicns and 
collective bargaining (207 pages), wages 
and prices (87 pages), unemployment (25 
pages), public policy (17 pages}, and 
social insurance (20 pages). Omitted is 
any significant discussion of the role of 
technology and invention as they affect the 
labor force and unions; hardly more than 
passing reference is made to this topic. 
As a result, the student is likely to miss 
the single most important element re- 
shaping the United States labor force 
today. ‘The discussion of each of the 
separate topics is adequate in terms of a 
text book—presumably for undergraduates 
—that will be used for either a one- or 
two-semester course. The more mature 
reader will find many footnote references 
to assist him in learning more about the 
fields covered. 

What this reviewer missed in the book 
is any real integration of the various 
topics. In particular, the section on labor 
unions and collective bargaining, which 
consists of about half the entire book, can 
stand independently of any of the cther 
sections. ‘They were all included in the 
book, however, since the author presum- 
ably feels that they are interrelated. For 
example, consider the following oversimpli- 
fied situation. The introduction of social 
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insurance programs is related to long-time 
technological changes which have helped 
place the worker in a certain relation- 
ship vis-a-vis his job. The growth of 
social insurance programs, in turn, have 
had repercussions upon labor unions in 
that these programs now provide some of 
the security to the workers which the 
unions previously attempted to furnish. 
As a result, the unions are attempting to 
supplement the Federal pension plans. 
At the same time, continued technological 
change is raising a whole host of new prob- 
lems which are seriously affecting, and 
changing, labor unions today. None of 
these interrelations are clearly brought 
out. 
A. J. JAFFE 

Director 

Manpower and Population Program 

Bureau of Applied Social Research 

Columbia University 


Everett M. KassaLow (Ed.). National 
Labor Movements in the Postwar World. 
Pp. xv, 256. Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 1963. $6.95. 


The National Institute of Labor Educa- 
tion, though practically unknown except 
among labor educators, has tried to bring 
some desperately needed fresh ideas into 
worker-education. One of these is that 
the subject matter taught unionists should 
be expanded far beyond merely the bread- 
and-butter issues of collective bargaining 
tactics and shop-steward training, and that 
the content of what is taught should be 
based upon sound scholarship. 

To assure the achievement of these 
goals, the Institute has developed many 
programs. One of them involved a series 
of lectures dealing with the labor move- 
ment around the world, which were edited 
by Everett M. Kassalow, research director 
of the Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, and, with the assistance of the Ford 
Foundation, published in book form. 

This collection of essays is happily free 
of many of the faults to which such vol- 
umes fall prey. They have a common 
theme; they deal with specific aspects of 
that theme competently; and they are all 
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informative. They are all concerned with 
the institutional development of labor 
movements in selected areas throughout 
the world—their structure, their ideology, 
and their interrelationships with other 
unions, the government, the economy, and 
the international labor movement. ‘They 
are all sympathetic with democratic union- 
ism’s goals even though some of the 
authors are critical of certain practices and 
policies of the unions they have surveyed. 

The volume appropriately starts off with 
an analysis of the international labor 
movement—first, the ideological conflicts, 
expertly portrayed by David J. Saposs, 
and then a critical discussion of the chang- 
ing concepts of international trade union- 
ism by Arnold Steinbach. George Lichtblau 
next examines in detail, often in confusing 
detail, Communist labor tactics on the in- 
ternational scene. And Paul Fisher con- 
cludes this section with a brief, but excel- 
lent, argument for the case that unions 
“perform nearly always a positive, and 
often an indispensable function in the 
economic development process.” 

The next section deals with unions in 
specific countries: Bruce Millen’s almost 
laudatory account of the Norwegian labor 
movement; Val R. Lorwin’s graceful com- 
parison of the working-class movements in 
Belgium and France; Robert Alexander’s 
somewhat journalistic report.on Bolivia's 
national revolution; Solomon Levine's dis- 
cussion of the implications of Japan’s con- 
servative, economically oriented, enterprise 
unionism on the one hand, and its national 
unions’ radical political orientation on the 
other; and last, Stephen Low’s thoughtful 
exploration of the difficulties faced by 
unions in Africa. 

The volume concludes with an essay by 
the editor, Everett Kassalow, in which he 
tries to describe many of the difficulties 
unions face in the new and developing 
countries—not the least of which is keep- 
ing the labor movement from being sub- 
merged by the political organizations to 
which they are so closely tied today. He 
and his fellow contributors also raise other 
questions that have to be discussed not 
only by the new unionists in Africa, but 
also by the old unionists in the United 
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States. And this, of course, is the main 
purpose and the main value of this volume. 
ALBERT A, BLUM 
Professor 
Social Science Department 
School of Labor and Industrial Relations 
Michigan State University 


Swney FNE. The Automobile under the 
Blue Eagle: Labor, Management, and 
the Automobile Manufacturing Code. 
Pp. viii, 566. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1963. $15.00. 


From August 1933 to May 1935, the 
automobile industry operated under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act (NIRA), 
President Roosevelt’s plan to raise employ- 
ment and wage levels so as to end the 
depression. Professor Sidney Fine has 
written an exhaustive account of the 
twenty-one months that the auto code was 
in existence. He details the automobile 
strikes, the development of the various 
unions, the functioning of the automobile 
labor board, and the controversies between 
auto management and labor 

In other industries trade practices were 
dealt with, but in the automobile industry 
the code dealt almost exclusively with 
labor, though labor had little voice in its 
formulation. One effort of the NIRA was 
to raise overtime pay to a discouraging 
level so that increased employment would 
occur rather than overtime, a suggestion 
recently revived by the auto workers. The 
United Automobile Workers (UAW) has 
argued that if 75 per cent of the overtime 
were eliminated 60,000 jobs would be 
added in the auto industry. 

While the code succeeded in raising some 
wage rates, the automobile industry was 
one of the more highly paid industries and, 
in addition, a growth industry. The wage 
increases and the impetus given to union 
organization probably had great influence 
upon the structure of the automobile in- 
dustry, a topic not discussed to any great 
extent by Professor Fine. It is interesting 
to note that, at the end of the NIRA, the 
entire membership of the UAW, according 
to Fine, was 22,687 or 5.4 per cent of the 
total employees in the automobile industry. 
Of this total, only 2,197 were in Detroit. 
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There were only 19 members at Ford’s 
River Rouge Plant, 178 at Chrysler, 
and 423 in General Motors’ Detroit plants. 
The effect of increased wage rates and 
unionization fell more heavily on the 
weaker automobile companies outside De- 
troit than on the major companies, as these 
costs were not readily passed on in higher 
automobile prices. These effects are only 
briefly referred to by Fine. As a back- 
ground to unionization in the industry the 
book is a contribution, but as to nonlabor 
issues, the book is almost silent. The role 
of the NIRA may have been negligible or 
it may have been a force to greater con- 
centration in the industry at a point when 
many firms were at a marginal level of 
existence. Professor Fine has not dealt 
with the question of whether the NIRA 
was an aberration, to be studied as such, 
or a basic force directing a trend in 
industry. 
PauL H. BANNER 

Director 

Market Research 

Southern Railway System 

Washington, D.C. 


Josera J. MELONE. Collectively Bar- 
gained Multi-Employer Pension Plans. 
Pp. xix, 191. Homewood, Ill.: Richard 
D. Irwin, for the Pension Research 
Council, University of Pennsylvania, 
1963. $6.00, 

Industrial pension plans have assumed a 
vast and rapidly growing importance in 
the American economy. Long-term in 
concept, yet often locked up in short-term 
bargaining agreements, and accepted in 
bargaining in lieu of immediate cash wage 
increases to all union members, these 
plans pay off, at least to many members, 
only in the distant future and then only to 
those who survive to retirement and be- 
yond. With costs measured in cents per 
hour, they have already piled up reserves 
measured in the tens of billions of dollars, 
and have become at once the most power- 
ful single support of the stock market and 
the source of lifetime security for many 
millions of workers and their dependents. 
The economic impact of these plans has 
barely begun to be measured. 
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The design and bargaining and estab- 
lishment of funding arrangements for a 
well-conceived pension plan is a compli- 
cated and difficult affair, and no less so 
if the group of members to be covered 
by the plan is small. It is natural, there- 
fore, for various groupings of employers to 
have been formed in one way and another 
to secure the strengths and advantages and 
economies of a single, pooled pension plan. 
Until the appearance of Mr. Melone’s 
book, not much systematic information has 
existed in readable form about that im- 
portant segment of pension plans repre- 
sented by bargained multi-employer plans. 
This is, therefore, a timely book. Not 
content merely with the publication of his 
own views and the results of his own 
diggings in this field, the author has had 
the benefit of advice and guidance from 
a distinguished list of authorities in the 
pension field, under the general supervision 
of the Pension Research Council. The 
result is a balanced and broadly based 
compilation and review of the subject. 

Included in the general sweep of the 
book are chapters dealing with the basic 
features and administration of these plans, 
the legal and financial aspects, the actuarial 
aspects, and problems arising from the 
joining and separation of employers after 
the collective. plan is in operation The 
book closes with a review of regulatory 
provisions and a somewhat interesting re- 
view of the pros and cons of the multi- 
employer arrangement as compared with 
a series of separate plans for the various 
employers and their respective employee 
groups. 

Complex as are the workings of a 
pension plan for a single employer, the 
grouping together of many employers 
creates a new field of complexities, and 
it is in dealing with these added problems 
that the book offers its real contribution 
to the literature in this field. The style 
is clear, the print readable, and the treat- 
ment at no time lengthy. Rather than 
take a positive stand about controversial 
issues, the author is at pains to present 
both sides. Pension consultants, union 
leaders, actuaries, trustees, insurance men, 
and those working in industrial relations 
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and sociology will be among the bene- 
ficiaries of this book. 
GEOFFREY N. CALVERT 
Executive Vice President, 
Personnel Coverages 
Alexander & Alexander 
New York City 
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BERTRAND DE JOUVENEL. The Pure Theory 
of Politics. Pp. xiii, 221. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1963. $6.00. 
By “the pure theory of politics,” de 

Jouvenel means the essential and basic 
components of generalized description to 
be found in the course and conduct of 
political activity. He is concerned, that 
is to say, with a science of descriptive 
politics which makes clear the forces at 
work, their interplay, their outcome. De- 
scription means construction of or correct 
generalization about the past, which also 
emphasizes correct generalization of pre- 
diction, though not, obviously, the fore- 
telling of specific detail. These things 
said, it is important to note first that de 
Jouvenel, while here unconcerned with 
normative political theory, with the good 
life or any other over-all ethical goals, 
assumed or argued to be the ends of man 
the political animal, is not concerned to 
deny the possibility or the utility of such 
activities, but rather to assert that a 
knowledge of what politics is, in this sense 
of generalized description, is itself a neces- 
sary foundation for the pursuit, though 
not a sufficient means to the attainment of 
goals, defended or validated by such politi- 
cal philosophy. 

Secondly, de Jouvenel is precisely not 
supporting the position that politics may 
be made a science like unto the natural 
sciences, even though it should use the 
term theory in the same sense that they 
do. He is not on the side of behavioral, 
statistical, and positivist politics, insofar 
as these do believe that by value-free in- 
quiries and cautious use of mathematical, 
statistical, and survey methods a complete 
politics can be established and the expert 
duly and properly enthroned. Indeed, 
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not the least value of a many-valued book 
lies in de Jouvenel’s insistence that to 
believe solutions are possible, like the 
solutions to a problem in geometry, is to 
misunderstand the nature of politics. Poli- 
tics is not concerned with the solution of 
problems, but with the achievement of 
settlements of conflicts. 

In the course of his inquiry, de Jouvenel 
makes some clarified inquiries into the 
nature of the individual and his relations; 
the essential elements in activity or action; 
the interdependence of leadership and 
ledship; the various types of authority; 
the different ways of those who have duly 
established position and those challenging 
what each kind of authority can do and 
not do; the differences between those 
joined by urgent commitment to specific 
goals and those concerned to mediate solu- 
tions; the conflict between urbanity and 
manners and the grimness of violence. In 
the course of pursuing this analysis de 
Jouvenel, who illumines alike by his learn- 
ing and by his experience in practical af- 
fairs and of troubled times lived through, 
rather subtly but quite clearly moves from 
scientific exposition and description to the 
proclamation and defense of values whose 
dependence on the analysis made is per- 
ceivable through his exposition. Though 
the book may not entirely achieve the 
author’s stated purposes and may achieve 
other goals nominally disavowed, it is 
all through a very high-level, stimulating, 
and suggestive piece of theorizing, in part 
in de Jouvenel’s statement of the meaning 
of theory, in part in other senses more 
customary to the political philosopher. 

Tuomas I. Coox 

Johns Hopkins University 


Wurm J. Newman. Liberalism and 
the Retreat from Politics. Pp. xv, 190, 
New York: George Braziller, 1964. 
$5.00. 


This book aims to mark out a way for 
the revival of American liberalism. By 
the latter term, the author means the 
tradition of reform within the existing 
order so that more people may have more 
choices. Newman feels that, although big 
issues like foreign policy may be frozen, 
liberals can still accomplish something in 
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“second-order problems” like urban re- 
newal and educational reform. ‘History is 
a series of second-order problems” (p. 
161). 

Much of the book is a keen critique of 
Heilbroner, Arendt, Riesman, Goodman, 
and especially Mills, whose ideas of other- 
direction and power elites leave little scope 
for individual freedom and innovation. 
They encourage escape into private worlds. 
The 1950’s was a period of liberal paraly- 
sis, partly because it was an “era of con- 
solidation that refused adventure” and 
partly because the problem of communism 
“tricked” liberals into a bipartisan alliance 
with conservatives (pp. 141, 143). That a 
liberal can make the latter statement is 
indeed a sign of change. Newman sees the 
1960’s as “a new era characterized by 
problems radically different from those 
of the past fifteen years” (p. xv). Ries- 
man turned to activity in limited political 
aims; Mills tried to present the problem 
of Cuba to his fellow Americans. The 
successes of the Negro civil-rights move- 
ment in 1963 showed that the bureaucratic 
power elite and the atomized masses can 
actually interact to produce tangible 
reforms. 

Two comments seem relevant. First, 
the author’s preoccupation with the domes- 
tic scene seems both striking and unreal- 
istic—perhaps this is because the present 
reviewer has recently lived in Canada for 
several years. Cuba, for example, is not 
mentioned until near the end of the book. 
Yet for two generations the paramount and 
steadily worsening American problem has 
surely been the relation between American 
industrialism and the rest of the world. 
It may be a supreme tragedy that no mass 
Left has ever developed in the United 
States to keep the country in some sort of 
step with the rest of mankind. For the 
Left opposition to which America must 
now orient is now external, and rational 
adjustment to it is rendered the more 
difficult by the emotional reflexes of an 
introverted nationalism. Second, it may 
be suggested that the limited and essen- 
tially conservative objectives which New- 
man would seek within the prevailing 
social order can hardly be achieved with- 
out drastically modifying that order. Ef- 
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fective urban renewal and racial integration 
may ultimately call for far-reaching struc- 
tural changes in society. One suspects, 
indeed, that Newman may be well aware 
of that possibility. Meanwhile, he would 
probably say that we must start some- 
where. 

This clearly written book is a hopeful 
sign that a revival of American political 
creativity may be afoot. 

ARTHUR K. Davis 

Visiting Associate Professor of Sociology 

Western Washington State College 


GABREL Korxo. The Triumph of Con- 
servatism. Pp. 344. New York: Free 
Press of Glencoe, 1963. $6 00. 


Through the pages of this volume march 
the men of industry, labor, and politics 
that made the Progressive era in American 
history. Dr. Kolko has done something 
with them that causes the old interpreta- 
tion of the 1900-1916 period in the United 
States to take on a new hue. Business 
leaders, and not reformers, come front 
and center in this parade of stars to take 
the bows for the legislation regulating 
business. 

The author’s thesis is indeed startling 
The failure of great businesses to prevent 
new competitors from entering their indus- 
tries, the inability to stop the dominant 
tendency in the American economy toward 
growing competition and economic decen- 
tralization, forced the leaders of big busi- 
ness to initiate progressive legislation. 
“Progressivism” was, in this sense, con- 
servative in that it was attempting to 
maintain existing social relations in a new 
economic context. 

Professor Kolko develops his thesis with 
fact and footnote. The work of the Pro- 
gressives, as seen under T. Roosevelt, can 
be discovered as conservative, as Taft the 
“radical” fought his old boss (p. 168). 
The Federal Reserve Act was the child of 
the National Citizens’ League, an organiza- 
tion of powerful and resourceful men (p. 
218). A Federal Trade Commission was 
actively promoted by George W. Perkins 
of the Morgan combine (p. 276). 

The author concludes his work with a 
chapter entitled, “The Lost Democracy.” 
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His theme is repeated when he states: 
“Crucial big business support could be 
found for every major federal regulatory 
movement ... such as price-fixing and 
legalized trade associations. Progressivism 
was not the triumph of small business over 
the trusts... but the victory of big 
business” (pp. 283-284). 

Dr. Kolko has written a book that 
indeed will have great interest for his- 
torians, political scientists, and economists. 
How these people will accept the reinter- 
pretation of the Progressive era must 
await the uproars that will surely come 
from the campuses. One can only picture 
Teddy Roosevelt stirring uneasily in his 
grave. 

James J. FLYNN 

Professor of History 

St. Francis College 

Brooklyn 

New York 


James Manson. The Papers of James 
Madison, Vol. 3: 3 March 1781-31 
December 1781. Edited by William T. 
Hutchinson and William M. E. Rachal. 
Pp. xxv, 381. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1963. $10.00. 

Twelve days after Congress ratified the 
Articles of Confederation in 1781, dele- 
gate James Madison proposed an amend- 
ment which gave early evidence of his 
stand on the powers of the federal gov- 
ernment. In it he used, for the first time, 
a term which was later to become well as- 
sociated with his name—“implied power.” 
Those words, as his editors remind us, 
were to become “a phrase of great moment 
in the constitutional history of the United 
States.” Madison’s proposal, which would 
have authorized Congress to require the 
confederated states to fulfill their federal 
engagements, appears early in this new 
volume of the Madison papers. The 
young man from Virginia was beginning 
to find himself, to win the attention of his 
older colleagues, and to make up in logical 
analysis and clarity of insight what he 
lacked in flair. 

Philadelphia was an uneasy and often 
tumultuous place in the spring of 1781; 
there were military and financial crises to 
vex the government. Washington’s north- 
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erm army was unpaid and unfed, inflation 
was raging, and now Cornwallis had en- 
tered Madison’s beloved Virginia. The 
apprehension, and indeed the bitter anger, 
which Madison felt at the despoiling of 
Virginia is evident in many of these docu- 
ments. Virginia had borne a heavy burden 
for the past two years of the war. Then, 
early in 1781, Richmond had been occu- 
pied and ravaged. In despair at the 
persistent policy of the British in burning 
towns and terrorizing the townspeople, 
Madison drafted a public manifesto call- 
ing for the shooting of British officers in 
retaliation. In a calmer moment, the 
measure was wisely put aside, and a 
proclamation of prayer and thanksgiving 
substituted. 

Finally, in late September, Lieutenant 
Colonel Tench Tilghman rode a spent and 
mud-flecked horse into Philadelphia, carry- 
ing the news of Cornwallis’ surrender at 
Yorktown. “I return you my fervent 
congratulations,” Madison wrote to his 
friend Edmund Pendleton. “If these 
severe doses of ill fortune do not cool the 
phrenzy and relax the pride of Britain, 
it would seem as if Heaven had in reality 
abandoned her to her folly & her fate.” 

In this third volume there is much to 
assure us that the editors of Madison’s 
papers are continuing their work with high 
competence and the greatest fidelity to 
scholarship. tna 

DONALD JACKSON 

Editor 

University of Illinois Press 


Crartes L. Crapp. The Congressman: 
His Work as He Sees It. Pp. xi, 452. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1963. $6.00. : 
It would be exceedingly unfortunate if 

early reviews of this book have given it 

an entirely unjustified reputation, for the 
book is mot a defense of the House of 

Representatives and its customs, tradi- 

tions, and folkways. Neither can anyone 

fairly imply that it is an indictment of 
persons who feel that cautious alterations 
of some of the procedures of the House 
would make that body a more effective, 
and therefore a more prestigious;~institu- 
tion. At no place in this volume can one 
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find basis for the conclusion that only 
House members and journalists who have 
become quasi-participants rather than ob- 
servers are qualified to pass judgment on 
or evaluate the performance of the House. 
Mr. Clapp permits the legislators who 
participated in the conferences to speak 
for themselves. This they do, expressing 
quite as many critical as uncritical com- 
ments on the manner in which the House 
confronts its responsibility for declaring 
public policy in the United States. 

The most useful chapters are those 
dealing with committee assignments, the 
committee system, and the leadership of 
the House. From the composition of the 
groups now assigning Democratic and Re- 
publican members to the standing commit- 
tees, it would appear that before many 
years pass moderates and liberals will 
dominate Democratic membership on im- 
portant House committees while Repub- 
lican membership will continue to be 
conservative. Evidence that members of 
the House are all too human appears 
again and again. Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike cast themselves as “goodies” 
and their opposition as “baddies.” Each 
group declares the other spends more 
money in campaigns, is more subject to 
pressure from party leaders, and is less 
“responsible.” The prevalence of such 
declarations suggests that some of the 
cameraderie between opposing sides in the 
House is superficial rather than real. 

Some deficiencies are obvious. Mr. 
Clapp has attempted too much when he 
is able to include only two pages de- 
scribing how the House looks at the Senate 
and only one page to conflict of interests. 
He has been unnecessarily secretive in 
some respects, and some of his most 
tantalizing statements are undocumented. 
Inconsistencies exist either in data or 
interpretation regarding the importance of 
standing committee rules of procedure and 
the sources of legislation. However, these 
are not major problems, and the book is 
well worth the attention of all readers 
interested in the operations and functions 
of the House of Representatives. 

EDWARD G. JANOSIK 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

University of Pennsylvania 
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The House Rules 
New York: 


James A. ROBINSON, 
Committee. Pp. xiv, 142. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1963. $1.95. 


This is the first in a new series of 
“Advanced Studies in Political Science” 
intended, says the publisher, to help 
“bridge the gap between the researcher 
and the learner.” Prospective readers 
should not be frightened by the contrast 
between the series’ title and its aim, Pro- 
fessor Robinson’s work is “advanced” in 
that specialists in the American legislative 
process can learn much from it. But it 
will even more interest and enlighten the 
“learner” who wants to go beyond his 
textbook in studying one institutional 
feature of Congress often criticized by 
some of his teachers. 

Despite its brevity, the book offers con- 
siderable information about the historical 
development of the committee’s role and 
the changes in it since the late nineteenth 
century; the base, means, extent, and con- 
sequences of the committee’s power; the 
legislative experience and constituency 
backgrounds of committee members; and 
criticisms and proposed reforms of the 
committee. Data are drawn primarily 
from documentary sources and relate to 
the committee’s role mainly in the period 
1937-1962. 

The discussion of proposed reforms 
seems lame and anticlimactic. But this 
is only partly because the proposals inven- 
toried are chosen less for their political 
salience than their academic currency. A 
more effective reason is that the preceding 
chapters have succeeded too well in putting 
the Rules Committee’s power and its use 
of it in perspective against the total legis- 
lative process. As a result, some com- 
plaints against the committee seem more 
strident than is justified. The author’s 
careful survey of bases of committee 
power, of the occasions on which and the 
ends for which its various powers have 
been used, should be examined carefully 
by anyone prone to think the Rules Com- 
mittee can dictate absolutely to Congress. 
The chapter comparing committee mem- 
bers’ tenure and committee assignments 
previous to joining the Rules Committee 
and the state, regional, urban-rural, and 
party-competition character of their dis- 
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tricts offers fewer data relating to how 
the committee uses such power as it has, 
but several points in the summary may 
somewhat surprise doctrinaire critics of 
the committee, From Professor Robinson’s 
work it would seem best to look on the 
Rules Committee not as an obstacle to 
party government in the House, but as 
an index of how close to party government 
the House has come at any given period. 
Joun C. WAHLEKE 
Professor of Political Science 
State University of New York 
at Buffalo 


ALLEN Duties. The Craft of Intelligence. 
Pp. viii, 277. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1963. $4.95. 

That this book was ever written—and 
that it was written by a very distinguished 
public servant—are as much signs of our 
times as the atomic bomb and the Cold 
War. In fact, the growth of the craft of 
intelligence to its present status in the 
government service is directly related to 
the present condition of military hardware 
and to our posture of perennial tension 
with the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Dulles is eminently qualified to dis- 
cuss this interesting subject. He has held 
various intelligence and diplomatic posts, 
off and on, since 1916, under no fewer 
than eight Presidents. He was a high 
official in the Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS) during World War II, became 
deputy director of the newly formed Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency (CIA) in 1951, 
and served as its director during the 
Eisenhower years and the first year of the 
Kennedy administration. He was also a 
distinguished member of the law firm of 
Sullivan and Cromwell in New York. He 
writes clearly and interestingly, and tells as 
much, I suppose, as prudence will permit. 

Mr. Dulles gives the reader a very good 
picture of what the craft of intelligence is 
all about. In a brief historical review in 
the opening chapters, he makes it clear 
that intelligence activity is as old as 
recorded history. But he also makes it 
clear—and I think this is probably his 
main point—that such activity is an in- 
dispensable and perfectly normal part of 
government. He emphasizes that CIA was 
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created by statute, that it is answerable 
to Congress and the President, and that 
it has no police, law-enforcement or in- 
ternal security functions or powers. It 
does not even have the power of subpoena. 

The author is very much aware of the 
widespread suspicion CIA has generated, 
and argues that this is wholly understand- 
able in a free society which frowns upon 
secrecy in government. At the same time, 
one of his principal purposes must have 
been to seek to allay this suspicion. For, 
as he writes in his concluding chapter: 
“Tt is not our intelligence organization 
which threatens our liberties. The danger 
is rather that we will not be adequately 
informed of the perils which face us” 

Intelligence is not, of course, an end 
in itself; it is, rather, an instrument of 
national policy. Thus the contrapuntal 
theme running straight through the book 
is Soviet policy. In dealing with the 
problems created by Communist imperial- 
ism, we need adequate intelligence just 
as we need rockets and bombs. Mr. 
Dulles seeks to dispel certain myths about 
the CIA. For example, he emphatically 
denies that his organization predicted a 
popular uprising in Cuba at the time of 
the Bay of Pigs fiasco. I suppose we 
will have to take his word for this, at 
least in the absence of hard evidence to 
the contrary, but one is naturally curious 
to know just what the CIA had counted 
on in relation to this ill-fated action. It is 
important to point out, in this connection, 
that Mr. Dulles is emphatic in stating and 
restating the proposition that the CIA does 
not make policy. Its task, he insists, is to 
supply reliable information and estimates 
for those who do make policy. 

This is a basic point in the whole dis- 
cussion of the craft of intelligence, and 
I suspect that the policy-making impact 
of CIA is much greater and much more 
direct than Mr. Dulles suggests. But 
of course, in the nature of things, he 
cannot posibly give us the basic factual 
evidence which will support his broad 
value judgments. It is no easy task to 
discuss a secretive organization with any 
amplitude, but, drawing upon facts clearly 
in the public domain, Mr. Dulles has 
managed to write about various aspects 
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of intelligence activity with considerable 
success. Scholars who work in the field of 
national security policy will not ignore this 
book, and the general reader will find it 
well worth his time to read it. 
Davin FELLMAN 
Professor of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin 


Arnotp A. Rocow. James Forrestal: A 
Study of Personality, Politics, and Pol- 
icy. Pp. xv, 397. New York: -The 
Macmillan Company, 1963. $6.95. 
Although this biography outlines the 

aspects of James Forrestal’s life from 
boyhood to the tragic end, its theme is 
psychological, and his national career is 
treated in interplay with his inward drama. 
The author uses the Forrestal story to 
illustrate his thesis that disastrous results 
may come to the individual and to the 
country when official Washington is un- 
willing to admit that any VIP could pos- 
sibly be under tensions that require the 
services of a psychiatrist. 

An upbringing conducive to insecurity 
and introversion, a resulting drive for as- 
sertive masculinity, a work schedule that 
might reach sixteen hours a day in a 
seven-day week, the feeling that he was 
largely alone in recognizing the menace 
of communism, the frustrations arising 
from conflicts that were inevitable for a 
man of unswerving patriotism and positive 
convictions—all contributed to the decline 
in health that culminated in his “dismissal 
under fire.” He bore too many burdens in 
self-chosen loneliness. Despite his despair, 
he was*apparently recovering at Bethesda, 
and one wonders whether, if he had not 
sat down to copy the somber lines 
from Sophocles’ “Chorus from Ajax,” the 
tragedy of the suicide that followed 
immediately would have occurred. 

The author suggests that the one 
therapy that would have contributed most 
to Forrestal’s recovery was the one that 
the prevailing official attitude made impos- 
sible—the knowledge that after recovery 
he could resume activity in national af- 
fairs. The suggested remedy for prevent- 
ing future similar tragedies—that this of- 
ficial attitude. be changed and that public 
officials be given periodic. tests similar 
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to those given the astronauts to deter- 
mine mental strains as well as physical 
deficiencies—seems far in the future. 

As Under Secretary of the Navy, For- 
restal’s major achievement was a reorgani- 
zation of that department. Later, he was 
one of the first to recognize the danger 
from Soviet Russia. Throughout his 
public career he fought for a strong mili- 
tary establishment; agreed with General 
MacArthur’s contention that the over- 
throw of Chiang Kai-shek would throw 
China into confusion; and opposed Zion- 
ism on grounds of the interests of this 
country. His views on international 
problems were formed upon his interpreta- 
of American interest. Subsequent events 
have proved that he was so often right 
that his removal from the scéne was a 
national as well as a personal tragedy., 

W. Reep WEST 

George Washington University 


GEORGE STAMBUK. American Military 
Forces Abroad: Their Impact on the 
Western State System. Pp. viii, 252. 
Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1963. $6.75. 


The question of what happens to Private 
Smith, United States of America, when he 
runs afoul, of the law in a foreign. land 
is not one that has continuously or vio- 
lently exercised American public opinion 
A few cases come dimly to mind—for ex- 
ample, that of Specialist Third Class—Wil- 
liam S. Girard who early in 1957 shot and 
unintentionally killed a Japanese. woman 
collecting used cartridge: cases on a rifle 
range in Japan. The case made brief 
headlines and was quickly forgotten. From 
time to time, the Congress suspiciously 
scrutinizes the jurisdictional arrangements, 
embodied in so-called’ “status-of-forces” 
agreements with the host governments, 
which regulate its large overseas constitu- 
ency. At such times, as Mr. Stambuk 
remarks, it has seemed as though “the 
ghost of the mythical citizen, drafted and 
sent abroad ... to be abandoned to the 
company of low-level criminals in sub- 
standard foreign jails or, perhaps, to have 
his hands chopped off for petty thievery, 
took permanent residence on Capitol Hill.” 

The most significant fact that emerges 
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from this lucid little book is that, while 
the great majority of United States forces 
overseas can be tried in local courts for 
offenses committed both while off duty and 
even, under certain circumstances, while 
on duty—as was Specialist Girard at the 
time of his offense—yet, in about two- 
thirds of the cases that arise, the host 
governments regularly waive their jurisdic- 
tion. As Mr. Stambuk points out, except 
in Great Britain and the Commonwealth, 
“it requires a highly unusual chain of 
circumstances for a member of the Amer- 
ican forces to become subject to the 
exercise of local jurisdiction.” 

But the main thrust of the book is the 
attempt to place these status-of-forces 
arrangements in the context of the theory, 
advanced by John Herz several years ago, 
of the decline of the “impermeable” ter- 
ritorial state under the pressures of 
modern weapons technology and a bipolar 
distribution of power. This theory, though 
widely accepted, is by no means unas- 
sailable. A historian looking at, say, 
Richelieu’s France, or the Prussia of 
Frederick the Great, or nineteenth-century 
Turkey and Belgium, is likely to wonder 
whether the sovereign territorial state 
described in the textbooks was ever 
“impermeable” in any meaningful sense. 
In any case, it is not necessary to postulate 
a systemic revolution to account for the 
presence of American forces today in some 
seventy foreign countries under mutually 
advantageous collective defense and simi- 
lar arrangements, Bipolarity and ideo- 
logical conflict, both ancient and recur- 
rent historical phenomena, offer a sufficient 
explanation. 

Ricard M. LEIGHTON 

Assistant to Senior Educational Adviser 

Industrial College of the Armed Forces 

Washington, D.C. 


Myres S. McDovucar, Harop D. Lass- 
WELL, and Ivan A, Vrasıc. Law and 
Public Order in Space. Pp. xxvi, 1147. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1963. $15.00. 

Logically, this treatise is the natural 
follow-up of McDougal and Burke’s The 
Public Order of the Oceans, which was 
published the preceding year, but its argu- 
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ment and the underlying agencies are 
founded upon an altogether different set 
of traditions. Here we see law coming to 
terms with tcehnology, and the outcome is 
both intellectually rewarding and not at 
all dismal in prospect. This weighty team 
product is all the more impressive because 
there was so little time to evolve a con- 
sistent mode of argument. Space tech- 
nology sprang from a set of computations 
and designs to a scale of effort involving 
the full-time attention of millions of work- 
ers in the course of about a decade. Ini- 
tially, almost all was veiled by military 
secrecy, and even today one runs risks of 
becoming obsolete before the ink is dry 
because some previously classified project 
has burst into headlines. 

In 1956, as Donald N. Michael can 
testify, these subjects were felt to be 
too irrelevant for discussion by govern- 
ment and academic administrators, yet 
seven years later this remarkable edifice of 
lucid argument has appeared. It is the 
best model I have yet found for “looking 
forward,” using the full range of informa- 
tion available—scientific, technological, po- 
litical, economic, cultural, together with 
the relevant precedents. 

The method employed is that of identi- 
fying the recurrent types of conflicts— 
“contraposed claims to authoritative de- 
cision which raise common issues in policy 
and which are affected by common condi- 
tioning factors’——and then proceeding to 
illuminate the implications of alternative 
policies. A comprehensive breakdown of 
types of claims that can be made by space- 
users is introduced (pp. 90-93) and it is 
followed by an assessment of the authori- 
tative decision-making bodies, together 
with an evaluation of the arenas for de- 
cision. A long discourse upon the trends 
in decision in marine law and the regula- 
tion of aviation leading up to the issues 
regarding effective control of spacecraft is 
provided. It focuses upon the interesting 
question of defining a boundary for the 
competence of the nation—‘“airspace’”— 
and thus determining what is legally “outer 
space.” The authors advocate a “wait and 
see” policy. 

There is more of this on jurisdictions, 
maintenance of public order, natural re- 
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sources, opportunities for enterprise, and 
related potential conflicts. It is followed 
by a fascinating analysis of the proper 
behavior toward “advanced forms of non- 
Earth life’ that may be contacted in the 
course of the exploration of outer space. 
I can think of no better resource for a 
seminar in international relations—or law. 
All too often they have been devoted to 
refighting past battles; with this outlook, 
they can be oriented instead to the crises 
of the future. The documentation is, of 
course, most thorough. 
R. L. MEER 
University of Michigan 


NELSON W. Porssy. Community Power 
and Political Theory. Pp. xiv, 144. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1963. $5.00. 


The hazard of assuming that one of the 
social sciences is considerably beyond 
the others conceptually, theoretically, and 
methodologically is real and constant. So- 
ciology—and particularly the subsector of 
social stratification studies—offers an ex- 
cellent example of this basic truth. Fol- 
lowing the pioneering work of the Lynds, 
several generations of scholars tumed 
out an almost countless number of 
empirical analyses of the “Jonesvilles,” 
“Yankee Cities,” “Bigtowns,” and “Elm- 
towns” of America. While intellectual 
modesty and scientific posture moderated 
exaggerated claims, the feeling was, 
nevertheless, widespread that one could 
extrapolate from, say, “Jonesville” to the 
Middle West, or from “Regional City” 
to the United States as far as the basic 
facts of power are concerned. 

To be sure, the scholars themselves are 
aware of several difficulties implicit in 
stratification research, What is the 
“proper” way of stratifying a community? 
Do the strata actually represent social 
classes in any substantive sense or merely 
constructs facilitated by census-data cate- 
gories? Are some so-called theories of 
stratification thinly veiled rationalizations 
of the inequalities of capitalistic societies, 
while others emerge from certain Marxian 
assumptions that are subsequently turned 
into axioms? The journals are full of 
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commentaries on these and other ques- 
tions, although, as Polsby correctly points 
out in this excellent book, there has also 
persisted widespread agreement on several 
basic propositions that are implicit or 
explicit in stratification studies. 

For some time, European scholars have 
taken an increasingly dim view of Amer- 
ican sociology’s fetish for breathing life 
and meaning into abstract statistical ag- 
gregates. In the field of stratification, they 
argue, much of American research tends 
either to obscure or to deal simplistically 
with quite complicated concepts such as 
class, power, and social change. We are 
now quite fortunate in having this telling 
study by Nelson Polsby, which represents 
not merely a demonstration of the lack of 
theoretical neatness of major works in 
the field of stratification and community 
power, but also a convincing and unsettling 
account of the extent to which the data 
reported in these studies do not con- 
sistently support the conclusions drawn by 
their authors. 

Polsby is meticulous in laying bare the 
contradictory evidence; he is extremely 
perceptive in suggesting why fundamental 
errors such as those he analyzes should 
be repeated so consistently in the litera- 
ture. His book should be as sobering as 
an electric shock for those who have con 
fused the mere act of empirical data- 
gathering with science. Those who are not 
victims of the same snares that Polsby 
discusses will agree that the evidence pre- 
sented by stratification studies can be used 
to draw diametrically opposed conclusions. 

Polsby notes and speculates about the 
tendencies of these studies to err, not 
merely consistently, but also in essentially 
the same direction. One of the three 
explanations that he offers of this phe- 
nomenon is that scholars are the victims 
of their ideological predispositions. For 
example, it is probably ideological under- 
pinnings that lead scholars like Mills and 
others not to measure community power in 
any meaningful way but, rather, to state 
power relationships by definition, and in 
this way establishing as a given exactly 
what should be the central matter of em- 
pirical inquiry. Yet, it seems apparent 
that we should probe in detail the degree 
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to which ideological commitments which 
may be incompatible with American so- 
ciety’s central values have been glossed 
over by the jargon of the social sciences 
and returned to us as “laws” of human 
behavior. 

_ This book is more than a critique of 
what is scientifically questionable; it also 
offers a theoretical alternative to the study 
of community power. That alternative 
grows out of the pluralist tradition in 
America and seems to offer much more 
convincing answers to how power is held 
and exercised in American—and, I would 
add, in Western—society. The research 
conducted within this alternative frame- 
work has the advantage of not begging 
the very questions that must be validated 
or invalidated. The research that Polsby 
reports suggests that it is not as easy 
to know who governs in a complex society 
as many in the social sciences have wanted 
us to believe. 

In this short volume, Polsby makes a 
solid contribution to our collective intel- 
lectual development. Some will no doubt 
quarrel with some of his conclusions and 
observations, but no one can afford to 
ignore what he has to say. He has opened 
a line of discourse and investigation that 
is well worth pursuing in depth. The 
reader will also find that path illuminated 
by clear and succinct expression, unen- 
cumbered by the obscure and camouflaged 
prose that so often passes for wisdom in 
the social sciences. 

Josera LAPALOMBARA 

Michigan State University 


Scorr GREER, with the assistance of 
Norton Lonc. Metropolitics: A Study 
of Political Culture. Pp. xiii, 207. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1963. 
$5.75. 


In Metropolitics, Scott Greer labors 
diligently to analyze what happened in 
three campaigns to produce a consolidated 
metropolitan government: St. Louis, where 
he was one of the researchers who pre- 
pared an expert report, Cleveland, and 
Miami. Those who have followed the 
play-by-play activities of the metropolitan 
reorganizers in London and Toronto, as 
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well as in the three communities in the 
United States, have been made forcefully 
aware that the referendum is the crucial 
part of the reorganization process. The 
“rules of the game” in the American states 
give the local voters the prerogative of 
passing upon basic, formal changes in the 
constitutional structure of their local 
governments. Those who would change 
the structure must somehow transmit their 
version of the issues to the mass of munic- 
ipal voters and convince those worthies 
that the reorganizers’ values satisfy the 
majority’s needs. In St. Louis and Cleve- 
land the efforts failed; in Miami they 
succeeded. 

Greer, who holds a professorial appoint- 
ment both as sociologist and as political 
scientist, uses both sociological and politi- 
cal analyses in his study. As a sociolo- 
gist, he writes interestingly, but with a 
baffling vagueness, about the common po- 
litical culture that supplies common defini- 
tions of fact and common rules concerning 
what ought to be. He does not give the 
reader a clear outline of what elements he 
sees in the common political culture. Are 
they “the sacred norms, such as universal 
manhood suffrage, the right of self- 
determination, and the right to differ” that 
he sets forth early in the first chapter? 
Or are they exhibited in the morality 
plays, as he dubs the efforts to define 
civic problems? His use of the morality- 
play theme is clever and offers considera- 
ble enlightenment to deflate the pompous 
generalizations that have been made so 
frequently by those who urge unification 
of local governments in our metropolitan 
areas. ‘Purification Rites,” “Capitalist 
Realism,” and “Fertility and the Future” 
are shrewdly devised categories to explain 
the incantations of the medicine men and 
would-be influentials of metropolitan poli- 
tics in modern America. Yet one has the 
feeling that the anthropologists are a bit 
more explicit when they discuss social 
organization among the Polynesian island- 
ers, for example. 

He makes quite clear that the political 
process required to win a metropolitan 
referendum contest is a formidable task 
and one that differs considerably from the 
election of a mayor or a council of the 
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central city or of a gubernatorial candi- 
date. The issues that must be identified 
and articulated not only are unique but 
are exceedingly complex. The approach 
taken in the three areas discussed could 
not bring the issues down convincingly 
to the experience of the mass of voters, 
hence the contests smacked a good bit 
of morality plays. In spite of the use of 
mass media, the voters remained unaware 
of- what the contest was about. Also 
the leaders of these campaigns were not 
sufficiently known to the municipal masses 
to elicit confidence. Organization was 
chiefly at the top In each of these com- 
mumities, the business element favored the 
reform, and the metropolitan newspapers 
ballyhooed it. But the reformers won in 
Miami chiefly because they based their 
plan upon modernizing a known institu- 
tion—the county—rather than upon an 
untried new metropolitan entity. Like- 
wise, no major office or political organiza- 
tion existed to provide a sizable power 
base to which the voters would give at- 
attention and oppose the plan advocated 
by those in high social echelons. It will 
be interesting to see if the experience 
of Davidson County, Tennessee, with its 
metropolitan referendum, squares with 
Greer’s analysis of St. Louis, Cleveland, 
and Miami. 
Winston W. Croucu 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


Epwarp C. BANFIELD and James Q. Wi- 
son. City Politics. Pp. 346. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.‘ Harvard University Press 
and the M.LT. Press, 1963. $695. 


City Politics views city government as 
a political process, examines in considera- 
ble detail the political roles of key indi- 
viduals, organizations, and classes, and 
presents brief case histories of the politics 
of several cities. 

Banfield and Wilson offer several con- 
clusions concerning the trend of city poli- 
tics. The growth of the middle class by 
the absorption of the former immigrant 
lower class has changed the nature of city 
politics and oriented it more in the di- 
rection of the Anglo-Saxon Protestant 
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middle-class ideal. This means that the 
public hostility to the smoke-filled room 
type of politics is growing; there will be 
a continued demand for new faces in poli- 
tics; nonpartisanism will grow stronger; 
city issues will be connected more closely 
with national issues such as race; and the 
influence of civic leaders, civic associa- 
tions, and the press will continue to grow. 
It is difficult to quarrel with these 
conclusions. 

The authors acknowledge their use of 
studies of the politics of approximately 
thirty cities which have been published 
by the Joint Center for Urban Studies of 
Harvard University and Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and state that 
“our reliance upon them has been more 
extensive than the footnotes indicate.” 
The inaccuracies and overgeneralizations 
regarding the reviewer’s city lead him to 
question the accuracy of some of the 
material relating to other cities The 
material quoted (pp 41, 43) from Robert 
H. Binstock’s A Report on Politics in 
Worcester, Massachusetts is not entirely 
accurate. Having read Mr. Binstock’s 
complete report, it is obvious to this 
reviewer that Mr. Binstock was beguiled 
by a well-known Worcester politician. 
This reviewer is somewhat critical of City 
Politics in that the authors apparently 
have placed heavy reliance upon reports 
of the politics of cities prepared by gradu- 
ate students inexperienced in practical 
politics who may have been fed question- 
able information by unreliable sources. 

In their discussion of proportional repre- 
sentation (PR) the authors write: “In 
Worcester, Massachusetts, where it was 
tried from 1947 to 1960, PR produced a 
council in which two minority groups— 
Jews and Yankees—were represented” (p. 
97). To set the record straight, PR and 
council manager government were adopted 
in a referendum in 1947, but PR was not 
used as the method of voting until 1949 
and was last used in 1959. In addition 
to Jews and Yankees, two other minority 
groups were represented on the council 
under PR: French and Italian councilors. 

This reviewer also must be critical of 
the authors’ tendency to overgeneralize. 
On page 14 they write: “Middle-class 
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people demand good schools and integrity 
in government.” While this statement is 
generally true, there have been many ex- 
ceptions to it. On page 71 appears the 
following sentence: “State Senator John 
Powers has as much to say about its 
[Boston’s] affairs as does Mayor John 


Collins.” This statement is very mis- 
leading. Senator Powers, Senate Presi- 
dent, undoubtedly possesses far more 


power than Mayor Collins over Boston 
matters where approval of the General 
Court (Legislature) is needed, but in 
comparison to Mayor Collins possesses 
relatively little or no power over Boston 
matters which do not require the approval 
of the General Court. 

The specific criticisms raised above do 
not detract from the over-all quality of 
City Politics, which is well written and 
provides valuable insight into the political 
system of cities not found in the typical 
city-government textbook. 

JOSEPH ZIMMERMAN 

Professor of Government 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute 

Worcester 

Massachusetts 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Rosatyn Hiccins The Development of 
International Law through the Political 
Organs of the United Nations. Pp. xx, 
402, New York Oxford University 
Press, under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1963. 
$8.80. 

This work is based upon studies for 
the doctorate at Yale University and Cam- 
bridge University. Dr. Higgins is a mem- 
ber of the research staff of Chatham 
House. The volume includes an examina- 
tion of the development of international 
law as viewed from the topical stand- 
points of statehood, domestic jurisdiction, 
recognition, the use of force, and treaties. 
The political organs of the United Nations 
include the Security Council, the General 
Assembly, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil and the Trusteeship Council. The 
International Law Commission and the 
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International Court of Justice are regarded 
as legal organs and are thus not “political.” 
The Introduction gives a careful discussion 
of the relation between law and politics 
especially as the Charter of the United 
Nations is concerned. The book is ar- 
ranged in five parts, and it carries the 
text of the United Nations Charter and 
an excellent bibliography. 

Part I deals with “The Concept of 
Statehood in United Nations Practice.” 
Original and subsequent members are dis- 
cussed in the light of accepted criteria 
for statehood. Besides the need for uni- 
versality and the goal of promoting world 
peace, membership should take into consid- 
eration self-determination and the smooth 
working of the organization itself In Part 
II on “The Concept of Domestic Jurisdic- 
tion in United Nations Practice,” there is 
an examination of the claims which favor or 
oppose jurisdiction of the United Nations. 
In this connection consideration is given 
to such notable points as human rights, 
colonialism, and self-determination. United 
Nations practice in regard to recognition, 
representation, and credentials is the sub- 
ject of Part OI. Special attention is 
given to the cases of China, Hungary 
after 1956, Iraq (1958), Yemen (1962), 
and the Congo (Leopoldville). The au- 
thor notes that state membership in the 
United Nations does not obligate member 
states to recognize the government of the 
state admitted. 

There is an extensive discussion of “The 
Legal Limits to the Use of Force” accord- 
ing to the practice of the United Nations 
(Part IV, pp. 167-237). The author lists 
six categories of claims where the use 
of force is illegal and eight situations 
where the use of force is to be regarded 
as legal. With regard to the use of force 
by the United Nations such action has 
concerned aggression, breach of the peace, 
and threat to peace. It is argued that the 
international community is entitled to use 
force—even while not carrying out en- 
forcement action as such—where force is 
being used as incidental to police action, 
to give effect to interim measures, and 
to enforce judicial decisions. Arguments 
and claims against the legality of the use 
of force center around the points of self- 
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defence, no violation of the Charter, in- 
fringement of domestic jurisdiction, and 
ulira vires as to the instrument of 
authority relied upon. 

In her discussion of the United Nations 
practice relating to the law of treaties 
Mrs. Higgins gives an admirable review 
of points of international law involved. 
This study of many points where interna- 
tional organization and international law 
are mutually helpful and dependent—as 
re-enforced with useful documentation and 
notes—is a major contribution to scholar- 
ship. ‘The work should have wide use 
in view of the vital aspects of the problems 
of world peace involved. 

J. EUGENE HARLEY 

Emeritus Professor of Political Science 

University of Southern California 


ARTHUR LEE Burns and Nina HEATH- 
cote. Peace-Keeping by U. N. Forces: 
From Sueg to the Congo. Pp. ix, 256. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, for 
the Center of International Studies, 
Princeton University, 1963. $6.00. 


A few years ago the suggestion that the 
nations of the world should take serious 
steps to prepare themselves and the United 
Nations for continuous operations of inter- 
national police forces was regarded as 
idealistic dreaming. Today we have a 
growing literature concerning “peace- 
keeping” in response to the various crises 
in the Afro-Asian world where the United 
Nations Peace Forces have been requested. 
Theorists are trying to work out a con- 
sistent theory of international interven- 
tion in keeping with the Charter of the 
United Nations and the realities of world 
politics. Every situation is different, re- 
quiring a great deal of ingenuity of 
response to the crisis. Most political 
scientists would agree with the authors 
that some generally accepted rules of pro- 
cedure for peace-keeping operations would 
greatly facilitate the effectiveness of the 
United Nations in its response to each 
crisis. The difficulty is reaching agree- 
ment on what even these general pro- 
cedures and preparations should be. 

Burns and Heathcote bring out well the 
variety and complexity of peace-keeping 
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operations that the United Nations has 
already been engaged in—from the Middle 
East to the Congo. Apparently they con- 
sider the action in Korea as a separate 
type—that is, a vicarious deployment of 
force by the West through the United 
Nations. This distinction recognizes the 
significance of the “third force” character 
of peace-keeping operations. Within 
peace-keeping itself are found the Middle 
Eastern United Nations Emergency Force 
(UNEF), essentially a mediating function, 
and the Congo policing action that became 
for a short time an actual military of- 
fensive force. The authors sensibly pre- 
dict the probability of expanded military 
requests, such as the recent Cyprus United 
Nations operation. The wisdom of their 
suggestions for preliminary planning under 
the Security Council and the Secretary 
General’s office for designated United Na- 
tions forces and for methods of financing 
and control is shown by both the Congo 
operation and the Cyprus difficulties, 

The book offers a substantial amount of 
carefully researched conclusions on the 
various stages of the Congo operation 
and will be of special interest to both 
international lawyers and Africanists in 
this regard. The authors’ greatest weak- 
ness is their legalistic tendency either to 
oversimplify or to ignore political forces 
and arguments of great bearing on the 
ultimate settlement of legal questions. 
For example, the critical closing of the 
airfields by the United Nations at the 
time of Kasavubu’s triumph over Lu- 
mumba was not exactly “impartial” (p. 
22), although the outcome proved ulti- 
mately to be beneficial. Nothing is said 
about the tragic death of Hammarskjöld 
and the forces that clearly had much to 
do with his fatal accident. Little atten- 
tion is given to the tremendously impor- 
tant role of the Union Miniere in propping 
up Tshombe, and the question of United 
Nations capacity to deal with interna- 
tional investment interests is relegated to 
further study (p. 154). The lack of an 
index is unfortunate in a book like this. 

These are, however, minor points con- 
cerning a book that does a great deal of 
valuable ground-breaking for a very im- 
portant new field of building and keeping 
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peace in the tension-filled emerging areas 
of the world. 
GEORGE W. SHEPHERD 
Associate Professor of 
International Relations 
University of Denver 


D. W. Bowetr. The Law of International 
Institutions. Pp. xviii, 347 New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. $11.00. 


In the past, texis, and more broadly 
work, in the field of international organi- 
zation have often left the impression that 
the United Nations was the only significant 
contemporary international organization. 
Fortunately, this situation is changing, and 
Mr. Bowett’s book is an example. Its 
scope is truly comprehensive; it covers 
the full spectrum of international organiza- 
tions, both global and regional and politi- 
cal and technical The book amply por- 
trays how extensive and significant the 
growth of international organization has 
been. 

Given the magnitude of the undertaking, 
it would be surpnsing if the book were 
not uneven. The author appears to be 
most at home when dealing with Western 
European organizations and legal institu- 
tions. The treatment of the non-Western 
European regional organizations is the 
weakest. The quality of the sections 
dealing with the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies is somewhere in be- 
tween these extremes, with the treatment 
of the agencies being the better of the 
two. There are, unfortunately, some 
curious lacunae. The list of specialized 
agencies does not include the International 
Development Association, and that agency 
is not mentioned in the text, although it 
appears on a United Nations chart which 
is reproduced in the book. The author 
asserts that the United Nations has estab- 
lished a Capital Development Fund (p 
55) and that complaints concerning viola- 
tion of trade-union rights’ are frequently 
submitted to an independent Fact-Finding 
and Conciliation Commisison created by 
the International Labor Organization. 
Neither statement is accurate The sec- 
tion on the Cominform implies that that 
organization is still in éxistence 
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In several places the treatment is overly 
formal. The consideration of the Organi- 
zation of American States contains no 
mention of the problems of the “colossus 
of the North,” and that of the specialized 
agencies, no mention of that fact that the 
Soviet bloc does not belong to the financial 
institutions. The section on trusteeship 
gives no hint of the extent of the applica- 
tion of the system. Thus, while the book 
gives a comprehensive picture, in several 
instances it is an inaccurate or misleading 
one. 

The best section in the book is the last, 
in which the author analyzes common 
institutional patterns. The comparative 
survey of the institutional patterns of the 
specialized agencies is next best. Else- 
where the book consists of seriatim de- 
scription, often rather pedestrian. But in 
these two sections one obtains a glimpse 
of the power and potentiality of the 
comparative study of international organi- 
zations. This glimpse is exciting and of 
considerable value, and the description is, 
after all, a necessary first step in analysis. 

On balance then, the book is more to 
be praised for the grandeur of its con- 
ception and for the windows it opens 
than to be criticized for the flaws in its 
execution 

HAROLD KARAN JACOBSON 

Associate Professor of Political Science 

University of Michigan 


K. H. Sivert (Ed.). Expectant Peoples: 
Nationalism and Development. Pp. xii, 
489. New York: Random House, 1963. 
$6.95. 


This collection of essays by the Amer- 
ican Universities Field Staff on twelve 
lands in varied conditions of national de- 
velopment provides intelligently useful, if 
not startlingly new, insights into their 
‘respective problems. In an excessively 
ponderous introduction, redeemed occa- 
sionally by flashes of acuity, K. H. Silvert 
sets the stage for the unifying theme of 
the several enquiries. The world is in 
the process of change, and nationalism is 
“intrinsic to the development process.” 
Expressing itself in the state, nationalism 
is the ultimate arbiter of societal conflicts 


Continuity and Change 
in Latin America 
EDITED BY JOHN J. JOHNSON 


These papers investigate the roles played by change 
and resistance to aage in contemporary Latın 
America. The contributors, representing the disci- 
plines of history, political science, anthropology, and 
sociology, examine in detail recent changes in the 
status and behavior of eight selected social groups: 
villagers, the military, rural labor, industrial | labor, 
industrialists, students, writers, and artists. In 
somewhat different form, the papers were among 
those presented at a Conference on ee and 
Change in Latin America sponsored by the SSRC- 
ACLS Joint Committee on Latin American Studies 
in January 1963. $6.75 


African Socialism 


EDITED BY WILLIAM H. FRIEDLAND 
AND CARL G. ROSBERG, JR. 


Eleven authorities on contemporary Africa examine 
African Socialism both as a general phenomenon and 
in its individual national forms. In Part I general 
aspects of African Socialism are discussed by a soci- 
ologist, an economist, a political scientist, an anthro- 
pologist, a European Socialist, and a leading Soviet 
Africanist. Part II consists of detailed studies of 
the differing national programs of Ghana, Guinea, 
Mali, Senegal, and Tanganyika. An Appendix as- 
sembles key statements on African Socialism by 

rominent African leaders, as well as a historically 
important unpublished article by George Padmore. 
Hoover Institution Publications. $6.75 
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VOLUME IV: 


NOW COMPLETE The guns cease killing and the saving 
with the publication of Vol. IV of life from famine begins, 1939-1963. 


This volume concludes former President 
Hoover’s monumental, moving, and dra- 
* matic narrative of how the American 
people, through personal sacrifice and 
self-denial, have saved the lives of more 


than 1,800,000,000 people during the 
past half-century. 
MAY 15 $7.50 
AMERICA \ Vol. It Introduction. The Relief of Belgium 


and Northern Franca, 1914-1930 


The record of the beginning of intercon- 
tinental economic aid through the creation 
of the American Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. 
BY 
Vol. I Famine in Forty-Five Nations. Organ- 


HERBERT HOOVER ization Behind the Front, 1914-1923 


Mr. Hoover’s years as United States Food 
* Administrator after World War |. $7.50 


Vol. Is Famine in Forty-Five Nations. The 
Battle on the Front Line, 1914-1923 


The postwar activities of the American Re- 
tief Administration and its affillated charit- 
$7.50 


Published by REGNERY able organizations. 
114 W. Illinols St, e Chicago 60610 4 VOL. BOXED SET 
$30.00 
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resulting from the change to modernism— 
the glue that keeps society together. Part 
of its nature, he says, remains structurally 
and functionally unchanged wherever it 
appears. But nationalism does not follow 
a strict line of umilinear, sequential de- 
velopment whose future can easily be pre- 
dicted. It is affected not only by how 
a people originally “sees” the world, but 
also by its demographic, economic, mili- 
tary, ideological, and international pres- 
sures. In this sense, each nationalism is 
unique, and there is “no logical necessity 
to state that societies must undergo mod- 
ernization in fulfilment of some kind of 
social teleology” in a fixed way. He con- 
cludes that there is a relationship between 
national values and industrial development, 
but that one may not be able to predict 
what the socially cohesive elements or type 
of economic organization may be in such 
situations. Still, the conclusion is that 
the requisite for self-sustaining, healthy 
development for these countries is a de- 
gree of freedom which is necessary to 
make rational decisions. 

One is left with the partly historical, 
partly journalistic accounts of Afghanistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Bolivia, Indonesia, the 
Philippines, the Arab World, Brazil, India, 
the Republic of South Africa, Argentina, 
Israel, and Japan. These are handled well, 
but with no rigid adherence to the 
analytical structure set up by the team. 
Yet they severally do illustrate the com- 
plexity of forces affecting their national 
style. To that degree the emergent lands 
indicate a “Byzantine complication” of 
desires and may traverse “innumerable 
detours and dead ends.” Anyone who 
approaches this book is likely to be fa- 
miliar with one or more lands, but will 
find it profitable to compare this knowl- 
edge with experiences of other developing 
countries. In a world of rising expecta- 
tions, these essays show that one can 
neither be cavalierly optimistic in project- 
ing automatically successful futures for 
these lands, nor duly upset at their next 
terrible “crisis.” The cake of custom has 
been broken, and nationalism, however 
anachronistic to some intellectuals, is a 
prime force in the world today. These 
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essays are useful in tracing its varying 
manifestations and nuances. 
WALLACE SOKOLSKY 
Instructor in History 
New York University 
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CHARLES and BARBARA JeLAvicn (Eds.). 
The Balkans in Transition: Essays on 
the Development of Balkan Life and 
Politics since the Eighteenth Century. 
Pp. xvii, 451. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 
1963. $8.50. 

This handsome volume comprises papers 
delivered initially three and a half years 
ago at a conference at the University of 
California, Berkeley. As is inevitable in 
any such collaborative effort, there are 
great discrepancies of point of view, level 
of learning, and subtlety of mind among 
the authors, yet nearly every essay adds 
something of value to the existing litera- 
ture in English, and several of them do 
far more than that by asking new ques- 
tions and analyzing familiar facts accord- 
ing to new principles. It is, in fact, a very 
distinguished collection of essays, and a 
worthy advertisement of the great ad- 
vances made in Balkan studies in this 
country during the past generation. 

Two essays particularly attracted the 
reviewer. The first, by Stanford J. Shaw, 
“The Ottoman View of the Balkans,” 
offers, in tantalizingly brief compass, a 
dynamic analysis of the changing relations 
between Ottoman institutions, cliques, and 
classes. Shaw far surpasses the classical 
but all too simple scheme propounded in 
1913 by Albert Lybyer, which has, never- 
theless, tended ever since to dominate our 
thinking about Ottoman institutions. My 
main complaint is that Shaw’s insights 
need further development and testing, for 
what he says here is too scant to illustrate 
and support his generalizations adequately. 

The second particularly attractive essay 
is by Traian Stoianovich, “The Social 
Foundations of Balkan Politics, 1750- 
1941.” This is a much longer piece of 
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fifty pages, compared to Shaw’s nineteen. 
It suffers from overambitious efforts to 
generalize from Balkan to all revolution- 
ary situations in a fashion that did not 
strike me as either necessary or plausible. 
But Stoianovich’s observations upon the 
processes whereby an effective symbiosis 
between the various elements of Ottoman 
society broke down, and his analysis of 
the successive efforts Balkan politicians 
made to cope with the new world pressing 
in upon them from the West, seem to me 
shrewd, illuminating, and convincing in 
almost every case. 

Virtues in the other essays are easy to 
point out: the extremely useful economic 
statistics for the years since 1885 assem- 
bled by Nicolas Spulber (pp. 360-368), 
for example, or the admirably informative 
essays on the modern Greek and Balkan 
Slavic literatures by C. A. Trypanis and 
Albert B. Lord, respectively. Some, but 
not all, of the essays have bibliographies 
appended which, for anyone who does not 
keep up with recent publication in the 
field, will prove extremely valuable. 

All in all, it seems scarcely an exag- 
geration to suggest that with this volume 
Balkan historical study in the United 
States can be declared fully of age, having 
cast off the naïve nationalistic vituperation 
which so disfigured earlier work. The 
editors and contributors deserve warm 
congratulations. 

Warum H McNem. 

Chairman 

Department of History 

University of Chicago 


Ricuarp Hrscocxs. Poland: Bridge for 
the Abyss?: An Interpretation of Devel- 
opments in Postwar Poland. Pp. vi, 
359, New York: Oxford University 
Press,,1963. No price. 


Most Western writers who in 1957-1959 
discussed the meaning of the Polish events 
of 1956 hopefully viewed them as a prel- 
ude to a further liberalization of the 
Polish regime, as well as to its closer rela- 
tionship with the West. Today the “Polish 
October” is more often interpreted as but 
a dramatic culmination of the 1954-1956 
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thaw during which most of the concessions 
to the public mind subsequently attributed 
to Władysław Gomulka had already been 
made under his predecessors. For, after a 
short liberal honeymoon, nearly all such 
concessions have been taken back: there 
certainly is less freedom of public ex- 
pression in Poland now than in the summer 
of 1956 and more party control over all 
fields of life except farming. In addition, 
an ideological war against the Western 
culture has been openly declared by 
Gomulka who solemnly warned the nation 
of the corrosive influence of the decaying 
bourgeois world. Officially formulated in 
1963, but in fact practiced much earlier, 
the “new” policy aims at loosening and 
eventually breaking Poland’s moral and 
cultural ties with the West. Hence no 
role of bridge for the Poles between the 
two camps. 

Notwithstanding the evidence, Professor 
Hiscocks of the University ‘of Manitoba 
believes that “what has been going on in 
Poland recently . . . may provide a valu- 
able point of contact, perhaps even a 
bridge, between the two groups of so- 
cieties.” This thesis plainly reflects the 
passionate desire of Polish intellectuals— 
not excluding the more liberal-minded 
party intelligentsia—to act as intermedi- 
aries between the two camps: a task for 
which the Poles may well be eminently 
qualified Eduard Benes nourished the 
same dream for Czechoslovakia twenty 
years ago. 

Mr. Hiscocks’ “interpretation of devel- 
opments in postwar Poland” is based upon 
the impressions he collected during his 
five trips to that country. To be sure, his 
book was finished more than a year ago 
and could not discuss the latest party 
moves—though to experienced observers 
they were fully predictable. One wonders 
whether he would have maintained his 
standpoint had he visited Poland after 
1961, the grave of many liberal illusions. 

Apart from its idealistically wishful in- 
terpretation of events, Mr. Hiscock’s 
Poland is a valuable contnbution to the 
literature on the subject. It contains a 
great deal of historical data most other 
writers have not bothered to notice. It 
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is a vividly written book by a friend to the 
Polish cause who does his best to under- 
stand the yearnings and anxieties of the 
Polish people. It will be read with inter- 
est and sympathy for the author’s views. 
What a pity that neither Gomulka nor his 
superior Khrushchev will follow Hiscock’s 
advice! 
Jan WsZELAKI 
American University 


STEPHEN FISCHER-GALATI (Ed.). Eastern 
Europe in the Sixties. Pp. xiii, 239. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1963. 
$6.00. 


This volume is a welcome contribution 
to East European studies. In a way it 
may be regarded as a sequel to the seven- 
volume. study of East European countries 
sponsored by the Mid-European Studies 
Center in.1957, but this one is more con- 
cise and also more analytic. It focuses on 
specific problems rather than attempting to 
give a detailed description of conditions in 
the seven countries of the area. 

According to the editor, the most 
important tendency of change in eastern 
Europe since 1957 is the growing maturity 
of the economic systems. These develop- 
ments, he notes, have made a modus 
vivendi possible for the populations, yet at 
the same time have also compounded the 
problems of the political leadership by 
releasing new social forces and by creat- 
ing complex economic systems in an erą 
not adequately endowed with strategic 
raw materials. The least important—and 
one may take exception to this view—have 
been the changes in the relationship be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the East 
European countries. The editor concludes 
that most of the latter “continue in their 
state as satellites” (p. ix). Whatever de- 
gree of independence the satellites enjoy 
is ultimately derived from the Soviet 
Union, which, “for broad strategic reasons 
tolerates the insolent defection of Al- 
bania,” Tito’s independent existence, and 
Gomulka’s polycentric communism. (p. ix). 
The editor feels that local forces are not 
to be credited for recent manifestations of 
independence, and that “polycentrism” and 
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“independent action” do not pose a serious 
threat to bloc unity. 

The first topic to be treated in the vol- 
ume is the new social order. The informed 
essay—by Wayne S. Vucinich—deals with 
changing social structures and values. The 
same section includes a thorough de- 
scription of the educational system in each 
individual country by Marin V. Pundeff. 

The second section includes three essays 
on economy: agriculture (L. A. D. Dellin), 
industry (Stanley J. Zyzniewski), and 
trade (Jan Wszelaki). What emerges 
from these essays is the partial success of 
programs of enforced economic growth. 
Yet, while eastern Europe became partially 
industrialized, the perennial problem of 
agricultural production has not been 
solved, and with all emphasis on economic 
integration and regional autarchy, the area 
continues to depend on the West for 
modern industrial equipment and strategic 
raw materials, Indeed, one of the most 
striking developments in recent years has 
been an expansion of trade with the 
“capitalist” countries. 

The section on politics is introduced by 
Andrew Gyorgy. He perceptively notices 
some of the most subtle changes in the 
internal political structure. In most coun- 
tries terror ceased to be a standard method 
of government, and “police readiness is of 
a potential, rather than actual character” 
(p. 188). The stability of the present 
system rests on profound apathy. As to 
bloc relationships and “liberalization,” 
Gyorgy shares the editors opinion. 
Changes in this direction are viewed essen- 
tially as tactical, designed by a Soviet 
leadership “operating along the lines of a 
great strategic continuity” (p. 194). 

The last two essays in the volume are 
the work of William E. Griffith and Hans 
E. Tutsch respectively. Griffith, unlike 
Fischer-Galati and Gyorgy, points out the 
increasing diversity of bloc relations. 
However, he warns that this does not 
necessarily mean a tendency toward the 
“Right.” The majority of East European 
Communist countries is neither “Leftist” 
nor “Rightist” but “Centrist,” that is, 
follows the Khrushchev line in interna- 
tional affairs without necessarily following 
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it in domestic politics. The last of the 
essays—by Tutsch—deals with the rela- 
tions of eastern Europe with the non- 
Communist world and is most notable for 
its treatment of the role of nationalism in 
shaping East European attitudes and 
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STEPHEN Xypis. Greece and the Great 
Powers: Prelude to the “Truman Doc- 
trine.” Pp. xvi, 758, xxi. Thessaloniki: 
Institute for Balkan Studies, 1963. 
$10.00. 

Here is the detailed story of the suc- 
cessive events delimiting Greece’s postwar 
position in world affairs. The study com- 
bines international diplomacy, international 
organization, and international strategic 
considerations. Primarily involved are the 
major powers, although some of Greece’s 
problems spilled over into the United 
Nations. The book goes beyond conven- 
tional diplomatic history, to include aspects 
of the propaganda battle wherein the 
masses are appealed to over the heads of 
ministers. 

The author takes up 1944 for an intro- 
ductory background and to cover the 
Anglo-Russian agreement of that year. 
The record of the relationships with Greece 
after 1945, requiring some five hundred 
pages, discloses in particular the growing 
interest of the United States. Important 
conferences beginning on the eve of the 
Yalta Conference preceded the American 
decision to support Greece. For the 
United States, some of the issues concern- 
ing Greece—political, economic, and other 
-~represented issues of marginal nature. 
With the withdrawal of Britain, the United 
States inevitably was thrown into the posi- 
tion of having to aid Greece—and Turkey. 
A brief era of international collaboration 
followed Britain’s withdrawal from Greece. 
But the Cold War had begun before the 
Paris Peace Conference met, late in 1946. 
By this time, moreover, the failure of the 
United Nations in political issues arising 
between the great powers had to be 
admitted. 
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The problem studied here is that of 
Greece, not of Greece and Turkey. But 
the evolution of the Truman Doctrine 
for the defense of Greece and Turkey is 
presented. The Turkish Straits are in- 
cluded (pp. 175-180, 285-293), drawn 
from the State Department’s publication 
of the early exchanges of notes that pro- 
duced the Cold War and the Truman Doc- 
trine. Use of the several monographs 
covering the question of the Straits in the 
nineteenth century would have supplied 
the author with wider backgrounds for 
this important problem. Greek foreign 
policy is drawn from manuscript mate- 
rials of 1941 to 1947, most of them 
hitherto unpublished. The author suggests 
that he had to underrepresent the Soviet 
positions, the diplomatic materials in the 
Greek archives proving inadequate for that 
phase of the study. There were less fre- 
quent communications between Athens 
and Moscow than between Athens and 
London or Washington. Monographs and 
articles from several languages serve as 
secondary sources. The footnotes require 
some 125 pages. There is a useful 
appendix. 

VERNON J. PURYEAR 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Davis 


Jacques May. The Ecology of Manu- 
trition in Five Countries of Eastern and 
Central Europe. Pp. xviii, 292. New 
York: Hafner, 1963. $10.50. 

The central theme of this most interest- 
ing study consists of detailed data on local 
diets, food production, surplus and defi- 
ciencies, exports and imports of food prod- 
ucts, and environmental capabilities of 
increased production as associated with 
East Germany, Poland, Yugoslavia, Al- 
bania, and Greece. Dr. Jacques M. May, 
the author of this study, combines the 
qualifications of an M D. with those of a 
geographer and is well known for his 
many contributions in scholarly journals 
and for several books studying the dis- 
tribution of disease and the ecology of 
malnutrition. The United States Army 
Natick Laboratories and its Earth Sciences 
Division under its chief, Dr. Peveril Meigs, 
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have furthered Dr. May’s work as a con- 
tribution to the analysis of the geography 
of food. 

Even though the countries studied differ 
widely from one another with respect to 
their geography, all of them have in 
common their dependency on food imports 
and an inadequate food diet. All five 
countries have an inadequate farm land 
per capita and insufficient capital to in- 
crease the productivity of the land. Greece 
differs most from the other four countries, 
especially in climate, economic system, 
and crop emphasis. 

The organization of the book is remark- 
ably uniform and covers the same topics 
for each country, such as an analysis of 
food resources, diet types, adequacy of 
food resources, nutritional disease patterns, 
and a brief conclusion. Each country 
study has a carefully prepared list of 
selected references and a series of valuable 
statistical compilations, Simply con- 
structed clear black-and-white maps add to 
the value of the country studies. 

Dr. May’s study has added much to our 
knowledge of this highly critical and often 
underestimated part of Europe. A thor- 
ough knowledge of the food geography 
of these five countries, besides bringing 
little-known facts to the interested public’s 
attention, is of importance to any serious 
student of the rapidly shifting scene in 
East-Central Europe. The initiative taken 
by Dr. May may also bring long-term 
results. Anyone studying various social- 
economic-political aspects of individual 
countries cannot help being impressed by 
the impact of the food geography on a 
balanced view of the respective country 
under study. 

GEORGE W. HOFFMAN 

Professor of Geography 

University of Texas 


José M. SAncuez. Reform and Reaction: 
The Politico-Religious Background of 
the Spanish Civil War. Pp. xii, 241. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1964. $6.00, 


In his Reform and Reaction, Dr. José 
M. Sanchez has analyzed the political im- 
plications of the Spanish religious question 
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from the rise of anticlericalism to the 
outbreak of the Spanish Civil War in 1936. 
Spanish liberalism became so completely 
identified with anticlericalism that “anti- 
clericalism became the only distinguishing 
characteristic of the Spanish Liberal” (p. 
16). And since “Catholicism and the 
Church have been intimately connected 
with the lives of all Spaniards since the 
Middle Ages,” the Spanish Church has 
become “a state within a state” (pp. vii- 
viii). Consequently, the “separation” of 
Church and State has meaning only in 
totalitarian states, where the “free exer- 
cise of religion is crushed” (p. viii). 

Dr. Sanchez accurately defines anti- 
clericalism as “a feeling directed against 
the clergy and the Church, as an institu- 
tion, particularly against their political 
role” (p. 16). “There has never been any 
anticlericalism without clericalism,” but 
the persecution of the Church by the 
Liberals and Radicals produced successive 
church-burnings throughout the nineteenth 
century. Incendiary activities were not 
restricted to the time of the Second 
Spanish Republic, but there were more of 
them during that time because of the 
action of the anarchists. 

The Church played a political role in 
Spain all during the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries and became more directly 
political in the Second Republic as a 
result of the anticlerical measures of the 
Socialists and Republicans. The clerical 
party, led by Angel Herrera Oria, editor of 
El Debate, the leading Catholic journal, 
founded Catholic Action as its political 
arm and participated in the victory of 
the Confederación Expafiolu de Derechas 
Auténamas (CEDA) which marked the 
swing of the country to the Right (Chapter 
11). The failure of the conservatives to 
co-operate with the Republicans drove the 
latter into a coalition with the extremists 
of the Left, and the Spanish Civil War 
began. 

Dr. Sanchez has presented an interesting, 
valuable, and objective analysis of events 
in Spain during the Second Republic as 
they affected the Church and the clerical 
reaction to it. He has well benefited by 
the publication of memoirs which has fol- 
lowed the conclusion of the Spanish Civil 
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War and has based his study on extensive 
documentary, autobiographical, periodical, 
and secondary material. 
REA MARSH SMITH 

Department of History 

Rollins College 

Winter Park 

Florida 


Gorpon Wricut. Rural Revolution in 
-, France: The Peasantry in the Twentieth 
Century. Pp. xi, 271. Stanford, Calif.: 
Stanford University Press, 1964. $6.00. 


This book follows the evolution of the 
French peasantry from a passive to an 
active and organized force, politically 
powerful and occasionally demagogic. Al- 
though earlier attitudes are described, the 
largest part of the book deals with develop- 
ments beginning in the 1930’s when the 
depression stirred the peasants into a col- 
lective consciousness. 

The subject is broad and complex, but 
the author carries the reader easily through 
the formation of numerous agrarian organi- 
zations and skillfully traces the interrela- 
tionships between them, the political 
parties, and governments. Other topics 
treated include the effects on agricultural 
policy of price and production crises and 
the “peasantist ideal,” which has seen in 
“smallownership” a social bulwark to be 
defended at all costs. The latter still has 
the support of peasants and politicians. 
Until recently it has inhibited governments 
from coming to grips with reform of the 
agrarian structure. France’s peasantry 
is still too numerous, too inefficient, and 
socially and economically deprived. 

Since World War II, however, enormous 
strides have been made in adapting French 
agriculture to the modern era. But it is 
one of the merits of Professor Wnight’s 
book that he looks behind the statistics 
of increased productivity, mechanization, 
and consolidation of small holdings to find 
the real significance of France’s rural 
revolution in the emergence of a new 
peasant elite. These are the younger men 
now moving into farmers’ organizations 
and politics to challenge their elders’ lead- 
ership. They have rejected much of the 
latter’s traditionalism, even to questioning 
such sacred doctrines as “property rights” 


‘and “rugged individualism.” 
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With the 
government, they have started tackling the 
problem of structural reform. If, as 
Wright concludes, their influence is at 
present primarily psychological, it could 
bring far-reaching social and economic 
change to the peasantry and the whole 
nation. 

This is a well-written and important 
book not only in its conclusion, but in the 
material it presents. The assessments, for 
example, of Vichy France’s agricultural 
program, of the role of the Jeunesse Agri- 
cole Chrétienne in shaping the new peasant 
elite, the descriptions of peasant agitators 
and leaders are all unique contributions 
These and much of the book’s authority 
come from interviews or firsthand observa- 
tion. An appendix describing six rural 
communities provides valuable footnotes to 
the author’s more general conclusions. 
Maps and especially photographs are wel- 
come additions to a scholarly work that 
will appeal to all interested in the problems 
facing modern France. 

CHARLES K. WARNER 

Associate Professor of History 

Middlebury College 


James Storinc. Norwegian Democracy. 
Pp ix, 246. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1963. $1.95. 


Although Norway is often pointed to as 
a model democracy, surprisingly little has 
been available in English regarding its 
political institutions. Professor Storing’s 
authoritative book will help to fill this gap. 
As the author indicates, much of the insti- 
tutional fabric and many of the procedural 
arrangements of Norwegian democracy are 
not dissimilar from those found in other 
Western countries, notably the United 
Kingdom. But the combination of judicial 
review and separation of powers with a 
cabinet form of government does give the 
Norwegian government a distinctive char- 
acter which should interest the political 
scientist. 

This book covers a wide range of topics, 
including descriptions of the institutions 
and practices associated with the legisla- 
tive, executive, administrative, and judicial 
functions of the national government. The 
role of the political parties is sketched, 
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and there are brief surveys of Norwegian 
practice in the fields of social legislation 
and economic planning. A chapter is also 
devoted to the impact of postwar events 
on Norwegian foreign policy. Professor 
Storing’s shrewd comments on the Nor- 
wegian political scene demonstrate his 
familiarity with the country and its institu- 
tions. His book provides a wealth of 
material on election procedure, the struc- 
ture of the executive branch, local govern- 
ment, and the courts. 

Although the author deals with the dis- 
solution problem, his treatment seems un- 
necessarily brief, given the major im- 
portance of the issue. One of the unusual 
features of the Norwegian constitution is 
its lack of provision for dissolution of the 
parliament. Had the author written his 
book following last year’s political turmoil 
in Norway, he might have revised his view 
that “umder present circumstances the 
Cabinet does not seem to be hampered by 
the lack of a power of dissolution.” The 
1963 crisis provoked a great deal of con- 
fused political maneuvering, culminating in 
the fall of the Labor government, a short- 
lived reign by a nonsocialist coalition, and 
the return of Labor to power. All of this 
took place because the tiny Socialist 
People’s party could swing the balance 
on a vote of confidence. The threat of 
political paralysis and the frustrations in- 
herent in this parliamentary impasse have 
convinced most Norwegians that some 
method of discussion is essential. Al- 
though the Labor party opposes the non- 
socialist-sponsored constitutional amend- 
ment which would give the parliament the 
right to dissolve itself by majority vote, it, 
too, recognizes the need for a constitutional 
change and supports a proposal which pro- 
vides alternative methods for resolving 
parliamentary deadlock by dissolution. 

Ropert W. HAMERSCHLAG 

Section Chief 

European Division 

Bureau of International Commerce 

United States Department of Commerce 


Hajo Horzporn. A History of Modern 
Germany, Vol. II: 1648-1840. Pp. xii, 
531, xxvi. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1964. $10.75. 
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This is the second volume of a projected 
three-volume history of Germany by Hajo 
Holborn, the distinguished Sterling Profes- 
sor of History at Yale University. When 
the first volume, The Reformation, ap- 
peared in 1959, Professor Holborn hoped 
that he would be able to cover the period 
from 1648 to 1945 in a single volume. 
This proved to be impossible. Hence, this 
second volume covers the ground between 
1648 and 1840, leaving the story of the 
unification of Germany and the two world 
wars for the final volume now in prepara- 
tion. 

This second work has all the merits of 
the widely praised first volume. In su- 
perbly organized chapters, written in a 
graceful, fluent style, Professor Holborn 
presents two centuries of German history 
covering successive stages of the aftermath 
of the Thirty Years’ War, the growth of 
absolutism, the rise of Brandenburg-Prus- 
sia, the impact of the French Revolution 
on the Germanies, Napoleon’s part in the 
collapse of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
the reorganization of the German states 
after 1815. 

Dr. Holborn is to be congratulated for 
his emphasis on the socioeconomic factors 
in German history. This is the first major 
work in English on the subject in which 
adequate attention is given to various 
facets of German historical development 
and particularly to economic factors. In 
the past, far too much effort has been 
devoted to political narrative with the 
result that German history is presented as 
little more than accounts of leaders and 
battles, imperial elections, constitutional 
developments, and political quarrels. 

A fault in this otherwise solid work is 
Professor Holborn’s curious understate- 
ment of the role of nationalism in the 
period from 1812 to 1840, covered in the 
latter third of this volume. This was the 
era in which German cosmopolitanism was 
being succeeded by a narrow Prussian 
patriotism later to become of age in Ger- 
man nationalism. In his treatment of 
pietism, romanticism, and the Zolverein, 
all of which were closely allied with the 
rising nationalism, the author introduces 
the idea of nationalism almost as an after- 
thought. He sees German romanticists as 
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identifying the nation not with the na- 
tional state but with culture in general— 
“the Germans as guardians of the highest 
ideals of humanity.” To the romanticists, 
“German culture was imbedded in a com- 
mon European and Christian civilization.” 
This theory, projected earlier by Friedrich 
Meinecke, should be accepted cum grano 
salis because it does not quite tell the story 
in accurate terms. 

The matter of emphasis is of some sig- 
nificance. Professor Holborn devotes five 
pages to Goethe and seven pages to Kant, 
but for the “strong, untrammeled nation- 
alism” of Ernst Moritz Arndt and Turn- 
vater Ludwig Jahn he uses a total of one- 
third of a page. One might ask which 
had the more important influence in the 
long run on the German mind and German 
history: the cosmopolitanism of Goethe, 
the categorical imperative of Kant, or the 
Volkstum concept of Arndt, Jahn, and 
other apostles of that nationalism which 
assumed an irrational character later in the 
century? However, it may well be that 
Professor Holborn intends to give more 
attention in his final and concluding vol- 
ume to nationalism as a dominating factor 
in German history. 

This is a major contribution in the field 
of German history. Author and publisher 
have done a magnificent job of planning, 
writing, and production. 

Lovis L. Snyper 

Professor of History 

City College of New York 


Donato G. Rome. The Origins of Social 
Liberalism in Germany. Pp. 179. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1963. 
$5.50. 

As early as in the 1830’s and 1840's, 
when Germany began to experience eco- 
nomic growth and social dislocation, promi- 
nent German political economists saw the 
dangers inherent in Adam Smith’s doctrine 
of economic individualism, to a certain ex- 
tent responsible for mass poverty which 
created a distinct social class, the prole- 
tariat. To find an answer to this political 
problem, these men formulated a program 
of social liberalism which was to follow a 
middle course between conservative indi- 
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vidualism and leftist collectivism. Thus, 
120 years ago, such remedies were advo- 
cated as the graduated income tax, old-age 
pensions, sickness and accident insurance, 
and labor legislation. Undoubtedly, Kant’s 
categorical imperative had made a definite 
impact on the German social conscience 
only comparable to John Dewey’s influence 
on American thought. 

Our author establishes a thorough sum- 
mary, explanation, and critical evaluation 
of the origins of social liberalism in Ger- 
many. The economic changes and social 
conditions of Germany 120 years ago are 
depicted in this compendium by thought- 
provoking economists such as Heinrich 
Rau, Hausemann, Camphausen, and Bru- 
eggemann, all of them eloquent spokesmen 
for a free-enterprise philosophy. German 
social thought is forcefully portrayed in the 
light of famous men like Friedrich List 
and Robert von Mohl. German social 
liberalism is represented by thinkers such 
as Friedrich Harkort, Mevissen, and 
Biedermann. 

These writers suggested watching Eng- 
lish labor legislation without copying its 
mistakes. Political reform before social 
revolution was their leitmotiv. Accepting 
their doctrines, Bismarck introduced in 
the 1880’s social-insurance legislation which 
eighty years later is still considered social- 
istic by many in our own country. What 
was advocated 120 years ago, namely, to 
give workers an ever-increasing share in 
their management, is materialized today in 
West Germany where, in large enterprises, 
50 per cent of the Board of Directors are 
workers of that firm, and the laborer ob- 
tains life tenure after ten years of employ- 
ment with his company. And yet, although 
the contributions of these Katheder Sozial- 
isten—the professorial social reformers-—~ 
were obvious, their influence on the politi- 
cal scene remained negligible. They were 
like seed corn between the mile stones of 
the right-wing conservatives and the left- 
wing socialists with their more emotional 
mass appeal. 

The principal attraction of this book, 
scholarly, but remarkable in its readability, 
is its sound discrimination between moral 
illusions and economic blindness, and it 
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should command an audience beyond the 
academic. 
ROBERT SCHARF 
Professor of Social Sciences 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


WERNER T. Ancress. Stillborn Revolu- 
tion: The Communist Bid for Power in 
Germany, 1921-1923. Pp. xv, 513. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1963. $10.00. 


This book will appeal particularly to 
those who have wondered why Germany, 
with all its travail since 1918, did not at 
some time succumb to a Communist 
revolution. Why was it that, long before 
the National Socialists emerged as the 
supposed “saviors” of a country almost 
completely bankrupt, economically, finan- 
cially and socially, the Communists did not 
take over as they had in many other war- 
torn societies? The answer given by Mr. 
Angress is not a melodramatic one. 
Rather, it is a painstaking, scholarly 
analysis which focuses on the divisive 
forces within the leadership of the party 
and on the unrealistic approach of the 
radical movement to the German working 
class and to the traditionally important 
Social Democratic party. 

As is indicated in the title, this account 
of the abortive attempts at revolution con- 
centrates on the period from 1921 to 1923, 
with an emphasis on the failure of the up- 
risings of 1921 and 1923. The thesis of 
inept leadership is well illustrated by 
the author’s comments on the last hectic 
days of March 1921 when the putschism 
and street-fighting of the Communists was 
approaching an inevitable collapse. “On 
the same day the Rote Fahn [official 
newspaper] appealed once more to support 
the uprising. But in doing so, the paper 
hurled one vituperative insult after another 
against the leaders of the same Social 
Democratic and Independent rank and file 
whom the Communists were trying so 
hard to win as allies.” The decisive defeat 
of the Moscow-backed uprising in October 
1923 was again due to the numerous fac- 
tions within the Communist leadership and 
the failure to appeal to the working class 
and the trade unions, which preferred the 
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gradualism of the Social Democrats and 
rejected Moscow directives. 

For the serious student of modern Ger- 
many, or of communism, this book adds a 
great deal to the knowledge and under- 
standing of a short but highly decisive 
period in the history of post-World War I 
Germany. If there is any negative criti- 
cism, it is a gratuitous one from a reviewer 
who hoped that the summary might inte- 
grate the failure of the German Communist 
party by 1923 with the contemporary be- 
ginning of National Socialism. Even in 
question form, it would be of interest to 
posit the theory that the leadership of 
National Socialism was more united, more 
in tune with a basic orderliness of the 
German worker, and more ingenious in 
identifying itself with German nationalism 
and Kultur. 

RALPH F. BISCHOFF 

Professor of Law 

New York University 


Joun W. WHEELER-BENNETT. Munich: 
Prologue to Tragedy. Pp. xv, 307. Re- 
issue. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1963. $7.95. 

Originally published in 1948, the pres- 
ent reissue of Munich: Prologus to Tragedy 
is exceedingly timely and appropriate. 
The author is unquestionably the leading 
student of German militarism and diplo- 
macy in the twentieth century. But 
whereas his other major works in this 
area—Hindenburg: The Wooden Titan, 
The Nemesis of Power: The German Army 
in Politics, 1918-1945, and Brest-Litovsk: 
The Forgotten Peace, March 1918—are of 
primary interest to the student of German 
affairs, his Munich: Prologue to Tragedy 
is perennially topical and of the broadest 
interest to the student of general interna- 
tional relations. For his case study of ap- 
peasing German imperialism, culminating in 
the tragedy of Munich in 1938, delves into 
those attitudes and forces that make ap- 
peasements of totalitarian dictatorships 
inevitable, once certain policies have been 
pursued by democratic statesmen over a 
period of time. Appeasement of totali- 
tarian imperialists, as was so clearly shown 
in the case of Hitler, is not the result of 
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a sudden mistake by a democratic states- 
man, but is the logical culmination of 
wrong policies of long duration. In mas- 
terly fashion, the author has, therefore, 
wisely devoted as much attention to the 
five years preceding Munich and to the 
five months following it as he has to the 
Munich crisis itself. Two general lessons 
seem to emerge from Sir John’s study that 
go beyond the specific case study of 
Munich. First, appeasement, “a neces- 
sary and invaluable card in the game of 
diplomacy, must be played from strength 
and never from weakness” (p. 7); and 
second, that in our efforts to seek peace, 
“we must realize that a threat to the 
peace of any country is a threat to our- 
selves” (p. 437). It is quite obvious that 
these broader problems of how to deal 
with totalitarian imperialism are still with 
us, with the only difference that the power 
of the Soviet Union and Red China vastly 
exceeds that of Nazi Germany and her 
allies. Appeasement of aggressive com- 
munism is, therefore, a. more dangerous 
course of policy than was the appeasement 
of Nazi Germany. 

Apart from a new preface to the new 
edition of his book, the author has kept 
the text unchanged. Yet since his work 
was based on ample documentation, includ- 
ing the Nuremberg documents and the 
Czechoslovak State Archives, as well as 
personal research with many leading public 
figures connected with the Munich crisis, 
whatever new evidence has come to light 
since 1948 merely confirms the author’s 
general position. A reaffirmation of this 
position is particularly necessary, since the 
signs are not lacking that a white-washing 
campaign of Nazi foreign policy may be 
under way. If an eminent historian like 
A. J. P. Taylor can put forward the thesis, 
in his The Origins of rhe Second World 
Wor, that Hitler “blundered” into war, it 
may not be long before a lesser historian 
will depict Hitler as a man who deep down 
was dedicated to humanitarianism, democ- 
racy, and world peace, but who through 
unforeseen adverse circumstances slightly 
deviated from his high ideals. For this 
reason alone and for the sake of maintain- 
ing sanity and integrity of scholarship, 
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author and publisher of Munich: Prologue 
to Tragedy deserve the profound gratitude 
of all students of German history, inter- 
national politics, and diplomacy. 
Wit1amM EBENSTEIN 

Professor of Political Science 

University of California 

Santa Barbara 


AFRICA, MIDDLE EAST, AND ASIA 


GWENDOLEN M. Carter (Ed.). Five 
African States: Responses to Diversity: 
The Congo, Dahomey, the Cameroun 
Federal Republic, the Rhodesias, and 
South Africa. Pp. xiv, 643. Ithaca, 
N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1963. 
$10.00. 


In this successor to African One-Party 
States (1962), five political scientists, 
working “from a common outline provided 
by the editor,” have contributed essays on 
five diverse African states which have one 
element in common: each is strained by 
counterpressures toward internal division 
and toward unity. The justification for 
this particular volume lies in the fact that 
it provides “insight into the effect of forces 
that are present in most, if not all, of the 
African countries and, indeed, are charac- 
teristic of developing states.” Edouard 
Bustin covers the Congo, Virginia Thomp- 
son discusses Dahomey, Victor T Le Vine 
considers the Cameroun Republic, Herbert 
J. Spiro writes on the Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland, and Thomas Karis views South 
Africa. The authors “did not meet 
together or see each other’s sections,” so 
that it was the editor’s task to provide a 
framework for the volume as a whole, 
both through the provision of similar guid- 
ing outlines—presumably to facilitate com- 
parative analysis—and through a meaning- 
ful introduction. 

It is obviously impossible here to con- 
sider the merits of each of the essays indi- 
vidually. In fact, their quality is consist- 
ently high. The editor’s outline has been 
adjusted in each case to permit concentra- 
tion upon the salient features of the state; 
clearly one cannot discuss Dahomey and 
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South Africa in identical fashion. It is 
clear from the essays that the authors are 
more at home in some sections than in 
others, but this is understandable in terms 
of the wide range of topics they must 
consider: from precolonial history to eco- 
nomics, and from religion to external rela- 
tions. Each author provides an annotated 
bibliography. 

The theme of this volume is “responses 
to diversity,’ and no one who views the 
list of countries selected would deny that 
the elements of diversity are certainly 
there. But in view of the objectives of 
the book, as quoted in the opening para- 
graph of this review, the introductory sec- 
tion disappoints, for it is little more than 
a summary of general statements concern- 
ing each of the countries. One might have 
expected to find some of the special in- 
sights gained by the editor, as a result of 
reading the manuscripts, conveyed to the 
reader about to take up the book, or per- 
haps a more detailed justification for the 
selection of the states covered here, with 
some allusions to the results of the com- 
parative analyses that can be made. 

Compared to the major assets of the 
volume, however, this is but a minor point. 
This is a well-edited set of very valuable 
essays by a group of academicians who 
demonstrate a high degree of competence. 
Several of the countries considered here 
are all too often neglected and are not 
well known. The availability of this mate- 
rial alone is a matter for gratitude on the 
part of all Africanists. 

Harm J. pe BLIJ 

Associate Professor of Geography 

Michigan State University 


Cuartes F. GALLAGHER. The United 
States and North Africa: Morocco, Al- 
geria, and Tunisia. Pp. xii, 275, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1963. $5.50. 

Mr. Gallagher’s account of North Africa 
draws on his exceptionally rich background 
of knowledge about this region, acquired 
during more than ten years directly im- 
mersed in observation of the three Maghrib 
countries, most of the time as a member 
of the American Universities Field Staff. 
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His book gives compactly the geographic 
setting and Berber folk character which 
have underlain 3,000 years of history, 
then traces recorded history from the 
Phoenician, Carthaginian, and Roman 
dawn, through the coming of Arabs and 
Islamization well over a millennium ago, 
and continues with increasing detail 
through medieval, early modern, and 
eventual French colonial periods, with 
maximum attention to events since 1930. 
The first third of the book culminates in 
the pivotal period about thirty years ago, 
when French power was fully extended by 
conquest even into the last corners of 
perennial Moroccan Berber autonomy in 
the hinterland, but from which time on the 
further consolidation and intensification of 
French influence came gradually more and 
more to be opposed by twentieth-century 
nationalisms 

Accounts of the ferments and struggles, 
in differing styles, of the Neo-Destour in 
Tunisia, Istiqlal in Morocco, and the Mes- 
salists and National Liberation Front 
(FLN) in Algeria, which brought the 
present independent regimes into being, 
set the stage for the latter half of Mr. 
Gallagher’s book, where he is at his very 
best in his richly factual and thoughtful 
examination of independent North Africa’s 
condition today. 

Algeria, which had the longest (1830- 
1962) and most drastic subjection to 
France, has now rapidly lost the great 
majority of its, formerly rather massive, 
European settler population, and has be- 
come a stridently revolutionary republic. 
The desperate bleakness of profoundly dis- 
located Algeria contrasts with the rela- 
tively unscarred and calmly progressive 
quality of Tunisia, which was under 
France only from 1881 to 1956 and had, on 
the whole, a more benign experience, as 
is still sturdily attested by its essentially 
pro-French President Bourguiba. Mo- 
rocco, most lightly bui unevenly trans- 
formed by its rather brief episode as a 
French protectorate from 1912 to 1956, 
is now a problematic mixture of archaisms 
and modern tendencies. The persisting 
prestige of monarchy enables young King 
Hassan to assert personal leadership 
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against diverse contending blocs in 
Morocco’s multiparty politics. Morocco in 
its political pluralism curiously contrasts 
with the two republics, Tunisia and Algeria, 
where Bourguiba and Ben Bella head one- 
party systems. 

Among many other contemporary issues 
and trends discussed by Mr. Gallagher, we 
may mention dim practical prospects for 
the goal of Maghrib unity, which is avowed 
in principle by all three governments; 
obsolescence of Islem as a genuine source 
of values, at least among elite youth and 
for prospective national policies; and the 
shift from tentative pan-Arabism to a 
newer pan-African orientation in interna- 
tional alignments, Finally, Mr. Gallagher 
sees a strong persistence of French influ- 
ence, despite all past frictions, estrange- 
ments, and violence, even in Algeria. He 
reports and commends the continued vigor- 
ous, many-sided role of French aid and 
educational and technical co-operation 
throughout North Africa in the post-libera- 
tion era. 

Linvitt WATSON 

Associate Professor of Anthropology 

Lafayette College 


Kurt Lonpon (Ed.). New Nations in a 
Divided World: The International Rela- 
tions of the Afro-Asian States. Pp. xv, 
336. New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
for the Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies, 
George Washington University, 1963. 
$6.50. 


This record of a conference on the inter- 
national relations of the Afro-Asian states 
is divided into three parts. The first is 
concerned mainly with the development of 
Soviet doctrine on “colonialism” and “neo- 
colonialism” and the new concepts, such 
as “national democracy,” that have been 
devised to describe regimes which reject 
colonial rule but have not, as was pre- 
dicted, immediately adopted communism. 
After introductory papers by Rupert 
Emerson, Jane Degras, and Walter 
Laqueur, Folson of Ghana discusses the 
differences of interpretation concealed by 
a vocabulary that is common to Soviet 
and African writers. Herbert Dinerstein 
notes that there is now debate on policy 
toward developing countries, from which 
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a new flexibility may be expected. Maso 
Onoe from Japan considers Soviet and 
Chinese doctrine on the subject of neu- 
tralism and concludes that any show of 
readiness to tolerate it is purely tactical. 

The short second section contains three 
papers on the political characteristics of 
the new nations and one on African at- 
titudes to nonalignment. Wolfgang H. 
Kraus introduces the theme of the erosion 
of democracy. Klaus Mehnert argues 
that, for the intelligentsia, nationalism is 
a substitute for the traditional values that 
they have rejected; to this reviewer, it 
seems rather that nationalism, so far from 
being a monopoly of intellectuals, is their 
main common ground with the masses. 
Kalu Ezera discusses Nigeria’s constitu- 
tion, and Edward Blyden III, the vo- 
cabulary of contemporary African politics. 

The third and longest section deals with 
Soviet and Chinese policy, political and 
economic, towards the nonaligned world. 
Special attention is given to Ethiopia in 
a contribution by Sergius Yakobson, who 
concludes that, despite all appearances, 
the Soviet Union has so far failed there 
to dislodge the West. Warren Nutter 
shows that the total of Soviet aid is rela- 
tively small and that it is concentrated at 
a few strategic points; however, Tetsuji 
Yasuhira demonstrates that it makes the 
maximum propaganda effect. 

Roderick MacFarquhar asks in what 
ways China can be a model for other 
underdeveloped countries, and answers 
that the cohesive leadership which is 
China’s strength is the result of unique 
historical factors and cannot be readily 
imitated. Ernest Kux discusses the com- 
petition between the rival Communist 
models and the difference between Soviet 
and Chinese views on tactics in relation 
to the “third world” or “the method of 
Communist take-over.” William E. Grif- 
fith, in the only paper expressed in dif- 
ficult language, considers the reaction of 
the nonaligned countries to the Sino-Soviet 
conflict. The final paper, by Choh-Ming 
Li, discusses Communist economic devel- 
opment in China. 

Lucy MATR 

Professor of Applied Anthropology 

London School of Economics 
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GEORGIANA G. Stevens (Ed.). The 
United States and the Middle East. 
Pp. vii, 182. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964. $3.95. 


This is precisely the kind of book to be 
placed in the hands of students, the gen- 
eral reader, and all those who are con- 
cerned with the problems of the Middle 
East as they confront the United States 
today. Ably edited and dispassionately 
written, the volume consists of the papers 
which were presented to The American 
Assembly at Harriman House in October 
1963 as the basis for its consideration of 
American policies and interests in that 
troubled area. It can and should be used 
for informed consideration and discussion 
on the part of American citizens generally. 

As Mrs. Stevens notes in her introduc- 
tory “perspectives,” American interest in 
the Middle East is not of recent origin, 
although active interest and involvement 
largely stem from the era of World War 
II and the postwar period. Now there is 
an almost daily concern with the peoples 
and problems of this vital area, with 
strategy and communications, and with ac- 
cess to its resources, primarily petroleum. 
The various chapters are all written by 
well-known and established students of 
Middle Eastern affairs. William Sands has 
written the background chapter with a 
consideration of problems which call for 
basic understanding on the part of all who 
deal with them: Pan-Arabism, national- 
ism and neutralism, the influence of the 
West in the Middle East, the constants and 
the variables in a rapidly changing part 
of the world. William R. Polk treats of 
“Social Modernization: The New Men” 
and well points up the fact of social 
change, while A. J. Meyer discusses the 
basic issues of “Economic Modernization” 
in the Middle East. J. C. Hurewitz con- 
siders “Regional and International Poli- 
tics in the Middle East,” and Harry B. 
Ellis provides a thoughtful and factual 
essay on “The Arab-Israeli Conflict To- 
day.” The work concludes with an able 
appraisal of “United States Policy and the 
Middle East” by Richard H. Nolte, in 
which the author surveys United States 
policy generally from the end of World 
War II through the Suez conflict of 
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1956-1957 to the policy of nonalignment 
of our own day, notes the complex 
“dilemmas,” which’ confront American 
policy-makers and offers a series of al- 
ternatives. He calls for balance and real- 
ism in the national and international 
interest, without predisposition or special 
favor. 

With its essential factual detail and 
its perceptive insights, this brief volume 
should prove of great value both to 
specialized students of American policy in 
the Middle East and to the more general 
reader who seeks greater understanding of 
its complex realities. A selected bibliogra- 
phy and an index would have proved 
helpful. 

Harry N. Howarp 

School of International Service 

American University 


Arnotp Horttincer. The Arabs: Their 
History, Culture, and Place in the Mod- 
ern World. Pp. 344. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1963. $7.50. 

Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Arnold Hottinger’s volume, The 
Arabs, is a uniquely comprehensive dis- 
cussion of this fascinating people and their 
culture. The book is conveniently divided 
into four main sections, as follows: “His- 
tory of the Arabs,” “Turning Point of an 
Epoch,” “The Arabs in the Modern 
World,” and, finally, “An Analysis of the 
Present.” 

There have been several recent discussions 
of this complicated subject, complicated be- 
cause of the different peoples resident in 
the area, as well as in their fundamental 
thought and feeling, and so at variance 
with the peoples in the Western world. 
In reading this work, one might come to 
the conclusion that this was a cruel and 
violent world. But the story of the Euro- 
pean peoples in the long sweep of the 
corresponding centuries must leave one 
with the same feelings. In comparing 
our life with that of other cultures, it is 
easy to fall into the habit of equating our 
own life with that of another country 
at an entirely different era. 

Our author, a Swiss scholar and broad- 
caster who has lived long enough in the 
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Middle East to become sympathetically 
immersed in its traditions and customs, 
writes with convincing understanding of 
his subject. This gives deserved authority 
to his views and judgments about the 
thirteen Arab states, whose chiefs met in 
conference together as recently as mid- 
January 1964, in Cairo, Egypt. Their 
purpose was to discuss common problems, 
especially the threat of their neighbor 
Israel to divert the waters of the river 
Jordan, to the harm and disadvantage 
of the people in the surrounding Arab 
territory. 

Dr. Hottinger’s work shows such a fine 
appreciation of the peoples in the Middle 
East as could come only from a long 
period of residence and study among them. 
He also shows an intimate knowledge of 
the Arabic language which is the unifying 
influence in this vast area stretching from 
the Straits of Gibraltar to the Persian 
Gulf on the west and east, and between 
the Mediterranean and Caspian Seas 
on the north and the African desert 
to the south. Black-and-white sketch 
maps in this volume between pages 8 and 
9, and 332 and 333, are helpful for 
those who need to have their geography 
refreshed. 

The material in this volume is very 
inclusive, but mention should be made 
of several items that may seem strange 
to some readers. It is pointed out that 
the Arabs are a Community of Believers, 
namely Muslims, and hence apart from 
Christians and Jews. An appreciation of 
Islam at its zenith in an early chapter 
of this book calls attention to the 
“unhumanistic” character of early Islamic 
culture, and lays emphasis upon its mysti- 
cal aspects as distinct from its political 
aspects. The chapter on “Mystic Piety,” 
with the discussion of Sufic mysticism 
throughout the world of Islam as shown 
in the poetry of great Arab, Persian, and 
Turkish mystic poets, is significant and 
deserving of special study. 

Among other subjects that are stressed 
are the following: description of a Dervish 
Festival; the influence of Mohammad Ali; 
the life and work of Mohammad Abduh; 
the Humanists of Beirut; the reform 
movements in Egypt and Turkey; the be- 
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trayal of the Arabs by the Great Powers; 
the Moslem Brothers; the Baathists; the 
possibility of Nasser’s collaboration with 
Traq and Syria; and the threat of com- 
munism. The final paragraph in this 
volume contains this caution: “It would 
be unfair for the Westerner to prejudge the 
Arab World which is akin to his own, but 
yet so different.” 
EDGAR J. FISHER 

Consultant 

American Friends of the Middle East 

Amherst 


Virginia 


CHAFLES Issawi Egypt in Revolution: 
An Economic Analysis Pp. xiv, 343. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 
under the auspices of the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, 1963. No 
price. 


The Western student of Middle East 
affairs Las several reasons to be grateful 
to Professor Charles Issawi for his third 
presentation, now in a considerably modi- 
fied form, of a detailed, yet highly readable 
account of the state of the Egyptian econ- 
omy. First, there is the range of topics 
covered, so that whatever the reader’s par- 
ticular interest he will find a clear and 
balanced statement of the present situa- 
tion, whether it be the prospects of cotton 
cultivation, the management of the Suez 
Canal, the growth of government involve- 
ment in indvstrialization, or trends in the 
Egyptian balance of payments. Second, 
there is the mass of sources cited, not 
merely constituting a most useful state- 
ment of works to consult, but also indi- 
cating how far particular topics can be 
studied by a reader who cannot work in 
Arabic, and lastly, arising from the fact 
that Professor Issawi is an Arab who has 
worked in high financial circles in Egypt, 
there is a continuously sympathetic, but 
at the same time authoritative statement 
of Egypt’s problems and policies as they 
appear to the country’s rulers, 

A striking aspect of Egypt, which is 
well brought out in this book, is that the 
intellectual uniformity and suppression of 
dissent, which are features of many de- 
veloping countries of an authoritarian dis- 
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position, are heightened by the uniformity 
of this country and by its extraordinary 
dependence on Cairo as the center of 
public opinion and action. Climatically, 
the differences of north and south are mar- 
ginal, and agriculturally, they are much 
less significant than the similarities; so- 
cially, there are no sturdy cores of pro- 
vincial opinion in Upper Egypt or the Delta, 
and Alexandria’s distinctiveness is disap- 
pearing with the abolition of the monarchy 
and the decline in size and wealth of the 
foreign communities. Much more note- 
worthy is the contrast, as elsewhere in the 
Middle East, between sophisticated urban 
dweller and neglected peasant. It is this 
latter circumstance that should make the 
foreign observer particularly rejoice that 
political power in Egypt is at last, after 
many centuries, vested in the hands of 
Egyptian nationals whose backgrounds 
make them see, and resolve to overcome, 
the many burdens under which the mass 
of the rural.population labors. No longer 
is the fellah an uncouth stranger to those 
in authority; he is more likely to be a 
relation, and must be treated as such. 

In his conclusion, Professor Issawi dis- 
cusses the general problem of development 
as it strikes all countries in Egypt’s situa- 
tion. He inclines to the view, not un- 
expected in a professional economist, that 
nationalist leaders are frequently up to 
fifty years out of date in the economic 
theories on which they base their policies, 
and that the Egyptians, in particular, are 
often guilty of starting processes when 
they can have no idea what the ultimate 
results will be. Nevertheless, his con- 
clusions are not wholly gloomy, for as he 
points out (p. 296): “It is not fortuitous 
that the rate of economic growth has risen 
steadily as development spreads from its 
original home in Britain first to Western 
Europe and the United States, and then 
to Japan, Russia and China.” 

KENNETH MICHAEL BARBOUR 

Professor of Geography 

University of Ibadan 

Nigeria | 


Nuri EREN. Turkey Today—and Tomor- 
row. Pp. 276. New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1963. $6.50. 
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Even a terse language style and crowded 
pages cannot seriously dampen the value 
of this book for any student with some 
previous knowledge of the background of 
the contemporary Turkish republic. It 
must be noted, however, that in this in- 
stance the book’s value lies not in the 
invariable consistency of the author’s 
remarks, for on a number of occasions 
the conclusions he has arrived at in one 
place do not mesh well with those set 
forth in another. He agrees fully, for 
example, with Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization experts who found recently 
that Turkey faces a “state of national 
emergency” (p. 122) in its economic 
life, being unable to absorb the 200,000 
males coming annually into the labor 
market, and he believes that “the coming 
generation of Turks will miss even 
the superficial sense of affluence that 
brightened the outlook of the present 
generation in the fifties’ (p. 138). He 
also believes that “Turkish democracy 
suffers from the lack of power diffusion 
so essential to popular government” (p. 
253). Yet he maintains that “the pres- 
sure of population has not risen above 
the optimum potential of the arable land” 
(p. 256), that—in spite of emphasis on 
the stolid, unchanging character of the 
Anatolian peasant—“tne whole agricultural 
sector is astir” (p. 257), and that the 
country has—undisclosed—‘sound founda- 
tions of national strength” (p. 243). 
These’ and other irreconcilable estimates 
of present-day Turkey, one feels, occur 
only when the author’s anxious wishes for 
his country overrule his detailed and 
accurate statements of fact. 

It cannot be doubted that basically Nuri 
Eren’s analysis of Turkish problems in 
government, agriculture, industry, labor, 
education, and foreign policy are first-rate. 
He fully appreciates the shortcomings of 
the republic in its inheritance from the 
centuries of inertia under Ottoman rule. 
He does not overlook the declining pro- 
ductivity of the dry upland and mountain- 
ous sectors of the country, the extremely 
low level of popular education, the mili- 
tary, financial, and political requirements 
of Turkey’s exposed position, nor the 
pressures created by a rapidly expanding 
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population. He dwells on the difficulties 
inherent in attempts to apply the constitu- 
tional processes, which had evolved over 
considerable periods of time in Western 
countries, to an inexperienced Turkish 
population so very different in character. 
Nevertheless, any reader whose native 
language is English will wish to believe 
with the author that an outlook for the 
Turkish Republic, otherwise “hopeless” 
(p. 138), is given hope “by the good sense 
of the Turkish people” and that “the 
Turks have reached the end of the long 
path from a medievalistic authoritarian 
community to a modernistic democratic 
society.” 
Harrorp L. Hosxiws 
Professor of Middle Eastern Studies 
American University 


Writram Henperson (Ed.). Southeast 
Asia: Problems of United States Policy. 
Pp. xiv, 273. Cambridge, Mass.: The 
M. I. T. Press, 1963. $6.75. 

A great deal has been written during 
the last fifteen years about the newly inde- 
pendent countries of Southeast Asia. For 
the most part, these writings have been 
concerned with varying aspects of the 
historical backgrounds and continuing de- 
velopment of the countries themselves. 
There has been much emphasis on such 
topics as colonialism, nationalism, neutral- 
ism, political stability or instability, and 
economic potential and planning. The 
present volume differs from this type of 
approach in a significant way. The re- 
sult, in the form of a symposium, is to 
lay major emphasis on the problems en- 
countered by the United States in the 
formulation of policy in Southeast Asia 
rather than on the internal situations in 
the various countries considered. For this 
purpose, eleven well-arranged papers have 
been assembled which treat an equal num- 
ber of vastly important questions, among 
them, to mention only a few, the United 
States Foreign Assistance Program, the 
Communist challenge in Southeast Asia, 
United States diplomacy in Southeast 
Asia, and psychological instruments of 
policy in Southeast Asia. All the con- 
tributors are excellently qualified in their 
particular fields, and include such well- 
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known names as John M. Allison, John 
F. Cady, Russell H. Fifield, Paul M. A 
Linebarger, and Frank N. Trager. In a 
final assessment of the problems discussed 
and an enumeration of the tasks which 
lies before the United States, William 
Henderson concludes that “they are in 
short nothing less than to assist purpose- 
fully and constructively in the processes 
of modern nation building in Southeast 
Asia, to deflect the course of a funda- 
mental revolution into channels com- 
patible with the long range interests of 
the United States. They place upon our 
foreign policy demands of a wholly new 
dimension, of a kind that we have not 
had to cope with hitherto. They demand 
an involvement in the affairs of Southeast 
Asia that few could possibly have imagined 
even a decade ago. They call for a new 
diplomacy.” This is a good book, not 
merely interesting but stimulating. Any- 
one who is concerned in any way with 
the involvement of the United States in 
Southeast Asia will find the reading of it 
well worth while. 
Purr W. THAYER 
Professor of International Relations 
School of Advanced International 
Studies 
Johns Hopkins University 


Ropert E. Warp and Roy C. Macrmis 
(Eds.). Modern Political Systems: 
Asia.. Pp. xiv, 482. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963. $8.95. 

This book is the second in a two-volume 
series on Modern Political Systems, the 
first of which was on Europe—a series 
described in the preface as “a byproduct 
of a continuing process of revolution and 
theory-building in the field of compara- 
tive political analysis that began at an 
Inter-University Research Seminar spon- 
sored by the Social Science Research 
Council in 1952.” 

The two volumes represent an attempt 
by the authors “to translate our own 
versions of some of the recent theorizing 
and writing in the field of comparative 
politics into a text for American under- 
graduates.” The book on Asia consists of 
an introduction and a conclusion by the 
editors and five chapters—on Japan by 
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Robert E. Ward; China, by Allen S. 
Whiting; India, by Richard L. Park; 
Southeast Asia, by Lucian W. Pye; and 
Southwest Asia, by Dankwart A. Rustow. 
Each of the chapters is accompanied by 
a bibliography, and an appendix contains 
a general bibliography and a comparative 
table of statistics. 

The five chapters, each by an authori- 
tative expert on the country or area cov- 
ered, follow the same pattern of organiza- 
tion, covering “the foundations of politics” 
—listed as ecology, history and social 
structure—as well as “political dynamics,” 
organs of government, and governmental 
performance. And the author of each 
chapter briefly sums up “problems and 
prospects” for his country or area. This 
arrangement of material should facilitate 
the task of instructors who are trying 
to develop courses on comparative politics 
in nations of the non-Western world, a 
field of study which has only recently 
assumed importance in the undergraduate 
curriculum. 

While this volume is thus to be wel- 
comed on the as yet sparse shelf of 
comparative non-Western politics, it raises 
three questions. First, it is not clear what 
level of undergraduate audience the book 
is intended to reach. If it is to be used 
in a general course for freshmen or 
sophomores, it would provide a handy 
survey within two covers. But for more 
advanced students, especially those who 
make political science their major field 
of study, excellent volumes are now avail- 
able on specific countries and areas of 
Asia which the instructor—as well as the 
students—would find more valuable. 

Second, both the format of this book, 
with its awkward size and its two-column 
pages, and the generally pedestrian style 
of writing make for difficult reading, either 
as a textbook or as supplementary ma- 
terial. This is a case where the ideas 
expressed are lively enough to deserve 
livelier treatment. And third, while the 
editors stress their desire to be realistic 
about political trends in Asia, and in a 
measure succeed in this aim, some of 
the pessimistic prognostications they make 
in their conclusions reflect a tendency to 
overlook the long-term difficulties—many 
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of them comparable—which peoples had 
to overcome in the course of centuries, 
not just of a few years, as in Asia today, 
before they achieved political stability— 
as witness Germany’s naziism, Italy’s 
fascism and France’s authoritarian Gaull- 
ism in our own times. 
Vera Micueres DEAN 
Professor of International Development 
Graduate School of Public 
Administration 
New York University 


MICHAEL Brecoer. The New States of 
Asia: A Political Analysis. Pp. xiv, 
226. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1963. $4.80. 

Four of the essays contained in this 
book are reprinted journal articles, and 
two are previously unpublished. All were 
written in 1961-1962 and “slightly re- 
vised.” There is, in addition, a heavily 
edited transcript of some interviews 
granted the author by Nehru in 1956. As 
would be expected, there is no particular 
central focus or theme. Two essays give 
Dr. Brecher’s view of the modern history 
of Asia, two are devoted to a general 
discussion of the foreign-policy problems 
of the area, one discusses neutralism, and 
one discusses Israel’s relations with Afro- 
Asia. 

There is, however, a coherent political 
point of view which might be called 
“Nebruism.” Dr. Brecher is not quite 
a true believer, of course. He occasionally 
offers an opinion of which Nehru would 
not approve, but his basic position is that 
of the Indian statesman. A review of 
his earlier biography of Nehru, quoted on 
the jacket of The New States of Asia, 
refers to Dr. Brecher’s “mildly critical 
attitude to the man he admires.” His 
attitude toward Nehru’s politics is simi- 
larly one of mildly critical admiration 
In one area, India’s attitude toward Israel, 
Dr. Brecher is clearly disappointed with 
Nehru, but even here he tries to be 
understanding. 

There are a fair number of minor 
factual errors For example, we learn 
from Dr. Brecher that Switzerland’s neu- 
trality is no longer internationally recog- 
nized (p. 111) and that the Anglo-French 
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occupation of Peking in 1860 was “punish- 
ment for alleged maltreatment of foreign 
envoys” (p. 14). His training and experi- 
ence are apparently basically literary, as 
is typical of the older school of political 
scientists. This means that he is rather 
ill at ease with numerical data. His sta- 
tistical discussion of the voting record 
of the Afro-Asian bloc (pp. 187-188) was 
almost unintelligible to this reviewer. Dr. 
Brecher at one point (p 95) provides a 
footnote and source to a simple calcula- 
tion of permutations which would seem 
to indicate that he is not very confident 
of his own mathematical abilities. 

Dr. Brecher is clearly a man of good 
will who likes and admires Afro-Asians, 
particularly Indians. He writes well and 
has devoted a good deal of time to travel- 
ing in the area and reading about it. These 
are assets, but they are outweighed by 
their complements. A man who is friendly 
with numerous Asian intellectuals is apt 
to be less than properly critical of 
their ideas. 

GORDON TULLOCK 

Associate Professor of Economics 

University of Virginia 


AGATON P. PAL. The Resources, Levels 
of Living, and Aspirations of Rural 
Households in Negros Oriental. Pp. 
xxvii, 429, Quezon City: Community 
Development Research Council, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, 1963. No price. 
Negros, the fourth largest of the Philip- 

pine Islands, is one of the Bisayan group 
lying between Luzon and Mindanao. 
Negros Oriental, the eastern of its two 
provinces, is an underdeveloped region 
of mixed farming—corn, coconuts, rice, 
and sugar cane, among which only the 
latter can qualify as a cash crop—whose 
area of approximately 2,000 square miles 
meagerly supports a growing population 
of nearly half a million people. 

The purpose of this statistical study, 
carried out by Professor Pal of Silliman 
University and his staff in 1958 and 1959 
under the auspices of the Community De- 
velopment Research Council of the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines, was to obtain 
a systematic sample of socioeconomic and 
attitudinal data about the rural people 
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of the province which could serve as a 
sound basis for community development 
of a socially homogeneous area about the 
size of the state of Delaware. By pro- 
viding a “cultural base line” of detailed 
evidence broadly indicated by the terms 
comprising the title of this report, it was 
hoped that a rational program for im- 
proving levels of living might ultimately 
be launched, and one which, in due course, 
would engage the understanding and sup- 
port of the people themselves. Using the 
rural household as the unit of analysis, 
interviewers and observers visited 27 
barrios, and, by means of an extensive 
schedule, they gathered an impressive 
quantity of sociological data from 875 
households containing a total sample 
population of more than 5,200 people 

The composite picture that emerges 
from the 84 tables and text, augmented 
by another 101 tables in appendices, is a 
classical profile of rural poverty and stag- 
nant modernization: underproduction and 
overpopulation; minuscule farm holdings, 
for the most part, and excessive tenancy; 
deforestation and soil erosion; minimal 
marketing opportunities; inadequate non- 
farming job openings; declining farm pro- 
ductivity; scarcity of money in circula- 
tion; inadequate roads and transportation; 
inferior barrio schools; low levels of 
literacy; and widespread ignorance of po- 
litical issues other than those of a specif- 
ically personal nature. Professor Pal de- 
nies the view which would conclude that 
“all circumstances in rural Negros Ori- 
ental are problems,” for indeed the pre- 
vailingly fatalistic attitude of the people 
(swerte) toward their condition has deep 
cultural roots, and feast days are never 
far apart. But any effective program of 
controlled cultural change in this area is 
certain to have to contend with a host 
of natural and human difficulties. Greater 
knowledge and capital must be teamed 
with clearly defined objectives and imple- 
menting organizations to achieve a take- 
off. No such program has yet been put 
into operation in the province, nor has 
the catalytic educational function of 
awakening people to issues of policy and 
decision-making been instigated. 

Professor Pal concludes his study with 
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a concrete proposal, in outline form, for 
the establishment of community banks in 
each poblacion. These would serve as 
developmental institutions logically related 
to all other improving projects and activi- 
ties. Their provision of educational, so- 
cial, and financial services on a co-opera- 
tive basis for small-scale farmers might 
well “enable the people to raise their 
level of living through self-reliance.” 
STEPHEN W. REED 

Dean in Calhoun College 

Associate Professor of Sociology 

Yale University 


W. D. Reeve. The Republic of Korea: 
A Political and Economic Study. Pp. 
ix, 197. New York: Oxford University 
Press, under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 1963. 
$4.80. 

Chiefly concerned with the political and 
economic development of the Republic of 
Korea since its birth, this small book by 
W. D. Reeve, who spent five years in 
Korea from 1952 to 1956 as adviser to 
the Prime Minister, also presents a most 
useful summary of the highlights of 
Korea’s entire history. The basic facts 
of Korean history fall into three uneven 
periods: first, the long centuries of special 
relationship with China; secondly, the 
short, but even more important, span of 
Japanese rule (1910-1945); and, thirdly, 
the years following the end of World War 
II, especially since the outbreak of the 
Korean War (1950). 

China’s influence reinforced Korea’s 
native conservatism, in particular the 
joint-family system, and was reflected in 
the prevalence of nepotism and a marked 
tendency toward corruption. The Japa- 
nese occupation left Korea more economi- 
cally developed than most of the non- 
industrial countries of the Far East and 
profoundly affected many facets of the 
administration, economics, and current re- 
lations of the republic. Finally, the years 
since 1945 have been dominated by the 
unhappy fact of partition and the pres- 
ence of hostile armies on its borders. 
So ruinous has partition been to the Re- 
public of Korea that its survival can only 
be assured by American aid. Even this 
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arresting consideration is conditioned by 
the constant necessity of preventing in- 
ternal subversion. Further complicating 
the traumatic experiences of the Korean 
war and the resulting partition of the 
country is the woeful fact that “inef- 
ficiency, mismanagement, and waste” have 
characterized Korean reconstruction efforts. 

This is purely a factual account. As 
such, it eschews speculation. The author’s 
style is readable, but arid. To assist the 
reader, there are a select bibliography, an 
index, and two appendices. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 
Professor of History 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


LATIN AMERICA 


Jonn P. Powetson. Latin America: To- 
day’s Economic and Social Revolution. 
Pp. viii, 303. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1964. $9.00. 


Among the shower of books on Latin 
America that has rained upon us in the 
past five years, very few have successfully 
interwoven cultural, economic, and politi- 
cal factors in analyzing the problems of 
the area. The present work accomplishes 
this task admirably. Powelson, an econo- 
mist, focuses his attention primarily on 
agrarian reform, monopoly, one-crop econ- 
omies and commodity agreements, infla- 
tion, economic integration, and foreign aid. 
This is not, however, a technical work on 
economics. The author’s avoidance of 
jargon, his keen sense of humor, and his 
perceptive insights into human nature, 
particularly with respect to political ac- 
tivity, render this work informative and 
delightful. 

Its unique contribution lies not in the facts 
and figures of economic growth and eco- 
nomic needs, nor in the political obstacles 
to growth, but rather in the contrasting 
of attitudes held by the Latin-American 
Left, particularly students, professionals 
and intellectuals, and by United States 
officials, economists, and business men 
interested in the area. Many of the dif- 
ferences stem from mutual misconceptions, 
but more importantly, from a vastly dif- 
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ferent historical experience. To cite only 
one case, Powelson demonstrates that both 
Latin Americans and North Americans are 
wary of power concentrations. Latin 
Americans are concerned about private, 
particularly foreign, enterprises, because 
in their experience, these have been detri- 
mental to reform and economic diversifi- 
cations while the central government is 
looked upon as a means of overcoming 
these obstacles. North Americans on the 
other hand are more concerned with their 
increasing powerful national government, 
which is threatening to move into areas 
of activity, such as education and housing, 
that have traditionally been left to the 
local community’s care. To North Amer- 
icans the predatory nature of uncontrolled 
“big business” is a thing of the past with 
antimonopoly laws, trade-union protection, 
and graduated income tax. In other words 
Latin Americans extoll the virtues of cen- 
tral government and central planning, 
while North Americans extoll the virtues 
of private enterprise and market selection 
of economic ventures. 

Powelson also has some advice to offer 
on United States aid to Latin America. 
He convincingly argues that a generous 
supply of capital and technical experts 
cannot, of themselves, launch the area into 
take-off. He insists that “one reason an 
underdeveloped country is underdeveloped 
is that it lacks entrepreneurial skills,” that 
is, persons who can identify and carry out 
projects that are sound, not just from the 
profitability criterion, but from the point 
of view of the over-all economy. He 
proposes a new international organization, 
not to lend money but to hire engineers, 
agricultural and industrial experts, and 
economists, to help the government and 
private sectors primarily to seek out and 
then to carry out sound projects. This 
is a thoughtful, provocative book that 
deserves a wide audience. 

Kart M. SCHMITT 

Associate Professor of Government 

University of Texas 


Joun J. JogNnson. The Military and 
Society in Latin America. Pp. x, 308. 
Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1964. $7.00. 
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Recent events throughout Latin America 
underscore the timeliness of this book’s 
principal theme: despite occasional surface 
appearances to the contrary or the deter- 
ministic impetus of socioeconomic change 
that should herald new institutional ar- 
rangements, the military forces are, and 
will continue for a long time to be, con- 
trolling and decisive power factors in 
each society. To view them within the 
North American civilian-military “disestab- 
lishment” framework of checks and bal- 
ances is a serious analytical error; to 
predicate an industrialization-urbanization 
“mystique” with the hope of a forced 
uneasy but operative alliance between mili- 
tary cadres and the rising urban middle- 
sector professionals, labor leaders, and 
business groups also miscontrues our de- 
sires for fact—and we shall get no farther 
toward a sound understanding of the 
military’s role in the lands of our southern 
neighbors. This reader senses that the 
author, outstanding, experienced, and pains- 
takingly thorough social scientist, almost 
timidly asks—correctly, it would seem— 
that we abandon ourselves to a “logic of 
illogic,” in which whim and caprice from 
the juntas of generals and admirals 
have enmeshed themselves in a series of 
atypical, anomalous historical situations! 

Professor Johnson does not use the 
above caveat to excuse himself from the 
formidable academic task of unfolding 
past events systematically and internally 
consistent with a synoptic view of officer- 
class development since the post-Independ- 
ence years. A past of rebellion, greed, 
and violence overwhelms the sporadic and 
fitful minor brightness of those few 
officer-statesmen, and we are presented 
with a superlative view of how it hap- 
pened. Even with this century’s modern 
professionalizing tendencies, the new “bu- 
reaucratization” guarantees no greater ef- 
ficiency or capacity, as military adminis- 
trators are often prisoners of untrained 
subordinates who lack skills or are re- 
stricted to purely technological exigencies. 
Developmental budgets are also insignifi- 
cant compared to the heavy load of mere 
maintenance items, so that rational struc- 
tural forms are hardly ever adapted or 
tested. 
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Policy repercussions to this state of af- 
fairs form a most lucid chapter, and the 
author supplies current background ma- 
terial and some sophisticated speculation 
for responsible planning and programing. 
He shows the practical alternative in a 
coming period of social disorder with 
aggravated competition from rival and 
experimentally harsher forms of repre- 
sentative democracy to be an attempted 
conversion of the armed forces into “civic 
action” institutions. While not sustaining 
a maximum-dollar aid output nor a short- 
run democratic growth in our own image, 
it recognizes the pragmatic advantage in 
educational, technical and over-all com- 
municational facilities possessed by the 
military over all other social institutions. 

Monte HILLIARD KOPPEL 

University of Puerto Rico 

Río Piedras 

Puerto Rico 


Kart M. Scumitt and Davm D. Bors. 
Evolution cr Chaos: Dynamics of Latin- 


American Government and Politics. 
Pp. xii, 308. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1963. $6.50. 


According to its authors, the purpose 
of this book is to create an informed and 
sympathetic public, appreciative of the 
difficulties besetting the Alliance for 
Progress. It treats the social, economic, 
and political problems of Latin America, 
the first two in summary form and the 
last at some length. The authors’ prin- 
cipal dilemma, which they freely admit, 
is the difficulty of presenting schematically 
a series of problems whose facets diverge 
in the heterogeneous complex of Latin 
nations. Their solution is to generalize 
only briefly on each one, covering its meat 
in country-by-country detail. 

The authors are a historian and a 
political scientist, and the title contains 
the words “government and politics.” It 
is, therefore, no criticism to point out that 
the treatment of economic problems is 
brief and sketchy. One wonders, however, 
whether the book can achieve its stated 
objective by concentrating on the political 
setting, or even whether the political 
problems can be adequately treated with- 
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out more attention to economic realities. 

Following Professor Schneider’s per- 
ceptive introduction, the book opens with 
a chapter on “The Latin Viewpoint.” 
Here it treats Latin-American attitudes 
on nationalism and various contemporary 
issues. While it is improper to criticize 
a book because the reviewer disagrees with 
the authors, nevertheless it is fair to 
suggest that this chapter is mostly a United 
States—State Department?—approach to 
the Latin viewpoint. For example, na- 
tionalism is depicted as a negative quality 
impeding intrahemispheric co-operation. 
Nothing is said about the positive role that 
Latin Americans often ascribe to nation- 
alism as a spur to unity, self-confidence, 
and the spirit of achievement that are 
Sine qua nons of internal reform. 

A brief but excellent introduction on the 
social setting is followed by a series of 
country illustrations, in which the area 
is divided into revolutionary societies, 
gradually changing societies, and traditional 
societies. The chapter on economic con- 
siderations, however, is arranged by issues 
—agrarian reform, inflation, commodity 
problems, and the like. It covers only 
twenty-two pages, and each issue is treated 
so summarily that a previously unac- 
quainted reader probably will not gain 
much. 

The heart of the book lies in the chap- 
ters on interest groups, political parties, 
and political dynamics. Here the authors 
are most comfortable and at their best. 
Despite minor contradictions—for ex- 
ample, on page 126 the Catholic church 
is the most effective opposition group in 
Haiti; on pages 134 and 135 it is the 
students—the description of the various 
groups that push and tug against each 
other is excellent and informative. 

The brief chapter that generalizes on 
political parties is helpful to readers con- 
fused by their multiplicity and yearning 
to have them classified—personalist par- 
ties, church parties, reform parties, and 
the like. The following chapter, on politi- 
cal dynamics, is a country-by-country 
coverage, not of the parties themselves, 
but of recent events affecting them. Those 
who have read the newspaper faithfully 
for the last two years will find half of this 
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chapter repetitious. Those who have not 
will find reading it a good way to catch up. 

Despite its announced intention to gain 
sympathizers for the Alliance, the book 
is not a popular attempt to educate the 
masses. It is aimed at a readership 
generally informed in world affairs, includ- 
ing Latin-American, but whose knowledge 
of social and political history is challenged 
by the current intrusion of that area into 
international currents. 

Jonn P. PowELson 
Director 
Centro de Estudios Monetarios 
Latinoamericanos 
San Juan de Letran 
Mexico 


CHARLES Waciey. An Introduction to 
Brazil. Pp. xi, 332. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1963. $5.95, 


One of the richest sources for the under- 
standing of Brazilian culture is the tra- 
ditional thread of history, spun for the 
most part by European travelers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, who 
viewed Brazil somewhat as do social sci- 
entists today. Germans like Alexander 
von Humboldt, Frenchmen like Auguste de 
Saint Hilaire, and Englishmen like Mawe 
left the most vivid, and frequently the 
most reliable, data on Brazilian social 
and economic events of the past. In a 
country where almost everyone was in- 
volved in money-making through land- 
exploitation or commerce, very few found 
the time or the desire to observe and 
describe reality as it existed at that time. 
This situation has continued almost to 
our own day. The high illiteracy rate 
and the prevailing social and economic con- 
ditions have combined to produce very 
few native historians or social scientists to 
examine our Brazilian culture or to docu- 
ment events. But, as in past centuries, the 
thread begun with the first foreign travel- 
ers has been maintained, and some of 
these new “travelers” of the twentieth 
century are now describing Brazil in the 
accurate manner of their predecessors. 

Charles Wagley’s book can be considered 
as representative of these twentieth-cen- 
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tury “travelers.” The studies made by 
Wagley in Brazil during the last twenty 
years permit him to support his interpreta- 
tions of Brazil with a wide range of in- 
formation and personal insight He has 
traveled and lived in virtually every 
region of Brazil, and has studied the un- 
touched primitive tribes deep in the in- 
terior, the peasant communities in the 
north of the country (Amazon Town), as 
well as the small towns and great cities 
(Uma Pesquisa Sôbre a Vida Social no 
Estado da Bahia). His own personal ex- 
periences and research provide a stimulat- 
ing approach to the subject and enable 
him to draw meaningful conclusions about 
he culture, history, and economics of 
Brazil. 

In the first two chapters of the book, 
the author presents the basic diversities 
and similarities coexisting in Brazilian 
society. The European as the dominant 
group in colonial days, the slaves from 
Africa, and the Indians are the three 
main sources of Brazilian culture. And 
these groups became, also, the main ele- 
ments of our diversity These ethnic 
elements worked together with different 
geographical conditions and stimulated the 
emergence of several cultural regions which 
Wagley describes with accuracy. Social 
classes, the community, the family, educa- 
tion, religion and the state are examined in 
the other chapters of the book. In the last 
one, Wagley attempts a psychological inter- 
pretation of the upper-class Brazilian. 

But it is very difficult even for a 
Brazilian to understand fully his own coun- 
try and people. The complexity of current 
social and economic changes which affect 
our society creates many obstacles to scien- 
tific descriptions. Thus, some of Wagley’s 
observations about what could be called 
“national character” may have undergone 
some modification during the last few 
years, For example, some recent research 
suggests that Brazilian political behavior 
—uinainly in the urban social segments—is 
changing from a general apathy to a situa- 
tion where a collective conscience prevails. 
Nevertheless, An Introduction to Brasil 
is a lucid and sober piece of work which 
may help the American public—and even 
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the Brazilian—to further understand our 
cultural puzzle. 
MANOEL Tosta BERLINCK 
Department of Sociology 
Fundação Escola de Sociologia e Politica 
São Paulo 
Brazil” 


James R. Scopm. Argentina: A City and 
a Nation. Pp. vi, 294. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1964. $6.50. 


The story told in this book moves with 
dispatch but surety across the historical 
profiles of the development of a national 
society. I say “profiles” for, although the 
story is basically the chronology of a cen- 
tury and a half, from the battle for inde- 
pendence in 1810 to the aftermath of the 
Peron regime in the early 1960s, the 
profiles range from the changes in land use 
to the changes in national culture. 

The title of the book is apt, for the 
history of most developing countries is a 
story of slow but steady shift from the 
dominance of agriculture to the dominance 
or ascendency of industry, and from an 
overwhelmingly rural population to a 
steadily increasing urban population. Why 
and how Argentina in its development did 
not follow this course is known by most 
persons in terms of the cattle kings of the 
Argentine pampas, who were the entre- 
preneurs of Argentina’s dominantly agri- 
cultural economy, but were absentee 
landlords, practically all of whom lived in 
Buenos Aires. Less is known about the 
sheep kings of Patagonia and Entre Rios, 
or later the kings of cereal- and flax-farm- 
ing, the exports of which became greater 
than the exports of beef. These three 
groups of kings have so dominated the 
development of Argentina’s economy that 
Peron was not incorrect when he described 
them as an oligarchy which, behind the 
curtains, pulled the strings for the dance of 
the politicos. 

While, however, the rural estdncias and 
their puppets kept the rural economy 
dominant and prosperous, the main market 
for their products was not in Argentina 
but in Europe. Export trade built the 
cities of Rio de la Plata—especially Buenos 
Aires. These cities have also dominated 
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not only Argentina’s culture but also its 
politics. Buenos Aires has justifiably been 
called the Paris of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It has for a century probably been 
the most creative cultural center of Latin 
America. Notwithstanding the cultural de- 
velopment of the country and the domi- 
nance of its Rio de la Plata cities, Argen- 
tine economy is still based primarily upon 
its giant agricultural natural resources. 
The country has not as yet, however, de- 
veloped a rural middle class, and although 
the author predicts that its people now 
stand on the threshold of great economic 
and social change, that change could be 
in terms of the “chaos,” “bitterness,” and 
“apathy” which he describes as being mani- 
fest in the 1960’s, until and unless a rural 
middle class is developed and becomes 
vocal. 
Cart C. TAYLOR 
Consultant in Rural Development 
Ford Foundation 
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